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PREFACE 


GENERAL  THOMAS  once  said  to  the  author :  "  Time  and  his- 
tory will  do  me  justice.**  He  however  desired  that  a  narrative 
history  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  should  precede  all  biographi- 
cal representations  of  himself.  It  is  probable  that  he  overestimated 
the  direct  and  suggestive  force  of  such  a  narrative  to  effect  his  own 
vindication,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the  disparaging 
tenor  of  histories  published  since  his  death.  Justice  has  not  been 
done  him,  in  the  opinion  of  multitudes  who  believe  him  to  have 
been  a  very  great  man  and  general;  and  there  is,  therefore,  need 
of  a  book  which  has  been  written  to  give  the  well-defined  reasons 
for  this  belief. 

Private  and  family  letters  have  been  excluded  from  this  volumCj 
in  deference  to  General  Thomas*  expressed  opinion,  that  no  strictly 
personal  communications  should  be  published  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  those  writing  them. 

For  the  details  of  operations  which  have  been  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed, the  reader  is  referred  to  my  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum 
berland,  and  Captain  Ruger's  accompanying  Atlas,  from  which  have 
been  taken  reduced  battle  maps  for  this  volume. 


VI  PREFACE. 

It  is  both  pleasant  and  obligatory  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfred  L.  Hough,  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry, 
for  the  privilege  of  quoting  from  his  invaluable  manuscript  "Notes'*; 
to  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott,  Major  of  the  Third  Ar- 
tillery, for  copies  of  numerous  important  official  papers  from  the  War- 
Record  office,  under  his  charge;  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  C.  Kniffin, 
late  of  the  Staff  of  the  Twenty-First  corps,  for  tables  giving  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  armies  in  the  central  theatre  of  war,  com- 
piled for  his  forthcoming  history — "  The  War  in  the  West**;  to  Major 
William  H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  the  Thirty-third  New 
Jersey  Vol.,  for  assistance  in  proof-reading,  and  in  the  revision  and 
verification  of  the  text. 

Thomas  B.  Van  Horne. 
August  2jd,  1882. 
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THE    LIFE 


OF 


GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BIRTH  AND  LINEAGE— C A DETSHIP  AND  GRADUATION  AT  WEST  POINT- 
ASSIGNMENT  TO  THE  ARTILLERY — SERVICE  IN  THAT  ARM  IN  THE 
FLORIDA  WAR  AND  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


GEORGE  HENRY  THOMAS  was  born  in  Southampton 
County,  Virginia,  July  31st,  1 8 16.  His  father's  family, 
as  the  name  indicates,  originated  in  Wales,  but  by  long 
residence  and  intermarriage  in  England,  became  essentially 
English  before  it  was  a  second  time  transplanted.  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  a  prominent  Huguenot  family  by  the 
name  of  Rochelle,  which  fled  to  America  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.  Thus,  on  one  side,  the  lineage  of 
Greorge  H.  Thomas  connected  him  with  the  English  cava- 
liers, and,  on  the  other,  with  the  best  type  of  the  French 
people,  while  by  long  residence  in  Virginia  both  branches 
became  thoroughly  American.  His  family,  though  com- 
bining long  lines  of  reputable  ancestry  and  holding  a  high 
social  position,  was  not  especially  distinguished.  There  is 
room,  however,  for  speculation  as  to  the  subtle  force  of 
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heredity  in  moulding  his  character,  and  while  it  is  not 
known  that  it  conformed  closely  to  a  distinct  type  found  in 
the  paternal  or  maternal  line,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its 
remarkable  excellencies  were  largely  due  to  inherited  qual- 
ities and  tendencies. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  quiet 
W  home  subject  to  the  moulding  influences  of  a  refined  family 
and  elevating  external  associations.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  completed  with  honor  the  prescribed  course  of  study  of 
the  Southampton  Academy  located  near  his  home.  Soon 
after  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  office  of  James  Rochelle, 
his  uncle,  who,  at  the  time,  was  county  clerk.  While  acting 
as  deputy  clerk,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  But 
another  career  soon  offered  itself.  At  this  time  the  Honor- 
able John  Y.  Mason  represented  in  Congress  the  district 
which  embraced  Southampton  County,  and  having  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  cadetship  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  to  offer  to  some  young  man  in  his  district,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Rochelle,  and  offered  it  to  his  nephew.  Mr. 
Rochelle  said  in  reply :  '*  Let  us  call  the  boy  and  ascertain 
what  he  thinks  of  the  proposition."  The  "  boy  "  accepted 
promptly,  and  the  legal  profession  lost  a  worthy  candidate 
for  its  duties  and  honors,  while  the  profession  of  arms 
gained  one  of  its  highest  ornaments. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  young  Thomas  repaired  to 
West  Point,  and  having  passed  the  required  examination, 
was  admitted  as  a  cadet.  He  then  returned  to  his  home 
for  a  short  time.  When  he  was  about  to  take  leave  of  his 
family  and  friends,  his  uncle  said  to  him  :  "  Stop  at  Wash- 
ington and  repeat  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Mason  for  your  ap- 
pointment." When  he  had  done  this,  Mr.  Mason  said  to 
him :  "  No  cadet  appointed  from  our  district  has  ever  gra- 
duated from  the  Military  Academy ;  and  if  you  do  not,  I 
never  want  to  see  you  again."  But  Thomas  did  not  need 
this  .spur ;  his  character  gave  assurance  that  the  traditional 
failure  would  not  be  repeated  by  him. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  is  not  known  of  the  early 
life  of  so  remarkable  a  man ;  but,  doubtless,  his  youth  was 
the  prophecy  of  his  manhood.  It  is  known  that  he  was  a 
good  son  and  brother,  and  the  (act  that  he  was  selected  for 
appointment  at  the  Military  Academy  may  be  accepted  as 
proof  that  his  talents  and  character  as  revealed  in  his  youth 
inspired  the  confidence  of  the  distinguished  Congressman  by 
whom  he  was  chosen  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  district. 

But  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  his  life,  fraught  with 
blessing  to  the  world,  has  been  lost,  since  it  is  not  known 
under  what  inspirations  and  circumstances  and  at  what  time 
the  ideals,  of  which  his  character  and  career  were  the  reali- 
zation, took  definite  shape  in  his  own  mind  and  conscious- 
ness. Next  in  value  to  a  life  of  such  wonderful  excellence 
is  a  knowledge  of  its  development — to  know  how  much  has 
been  due  to  natural  tendencies  and  capacities,  how  much 
to  self-restraint  and  self-originating  impulse  and  purpose, 
how  much  to  external  suggestions  and  influences,  and  how 
for  he  was  himself  conscious  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  his  character.  But  all  this  is  now  in  the  realm  of  infer- 
ence. Naturally  reticent,  especially  in  regard  to  whatever 
pertained  to  his  inner  life,  he  left  no  record  of  his  early 
life,  although  it  was  his  intention,  as  expressed  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  to  unfold  the  history  of  his  youth. 
So  positive,  however,  was  the  symmetry  and  harmony  of 
all  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  so  uniform  its  devel- 
opment with  corresponding  concord  of  character  and  ca- 
reer, that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  his  youth  he  had  a 
clear  conception  of  a  noble  life  and  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  obligation. 

The  following  story  told  by  himself  strikingly  evinces 
the  early  existence  of  traits  which  his  military  career  fully 
illustrated.  Having  leisure  for  a  short  time  in  his  youth, 
he  devoted  himself  to  practical  mechanics.  He  first  visited 
daily  the  shop  of  a  saddler,  observed  closely  his  use  of 
tools,  the  shaping  of  each  part  of  a  saddle  and  their  final 
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combination.  With  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  by  ob- 
servation alone,  he  succeeded  in  his  first  effort  in  making  a 
good  saddle.  In  the  same  way  he  learned  to  make  boots 
and  furniture.  It  was  his  belief  that  he  thus  strengthened 
faculties  which  subsequently  found  employment  in  forming 
combinations  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  parts  of  a  saddle,  boot  or  desk. 

He  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  June  I,  1836,  and 
graduated  in  regular  course  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1840,  standing  twelfth  in  a  class  of  forty-two  members. 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  being  sixth.  His  attainments  were 
broad  and  solid,  and  his  character  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  professors  and  cadets,  and  gave  assurance 
that  in  him  an  able  and  faithful  officer  was  to  be  added  to 
the  United  States  Army.  He  was  an  earnest  and  industrious 
student,  mastering  the  curriculum,  and  yet  laying  broader 
foundations  than  such  mastery  indicates.  His  methods 
and  purposes  at  West  Point  harmonized  with  the  subse- 
quent tenor  and  movement  of  his  life. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1840,  George  H.  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery.  He  served 
at  Fort  Columbus,  New  York,  until  the  following  Novem- 
ber, when  he  was  ordered  with  his  company  to  Florida, 
where  he  remained  on  field  duty  until  the  termination  of 
the  Indian  war.  He  participated  in  Major  Wade's  capture 
of  seventy  Seminole  Indians,  November  6th,  1841,  and  was 
breveted  first  lieutenant  from  that  date  "for  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians." 

Lieutenant  Thomas  was  transferred  with  his  company  to 
New  Orleans  in  February,  1842,  and  in  the  following  June 
to  Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina.  In  December,  1843,  he 
was  assigned  to  company  "  C,"  stationed  at  Fort  Mc Henry, 
Maryland.     He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  April  30th, 

1844,  and  in  October  joined  company  "  E,"  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie.    He  was  ordered  upon  recruiting  service  in  February, 

1845,  and  rejoined  his  company  in  March. 
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On  the  26th  of  June,  with  his  company,  he  left  Fort 
Moultrie  under  orders  to  report  to  General  2^chary  Taylor. 
Company  "  E."  arrived  at  New  Orleans  July  19th,  and  on 
the  24th,  under  the  command  of  Taylor,  sailed  for  Texas, 
and  in  August,  with  the  Third  and  Fourth  Infantry,  took 
position  at  Corpus  Christi,  being  the  first  United  States 
troops  to  occupy  the  soil  of  Texas.  With  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  Company  "  E  "  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande  in 
March,  1846,  and  was  subsequently  ordered  with  the 
Seventh  Infantry  and  Company  **  I "  Second  Artillery,  under 
Major  Brown,  to  garrison  the  fort  opposite  Metamoras. 
These  troops  were  subjected  to  bombardment  from  the  3d 
to  the  9th  of  May.  Their  loss,  however,  was  slight,  but 
includell  the  gallant  Major  Brown,  who  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Captain  Hawkins  of  the  Seventh  Infantry. 
On  the  9th,  the  siege  was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Mexican  army  by  General  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  8th  and  9th.  When  the 
defeated  Mexicans  were  hastily  crossing  the  river  before 
Taylor's  pursuing  forces,  the  artillery  fire  from  the  fort 
increased  their  fright  and  confusion. 

During  June  and  July  Lieutenant  Thomas  was  detached 
with  a  section  of  his  battery,  and  was  with  the  vanguard  in 
its  advance  to  Reynosa  and  Camargo.  Having  rejoined  his 
company,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  about  Monterey,  Sep- 
tember 2ist-23d,  and  such  was  his  bearing  that  he  was 
brevetted  captain  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct" 
In  his  report.  General  J.  P.  Henderson,  commanding  Texan 
volunteers,  wrote :  "  I  beg  leave  also,  under  the  authority 
of  General  Lamar,  to  compliment  Lieutenant  Thomas  of 
the  artillery  and  his  brave  men  for  the  bold  advance  and 
efficient  management  of  the  force  under  his  charge.  When 
ordered  to  retire  he  reloaded  his  piece,  fired  a  farewell  shot 
at  the  foe  and  returned  under  a  shower  of  bullets.*' 

General  Twiggs,  commanding  First  division,  said,  "  Cap- 
tains R.  Ridgely  and  B.  Bragg,  and  their  subalterns,  W.  H. 
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Shover,  G.  H.  Thomas,  J.  F.  Reynolds,  C.  L.  Kilbum,  and 
S.  G.  French  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  skill  and 
good  conduct  under  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  which, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  was  concentrated  on  them." 

The  senior  first  lieutenant,  Braxton  Bragg,  having  been 
promoted  to  a  captaincy,  Lieutenant  Thomas  commanded 
Company  "  E"  from  November  21st,  1846,  to  February  14th, 
1847,  when  Captain  T.  W.  Sherman  assumed  command. 
He  accompanied  General  Quitman's  brigade  in  its  march  to 
Victoria  in  December,  1846. 

In  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, Feb.  22d-23d,  1847,  Lieuten- 
ant Thomas  was  conspicuous  for  efficiency  and  bravery,  and 
was  subsequently  brcvctted  Major  "  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct "  in  this  battle.  The  following  passa^s  from 
official  reports  prove  that  this  reward  was  fully  earned. 
General  Taylor  said,  referring  to  the  subalterns  of  the 
artillery,  and  including  Thomas  byname :  "  They  were  nearly 
all  detached  at  different  times,  and  in  every  situation  ex- 
hibited conspicuous  skill  and  gallantry." 

Captain  T.  W.  Sherman  wrote:  "I  was  directed  to  take 
my  battery  back  to  the  plateau,  where  I  joined  Lieutenant 
Thomas,  who  had  been  constantly  engaged  during  the  fore- 
noon in  the  preservation  of  that  important  position,  and 
whom  I  found  closely  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  very  advanced  position.  *  *  *  Lieutenant 
Thomas  more  than  sustained  the  reputation  he  has  long  en- 
joyed in  his  regiment  as  an  accurate  and  scientific  artil- 
lerist." 

General  Wool  attributed  the  victory  to  the  artillery: 
•*  I  also  desire  to  express  my  high  admiration  and  to  offer 
my  warmest  thanks  to  Captains  Washington,  Sherman  and 
Bragg,  and  Lieutenants  O'Brien  and  Thomas,  and  their 
batteries,  to  whose  services  at  this  point  and  on  every  part 
of  the  field,  I  think  it  but  justice  to  say  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  great  victory  so  successfully  achieved  by  our 
arms  over  the  great  force  opposed  to  us — more  than  twenty 
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thousand  men,  and  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery.  Without 
our  artillery  we  would  not  have  maintained  our  position  a 
single  hour." 

The  victory  at  Buena  Vista  ended  the  war  in  Northern 
Mexico,  but  Company  "  E,"  Third  Artillery,  was  left  with 
other  troops  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  until  August  20th, 
when  the  last  of  our  forces   recrossed  into  Texas. 

The  Mexican  war  gave  such  fame  to  many  young  officers, 
captains  and  lieutenants,  as  foreshadowed  their  distinction 
as  generals  commanding  great  armies.  Among  these,  per- 
haps, no  one  was  more  distinguished  than  Lieutenant 
George  H.  Thomas.  His  services  in  that  war  harmonized 
logically  and  appropriately  with  the  services  which  have 
since  gained  him  a  place  among  the  great  soldiers  of  the 
world.  His  conduct  in  Mexico  foreshadowed  his  general- 
ship in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  His  gallantry  at  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  which  secured  his  brevets  as  captain  and 
major,  was  the  promise  of  the  generalship  which  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Nashville  com^manded  his  promotions  as  briga- 
dier and  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army. 

As  was  natural,  the  citizens  of  his  native  county  felt 
honored  by  his  brilliant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
doubtless  the  Congressman  who  had  appointed  him  a  cadet 
at  West  Point  and  who  had  been  gratified  that  the  youth  of 
his  selection  had  been  the  first  from  the  district  to  graduate 
from  the  institution,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  those  who 
gave  expression  to  their  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  of 
Lieutenant  Thomas  by  the  presentation  of  a  splendid  sword. 
As  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  presentation  of  this 
sword  manifest  the  standing  of  Thomas  in  his  native  county 
fourteen  years  before  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  separated 
himself  from  the  men  who  were  then  proud  of  him,  they  are 
given  in  full  as  published  at  the  time : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  at  their  court  house  at  Jerusalem,  on  Monday, 
the  19th  of  July,  1847 — the  meeting  was  organized  by  call- 
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ing  Captain  James  Maget  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  L.  R. 
Edwards  Secretary — Colonel  William  C.  Parker  rose,  and 
in  his  naturally  eloquent  and  happy  style,  proceded  to  de- 
liver  a  spirit-stirring  eulogy  upon  the  character  and  gallant 
conduct  of  our  two  countrymen,  Captain  William  Kello,  of 
the  Eighth  Infantry, and  Brevet  Captain  George  H.Thomas, 
of  the  Third  Artillery,  the  first  named  gentleman  being  then 
at  home,  in  the  county,  on  leave  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
the  latter  with  General  Taylor  in  Mexico.  He  then  proposed 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  carried  by  acclamation: 

Resolved,  That  whilst  we  glory  in  the  unfailing  fame  which  our 
heroic  army  in  Mexico  has  acquired  for  herself  and  country,  our  at- 
tention has  been  especially  drawn  to  the  military  skill,  bravery  and 
noble  deportment  of  our  fellow  countyman,  George  H.  Thomas,  ex- 
hibited in  the  campaign  of  Florida,  at  Fort  Brown,  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  in  which  he  has  given  ample  proof  of  the  best  requisites 
of  a  soldier — patience,  fortitude,  firmness  and  daring  intre|Jidity. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  high  appreciation  of  his 
character  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  we  will  present  to  him  a  sword, 

with  suitable  emblems  and  devices  an^  that be  appointed 

a  committee  to  collect  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  and  cause  to  be  fabricated  a  sword  to  be  presented  to  the 
said  George  H.  Thomas,  through  the  hands  of  his  noble  and  heroic 
commander,  Major-General  Z.  Taylor. 

"  The  chair  then  filled  the  blank  with  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  (to  wit):  Colonel  W.  C.  Parker,  Robert 
Ridley,  Benjamin  C.  Pope,  John  Barham,  Doctor  Massen- 
bury,  Charles  F.  Urquhart,  Jacob  Barrett,  Colonel  Carr 
Barnes,  William  G.  Thands,  Robert  G.  Griffin  and  Doctor 
George  W.  Peete. 

'*  On  motion  of  George  W.  Peete,  ordered  that  a  copy  of 
these  proceedings  be  published,  and  that  a  copy  each  be 
presented  to  the  mother  and  brothers  of  Captain  Thomas, 
and  a  copy  be  sent  with  the  sword." 

The  sword,  when  made,  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  was 
formally  presented.  The  following  is  a  description  of  it, 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  while  the  sword  was 
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on  exhibition  in  that  city  by  the  makers,  Horstman  &  Sons. 
"  The  pattern  of  the  sabre  is  that  used  by  the  United  States 
Dragoons. .  The  blade  is  of  the  truest  and  prettiest  steel, 
finished  in  a  manner  that  would  defy  superiority  of  work- 
manship. The  scabbard  is  of  solid  silver,  standard  value* 
beautifully  enriched  with  engraved  scroll  work  encircling 
military  trophies,  with  the  words :  Florida,  Ft.  Brown, 
Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  and  an  engraved  vignette  of  the 
battle  of  Monterey.  The  hilt  is  of  basket  form,  very 
elaborately  chased.  The  grip  is  solid  silver,  also  enriched 
with  engraved  scrolls.  The  pommel  is  of  gold,  grasping 
an  amethyst,  and  the  rings  and  bands  in  bas-relief,  and 
upon  the  grip  is  engraved  an  elephant." 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  this  sword,  and  until 
the  loyalty  of  George  H.  Thomas  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  demonstrated  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was 
undoubtedly  regarded  as  a  true  man  and  a  brilliant  officer 
by  his  family,  his  admiring  county  friends,  and  by  Vir- 
ginians generally.  But  in  striking  contrast  with  the  respect 
and  confidence  exhibited  by  them  in  1847,  there  was  an 
intensity  of  bitterness  and  animosity  manifested  after  the 
war  began,  which  even  his  death  did  not  arrest.  Northern 
men,  in  some  instances,  fought  for  the  South,  and  yet  none 
of  them  have  experienced  such  treatment  from  Northern 
friends  and  the  Northern  people  as  did  Thomas  from  his 
fcimily  and  his  former  friends. 

Lieutenant  Thomas'  first  assignment  after  the  Mexican 
war  was  to  the  charge  of  the  commissary  depot  at  Brazos 
Santiago,  where  he  remained  until  February  ist,  1849,  when 
he  was  relieved.  In  December,  1848,  his  company  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Adams,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  rejoined  it, 
August  I,  1849,  at  the  expiration  of  a  six  months'  leave  of 
absence,  which  was  his  first  respite  from  active  duty  since 
leaving  West  Point.  He  was  transferred  .to  Company  "  B  " 
of  the  same  regiment  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  remained 
at  Fort  Adams  until  September  12th,  1849. 
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Upon  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  between  the  citizens 
and  Indians  in  the  southern  part  of  Florida,  he  was  ordered 
with  his  company  to  that  State.  Here  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  commanding  officer  to  organize  and  direct  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  remaining  Seminole  Indians.  This  was  not 
alone  because  he  had  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  in  chief 
part  because  his  character  as  an  officer  was  such  as  to  invite 
a  superior  to  lean  upon  him.  His  relations  to  this  expedi- 
tion and  to  the  commanding  officer  gave  the  type  of  almost 
all  his  subsequent  service,  even  when  an  army  commander. 
He  was  then,  as  generally  afterwards,  the  trusted,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  responsible  subordinate.  In  this  subjection 
to  an  immediate  superior  he  became  famous  as  a  general,  a 
fact  that  provokes  the  conjecture,  that  had  he  been  given 
early  independence  as  a  general,  there  would  have  been 
great  gain  to  the  country. 

He  remained  in  Florida  until  December,  1850,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Texas.  At  New  Orleans,  en  route ^  he  received 
an  order  assigning  him  to  duty  at  Fort  Independence,  in 
Boston  Harbor.  He  served  at  this  post  from  January  to 
March,  185 1,  when  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  at  West  Point.  He  was  distinguished  in  this 
service  by  a  display  of  the  same  qualities  which  had  given 
him  fame  in  the  field.  His  loyalty  to  duty  was  always 
supreme,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  he  met  all  the  re- 
quirements of  his  office.  It  Is  still  a  source  of  pride  to  many 
officers  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  civil  war,  that 
they  were  his  pupils  at  West  Point. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  I852,  Lieutenant  Thomas  was 
married  to  Miss  Frances  L.  Kellogg,  of  Troy,  New  York. 
In  this  relation,  as  in  all  others,  there  was  the  same  com- 
mingling of  the  highest  and  purest  sentiment,  and  a  rigid 
regard  to  duty.  His  home  life  realized  the  highest  ideal 
from  first  to  last. 

December  24th,  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
the  Third  Artillery,  and  when  relieved  from  duty  at  West 
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Point,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  artil- 
lery, which  he  conducted  to  California  by  way  of  Panama. 
He  arrived  at  Benicia  Barracks,  near  San  Francisco,  June 
1st,  1854,  and  was  immediately  assigned*  to  duty  at  Fort 
Yuma,  in  Lower  California,  to  relieve  Major  Heintzelman. 
He  retained  command  at  Fort  Yuma  until  July  21st,  1855, 
although  he  had  been  previously  transferred  to  another  arm 
of  the  service  with  higher  rank. 

During  one  of  his  voyages  from  Charleston  to  New  York, 
in  command  of  troops,  he  saved  the  ship  and  all  on  board 
by  arbitrarily  displacing  the  captain  and  giving  command 
to  the  first  officer.  A  violent  storm  was  met  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  the  captain  was  too  drunk  to  manage  the  ship 
in  such  an  emergency,  and  yet  insisted  on  giving  such  orders 
as  made  him  the  ally  of  the  winds  and  waves  in  wrecking 
the  ship.  The  first  officer  reported  the  facts  to  Thomas, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  mutiny  for  him  to 
disobey  the  captain,  a  responsibility  he  was  unwilling  to 
assume.  He  insisted,  however,  that  some  one  must  take 
control  or  they  would  inevitably  be  lost.  Thomas  then 
made  observations  and  convinced  himself  that  the  captain 
was  lUterly  unfit  to  command.  He  then  sent  for  him  and 
told  mm  to  remain  in  his  state  room,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  ship.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  first  officer  the  vessel  outrode  the 
storm.  In  this  simple  actiofl,  as  in  all  his  subsequent  con- 
duct, his  willingness  to  assume  responsibility  in  emergencies 
was  clearly  exhibited.  He  was  never  afraid  of  responsibility 
in  itself  when  free  to  act,  and  he  never  declined  any  duty  or 
command  through  distrust  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  II. 


APPOINTED  MAJOR  IN  THE  SECOND  CAVALRY  —  SERVICE  IN  TEXAS  — 
MAINTAINS  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT— TAKES  COM- 
MAND OF  HIS  REGIMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY— IS  PROMOTED  IN  THE 
SECOND  CAVALRY  AS  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  AND  COLONEL— PARTICI- 
PATES IN  GENERAL  PATTERSONS  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA,  IN  COMMAND 
OF  A  BRIGADE— APPOINTED  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  OF  VOLUNTEERS. 


BY  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1855,  four  regiments — 
two  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry — were  added  to 
the  Regular  Army.  Captain  Thomas,  although  the  lowest 
of  his  rank  in  the  Artillery,  was  appointed  major  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  one  of  the  new  regiments,  on  the  12th  of 
May  of  that  year.  He  joined  his  regiment  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Missouri,  in  September  following.  The  organization 
of  these  four  regiments,  especially  the  Second  Cavalry,  has 
great  interest  from  the  fact  that  Jefferson  Davis  was^ecre- 
tary  of  War  at  the  time,  and  his  selection  of  officers  wffrants 
the  belief  that  he  then  anticipated  the  contest  in  which  he 
was  so  prominent — at  least  as  a  probable  event — and  that 
in  his  appointments  he  had  especial  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Southern  States.  Southern  officers  were  particularly 
prominent  in  the  Second  Cavalry.  In  May,  1855,  the  four 
field  officers  and  many  others  were  natives  of  slave  holding 
States.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  colonel ;  Robert  E. 
Lee,  lieutenant  colonel ;  W.  J.  Hardee  was  s^snior  major ; 
and  George  H.Thomas,  junior.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
twenty-five  officers  of  this  regiment  were  graduates  of  West 
Point,  and  of  these  seventeen  were  natives  of  the  South. 
They  were  not  only  Southern  men,  but  the  best  representa- 
tives of  that  section  in  the  army.     As  evidence  of  the  mili- 
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tary  talent  thrown  into  the  Second  Cavalry  by  Mr.  Davis, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  furnished  seventeen  generals  for 
the  war,  of  whom  twelve  were  in  the  Confederate  service. 
Four  of  these  generals  commanded  large  armies,  and  four 
others  had  independent  commands  with  large  forces. 

Two  considerations,  in  all  probability,  induced  Mr.  Davis 
to  appoint  Captain  Thomas  a  major  in  the  Second  Cavalry : 
his  birth  in  Virginia  and  his  efficiency  and  gallantry  in  the 
Mexican  war.  General  Thomas  always  believed  that  Mr. 
Davis  had  regard  to  a  probable  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  in  organizing  that  regiment.  The  wri- 
ter once  asked  him  if  he  entertained  this  opinion.  He 
promptly  answered  that  he  did.  And  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Did  not  Mr.  Davis  depend  upon  you,  as  upon  Gen- 
erals Johnston,  Lee,  Hardee  and  other  Southern  officers  to 
fight  for  the  South  in  the  event  of  war  ?"  he  said :  "  Cer- 
tainly he  did."  Major  Thomas  and  Lieutenants  Royall, 
Chambliss  and  Harrison  were  the  only  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment, born  in  a  seceding  State,  who  remained  loyal ;  and 
only  three  others,  of  Southern  birth.  Captain  R.  W.  John- 
son and  Lieutenant  Kenner  Garrard,  from  Kentucky,  and 
Lieutenant  Joseph  H.  McArthur,  from  Missouri,  maintained 
their  allegiance  to  the  General  Government. 

When  Major  Thomas  had  been  on  duty  a  short  time  with 
his  regiment  he  was  ordered  upon  recruiting  service.  And 
during  its  continuance  the  Second  Cavalry  was  ordered  to 
Texas.  He  joined  it  there  May  ist,  1856,  and  remained 
with  it  in  that  State  until  November,  i860.  During  three 
years  of  this  period  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
in  turn,  at  Fort  Mason,  San  Antonio,  Fort  Belknap  and 
Camp  Cooper.  In  1859  he  commanded  the  escort  which 
accompanied  the  Texas  Reserve  Indians  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Soon  after  he  explored,  under  orders,  the  country  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Canadian  and  Red  Rivers.  He  was  en- 
gaged several  months  in  the  exploration  of  an  unknown 
region,  and  gathered  much   valuable  geological  and  geo- 
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graphical  knowledge.  He  was  especially  fitted  for  this  ser- 
vice by  habits  of  close  observation,  thorough  scientific 
attainments  and  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

A  second  similar  expedition  was  required  of  him  in  the 
summer  of  i860,  in  another  field,  embracing  the  sources  of 
the  Concho  and  Colorado  Rivers.   As  before,  he  gained  val- 
uable facts   relative  to  the  geological  and  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  region.      This  expedition  had  another  issue  of 
some  importance,  since  in  conducting  it  Major  Thomas  fell 
in  with  a  predatory  band  of  Indians,  and  re-captured  the 
animals  which  the  Indians  had  taken  from  the  white  settle- 
ments.     In  skirmishing  with  the  Indians,  August  26th,  he 
was  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow,  which  passed  through 
his  chin  and  penetrated  his  breast,  so  far  as  to  fasten  itself 
firmly.      He  drew  it  out  himself  at  the  cost  of  severe  pain. 
This  was  the  only  wound  he  ever  received,  thougii  he  had 
been  previously  exposed  in  battle,  and  more  frequently  after- 
wards, from  his  utter  disregard  of  personal  danger. 

His  report  of  the  skirmish  with  the  Indians  is  subjoined, 
to  furnish  a  striking  contrast  with  his  subsequent  reports  of 
great  battles.  In  i860,  in  command  of  cavalry,  he  fought  a 
lone  Indian.  In  the  years  that  followed  he  led  into  action 
vast  armies. 

EXTRACT    FROM    REPORT  OF  AUGUST  3I,    1860. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  department 
commander,  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  expedition 
under  my  command,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Concho  and  Colorado 
rivers,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  *  *  ♦  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  inst,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  the  mountain 
pass,  one  of  the  Indian  guides  (Dloss)  discovered  afresh  horse  trail 
crossing  the  road.  As  soon  as  the  packs  could  be  arranged  and  our 
wagons  despatched  with  the  remains  of  our  baggage  to  the  post,  with 
the  teams  (two  sick — the  hospital  steward  and  a  private  of  the  band — 
too  sick  to  ride)  I  followed  the  trail  with  all  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
tachment and  three  guides,  in  a  west  northwest  direction  for  about 
forty  miles,  that  day,  traveling  as  long  as  we  could  see  the  trail  after 
nightfall.     On  the  26th,  about  7  A.  M.,  the  Delaware  guide  (Dloss) 
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discovered  the  Indians,  eleven  in  number,  at  camp.  He  and  their 
spy  discovered  each  other  about  the  same  time,  and  giving  me  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  the  party  moved  at  once  in  a  gallop  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  before  coming  in  sight  of  their  camp,  which  was  located 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  (running  north,  and  I  pre- 
sume, into  the  Clear  Fork),  impassable  except  at  a  few  points.  Here 
we  lost  considerable  time  searching  for  a  crossing,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded, finally,  in  getting  over  by  dismounting  and  leading  our  ani- 
mals. In  the  meantime  the  Indians  being  already  mounted  and 
having  their  animals  collected  together,  had  increased  their  distance 
from  us  by  at  least  half  a  mile.  As  soon  as  the  crossing  was  effected 
and  the  men  remounted,  we  pursued  them  at  full  speed  for  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  further,  pushing  them  so  closely  that  they  aban- 
doned their  loose  animals,  and  continued  their  flight,  effecting  their 
escape  solely  from  the  fact  that  our  animals  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatiguing  pace  at  which  the  pursuit  had  been  kept  up. 
As  we  were  gradually  overhauling  them,  one  fellow,  more  persever- 
ing than  the  rest,  and  who  still  kept  his  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
loose  animals,  suddenly  dismounted  and  prepared  to  fight,  and  our 
men,  in  their  eagerness  to  despatch  him,  hurried  upon  him  so  quickly 
that  several  of  his  arrows  took  effect,  wounding  myself  in  the  chin 
and  chest,  also  Private  William  Murphy,  of  Company  "  D,"  in  the  left 
shoulder,  and  Privates  John  Tile  and  Casper  Siddle,  of  the  band, 
each  in  the  leg,  before  he  fell,  by  twenty  or  more  shots.  ♦  *  ♦  By 
this  time  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  who  were  mounted  on  their 
best  animals,  were  at  least  two  miles  from  us,  retiring  at  a  rapid 
pace,  and  it  being  impossible  to  overtake  them,  on  account  of  the 
exhausted  condition  of  our  animals,  the  pursuit  was  discontinued. 

This  report  relates  to  an  insignificant  affair,  but  is  never- 
theless characteristic  and  carefully  exact,  as  were  his  sub- 
sequent reports  of  the  operations  of  brigade,  division,  corps 
and  army.  JJ 

Major  Thomas  had  now  served  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  army  with  only  one  leave  of  absence,  a  fact  which 
proves  his  rare  devotion  to  duty.  On  his  return  to  his 
post,  however,  he  departed  from  his  previous,  self-imposed, 
rule  of  official  conduct,  and  applied  for  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  His  application  having  been  granted,  he  left 
Camp  Cooper  November  ist,  just  before  the  Presidential 
election  which  precipitated  the  secession  of  eleven  of  the 
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Southern  States,  with  civil  war  as  the  necessary  sequence. 
It  was  too  soon  for  General  Twiggs,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  Texas,  to  take  definite  action  in  reference  to 
the  anticipated  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  States  from  the 
Union,  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party ;  but  it  was  not  too  soon  for  this  Southern 
general  to  indicate  his  course  should  secession  occur. 
And  Thomas  bore  with  him  from  Texas  the  impression 
that  military  afTairs  in  that  department  were  not  in  safe 
hands. 

His  departure  from  Texas  brought  to  him  a  perplexing 
problem — the  disposition  of  a  slave  woman,  whom  he  hc^d 
purchased  in  Texas  when  it  was  not  practicable  to  hire  a 
servant.  This  problem  was  not  of  difficult  solution  for  an 
ordinary  slave  owner;  but  with  Major  Thomas  it  was  other- 
wise, since,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  *'  could  not  sell  a 
human  being."  He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  service  of 
slaves  all  his  life,  and  felt  no  scruples  in  purchasing  one, 
when  in  need  of  a  servant.  But  when  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  a  slave  became  a  practical  one,  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  from  this  point  of  view  was  so  repulsive  to  him 
that  it  could  only  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  although 
it  was  against  his  pecuniary  interest  to  take  this  woman 
with  him  to  Virginia,  he  resolved  to  do  it.  He  was  a 
Southern  man,  at  this  time,  so  far  as  to  introduce,  by  pur- 
chase, a  slave  woman  into  his  family  where  she  would 
always  be  treated  kindly ;  but  he  revolted  at  the  possibili- 
ties of  misery  and  cruel  treatment  which  inhered  in  the 
system  of  American  slavery.  He  was  not  then  an  aboli- 
tionist in  the  northern  significance  of  that  offensive  term, 
and  doubtless  he  would  have  claimed,  that,  as  a  political 
matter,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  recognized  by  the 
National  Constitution,  and  that  any  direct  interference  with 
it  by  Congressional  legislation,  or  partisan  efforts  to  free 
the  slaves,  trenched  upon  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States. 
But  he  could  not  sell  a  human  being,  one  that  he  had  made 
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his  slave  by  purchase,  a  transaction  which  made  chattels  of 
n>en  and  women.  A  strong  feeling  obtained  among  the 
more  cultured  and  more  humane  classes  in  the  South 
against  the  sale  of  family  or  inherited  slaves,  and  with 
many,  as  with  Major  Thomas,  there  was  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  the  sale  of  purchased  slaves,  apart  from  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  institution  itself  In  the  purchase  the  horrid 
possibilities  were  put  out  of  view ;  but  in  sale  they  would 
force  themselves  into  sight  Deciding  not  to  sell  his  slave. 
Major  Thomas  took  her  with  him  to  his  home  in  Virginia, 
and  did  not  see  her  again,  after  going  north,  until  as  a  free 
woman  she  became  his  voluntary  servant.  After  the  war 
this  woman  claimed  for  herself  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren the  protection  of  her  old  master,  and  although  it  was 
both  inconvenient  and  expensive  for  General  Thomas  to 
take  them,  he  had  them  moved  from  Virginia  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  They  afterwards  caused  trouble  and  anxiety. 
He  tried  to  train  them  for  a  more  independent  life,  and 
made  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  start  for  themselves.  But 
they  were  unwilling  to  leave  him  for  an  uncertain  living, 
and  they  therefore  remained  with  him  until  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1869.  It  being  then  impracticable 
for  him  to  give  them  further  personal  care,  he  induced  his 
brother  living  in  Mississippi  to  give  them  employment,  and 
with  their  consent,  he  sent  them  to  him.  This  brother, 
Benjamin  Thomas,  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  he 
met  after  he  left  his  home  in  i860.  It  is  probable  that  his 
course  in  the  war  did  not  alienate  the  affection  of  this  bro- 
ther ;  if  it  did,  there  was  a  complete  renewal  of  the  old-time 
regard  after  the  conflict  was  over. 

This  leave  of  absence,  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, had  no  significance  of  a  political  or  tentative  character 
The  National  emergency  was  then  only  dimly  prospective^ 
and  Thomas  merely  sought  rest  and  the  companionship  of 
friends  after  a  long  period  of  unbroken  service ;  but  never- 
theless in  going  north  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
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look  calmly  at  the  question  of  loyalty  in  all  its  relations  to 
personal  obligation  and  patriotism,  when  free  from  all  en- 
tanglements of  official  connections  and  local  influences. 
And  of  how  much  worth  to  the  Nation  in  the  fetst-coming 
crisis,  was  this  quiet  major  traveling  northward  from  Texas! 
Had  the  morning  despatches  announced  his  movement 
northward,  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  people  would 
have  known  or  cared  who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  traveling 
towards  Washington.  He  was  only  a  major  in  the  regular 
army,  who  had  been  secluded  from  public  view  by  service 
for  twenty  years,  mainly  at  outposts..  But  this  seeming 
was  not  the  reality.  A  great  soldier  under  the  guise  of  a 
major  of  cavalry  was  moving  towards  a  car^r  of  a  brilliancy 
unsurpassed  in  American  annals.  And  what  had  his  ser- 
vice revealed  in  prophecy  of  such  a  career  ?  There  had 
been  no  war  since  he  was  a  lieutenant  to  make  him  a  great 
general  by  the  lessons  of  its  campaigns  and  battles,  and 
yet  in  i860  he  was  a  consummate  general.  And  in  this 
there  is  no  mystery.  Twenty  years  of  service  and  study, 
supplementing  a  technical  military  education,  had  given 
him  full  competency  for  the  highest'  positions  offered  by  a 
gigantic  war.  He  had  made  the  leisure  of  army  life  in 
time  of  peace  subservient  to  the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
profession  of  arms.  It  was  his  habit  to  study  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  especial  facilities 
afforded  at  the  different  army  posts.  In  Florida  he  studied 
botany;  geology  and  mineralogy  in  regions  fruitful  in  spe- 
cimens. At  Fort  Yuma  he  gave  attention  to  the  language 
and  traditions  of  the  neighboring  Indians.  He  learned  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  Yumas,  and  made  effort  to  reduce 
it  to  a  written  form.  By  such  pursuits,  in  connection  with 
unflagging  professional  study,  he  made  full  preparation  for 
his  subsequent  career  as  a  general.  And  if  other  leading 
commanders  made  mistakes  when  he  did  not,  the  feet  may 
be  attributed  to  their  inferior  natural  ability  and  inferior 
professional  attainments.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
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generals,  although  graduates  from  West  Point,  who  had 
given  the  strength  of  manhood  to  civil  pursuits,  would 
equal  one  who  had  devoted  himself  continuously  and  ear- 
nestly for  twenty-four  years  to  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
science  of  war. 

If  the  outward  indications  of  great  strength  had  been 
observed  and  considered,  any  one  of  ordinary  discernment 
would  have  readily  believed  that  Major  Thomas  was  able 
to  lead  a  great  army  to  victory.  He  was  about  six  feet  in 
height,  with  proportions  large  and  symmetrical.  His  thick 
hair  and  heavy  beard  were  light  brown,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  and  sprinkled  with  gray.  His  head  was  large,  forehead 
broad,  eyes  blue,  features  not  entirely  regular,  but  harmo- 
nious and  strong.  His  presence  was  commanding,  and  his 
manners  winning.  His  expression  was  usually  exceedingly 
mild ;  but  yet  there  was  in  the  easily  compressed  lips  and 
change  of  cast  in  the  soft  blue  eye,  the  plainest  indication 
of  an  iron  will.  His  person  and  mien  impressed  strangers, 
and  few  men  would  look  upon  him  for  the  first  time  with- 
out discerning  his  power  and  the  certainty  of  its  beneficent 
exertion.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  strength,  and  yet  his 
power  transcended  all  outward  seeming.  Beyond  his  sober 
bearing  and  quiet  dignity,  the  usual  exponents  of  conscious 
strength,  there  was  in  the  frequent  introspective  look  an 
indication  of  the  reserve  power  which  was  to  be  the  source 
of  safety  to  great  armies.  He  was  destined  to  draw  vast 
masses  of  men  to  him  in  reverence  and  love  by  the  force 
and  purity  of  his  personal  character,  by  the  charm  of  mien 
and  smile  and  spirit,  and  to  hold  them  to  duty  and  despe- 
rate daring  by  the  subtle  inspiration  which  emanated  from 
the  power  which  great  emergencies  called  forth,  but  never 
exhausted. 

On  his  way  from  Richmond  to  Washington,  he  was  in- 
jured by  a  railroad  accident  which  occurred  near  Norfolk. 
He  jumped  from  the  train,  and  though  lighting  on  his  feet, 
his  spine  was  so  very  seriously  injured,  that  he  was  not 
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able  to  travel  for  six  weeks.  And  from  this  injury  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  This  continued  spinal  lameness 
was  one  cause,  at  least,  of  his  slow  riding  and  deliberate 
personal  movements,  so  noticeable  during  the  war.  Mrs. 
Thomas,  who  had  preceded  him  from  the  South,  joined 
him  at  Norfolk,  having  been  called  to  him  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch.     They  had  expected  to  meet  in  New  York. 

When  able  to  travel,  he  went  to  Washington,  and  calling 
upon  General  Scott,  expressed  his  conviction  that  General 
Twiggs  meditated  treachery.  He  also  expressed  this  con- 
viction to  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  quartermaster  general. 
At  this  time  there  had  been  no  actual  secession,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina.  His  arrival  at 
Washington  was  about  the  time  of  the  formal  withdrawal 
of  that  State.  But  this  action  was  then  clearly  indicated 
in  other  States,  and  his  own  action,  in  giving  warning  in 
respect  to  military  affairs  in  Texas,  was  positive  proof  of 
his  loyalty  in  the  face  of  Southern  movements.  The  su- 
preme test,  the  secession  of  his  own  State,  had  not  come ; 
but  the  probability  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  belt 
of  States  was  very  strong,  and  the  probable  consequences 
were  plainly  in  view.  It  is  true  that  there  was  then  a  strong 
hope  that  civil  war  would  be  averted,  and  he  doubtless  met 
multitudes  at  Washington,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  who  entertained  this  expectation.  Such  a  war  was 
so  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  the  North,  that  the  thought 
of  it  as  actual  was  not  willingly  entertained,  and  with  this 
feeling  the  more  noble  and  conservative  people  of  the  South 
fully  sympathized.  How  far  Thomas  was  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  believed  that  war  would  be  averted,  up  to 
the  time  of  its  actual  outbreak,  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
known  that  he  was  positively  loyal  when  he  visited  Wash- 
ington in  December,  i860. 

Whether  or  not  in  consequence  of  the  warning  given  by 
Thomas,  General  Twiggs  was  soon  after  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  but  not  before  his 
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plan  of  operations  in  favor  of  the  South  had  been  fully 
manifested.  He  had  given  leaves  of  absence  to  all  officers 
who  desired  to  visit  their  respective  states,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  high  position  in  the  Confederate 
army,  or  in  State  forces.  Colonel  Lee,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Department  of  Texas  since  the  preceding  Feb- 
ruary, took  leave  in  December.  Captain  Van  Dorn  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  having  secured  prospectively  a  brigadier 
general's  commission,  had  returned  to  command  his  regi- 
ment in  the  expected  disarmament  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
Southwest  This  officer  served  the  South  by  offering  in- 
creased rank  to  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Army,  on  the  condition  of  service 
in  the  Southern  army.  And  after  General  Twiggs  had 
been  ordered  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Colonel  Waite, 
and  had,  instead,  surrendered  his  forces  to  the  authorities 
of  Texas,  Van  Dorn  had  gone  on  board  the  Star  of  the 
West,  a  vessel  sent  to  Indianola  to  transport  the  disarmed 
troops  to  the  North,  and  Having  represented  himself  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  wearing  its  uniform, 
had  ordered  the  ship  back  to  New  Orleans  without  the 
troops.  The  troops  had  been  detained  that  they  might  be 
seduced  from  their  allegiance.  The  Second  Cavalry,  with 
no  field  officer  with  it,  was  involved  in  the  common  fate  of 
all  the  regular  troops  in  Texas.  Its  colonel,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
Lt  Col.  Lee  and  Major  Thomas  were  on  leave,  and  Major 
Hardee  was  commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point,  and  had 
been  for  four  years. 

From  Washington,  Major  Thomas  went  to  New  York, 
and  soon  after  wrote  the  letter  to  Colonel  F.  H.  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  Military  Institute  of  Virginia,  which 
was  published  in  July,  1870,  as  evidence  that  at  the  date 
of  the  letter,  he  meditated  withdrawing  from  the  United 
States  Army,  from  political  or  sectional  considerations. 
During  his  life  this  charge  was  repeatedly  made,  and  after 
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his  death  it  was  emphasized.  It  was  asserted  that  there 
was  a  letter  from  him  in  existence,  through  which  he  offered 
his  sword  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  reference  was 
doubtless  to  this  letter  to  Colonel  Smith,  as  no  other  has 
ever  been  produced  that  can  be  construed  to  imply  such  a 
purpose  or  act.  Virginians  were  disappointed  that  he  did 
'not  at  the  call  of  his  State  resign  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army,  as  did  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  Col. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  other  officers  from  that  State,  and  it 
was  natural,  though  unjust,  that  they  should  be  bitter  in 
consequence.  But  there  is  no  justification  for  the  malicious, 
unfounded  charge  that  General  Thomas  ever  intended  to 
join  the  rebellion. 

The  letter  to  Colonel  Smith  is  here  inserted : 

New  York  Hotel,  New  York  City, 

January  i8th,  1861. 

Colonel  Francis  H.  Smith, 

Sup't  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:    In  looking  over  the  files  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 

this  morning,  I  met  with  your  advertisement  for  a  commandant  of 

cadets  and  instructor  of  tactics  at  the  Institute.    If  not  already  filled, 

I  will  be  under  obligations  if  you  will  inform  me  what  salary  and 

allowances  pertain  to  the  situation,  as  from  present  appearances  I 

fear  it  will  soon  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  looking  up  some  means  of 

support. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Major  U.  S.  Army. 

The  text  of  this  letter,  in  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  might  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  then  anticipated  that  the  disorganization  of 
the  United  States  Army,  or  such  contingencies  as  the 
struggle  then  imminent  might  involve,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  "  to  be  looking  up  some  means  of  support."  And 
yet  this  letter,  containing  no  direct  or  indirect  allusion  to 
the  secession  movement  or  the  condition  of  the  country, 
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and  interpreted  by  circumstances  then  existing,  had  no 
reference  to  anything  but  the  means  of  support  from  an 
honorable  and  useful  position.  The  injury  received  near 
Norfolk  then  threatened  permanent  disability ;  and  think- 
ing of  leaving  the  army  for  this  reason,  he  made  inquiry  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Military  Institute  of  his  native 
State  in  reference  to  a  position  advertised  as  vacant.  Had 
the  expression,  *'  from  present  appearances,"  had  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  the  significance  of  his  letter 
could  only  have  been  that  he  did  not  intend  to  participate 
in  the  war,  then  imminent ;  but  in  such  an  event,  he  desired 
for  himself  a  quiet  life  as  a  military  instructor.  But  it  had 
no  such  significance.  Virginia  had  not  seceded,  and  her 
attitude  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  subsequently  for 
months,  was  that  of  peace-maker.  The  leading  statesmen 
of  Virginia  were  then  active  in  their  efforts  to  avert  war. 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  was  then  intimately  associated  with 
General  Scott,  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was  then  quarter- 
master general  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  both  of 
these  prominent  officers  were,  ostensibly  at  least,  loyal  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  former  accepting 
the  colonelcy  of  the  First  Cavalry  as  late  as  the  30th  of 
March. 

Major  Thomas  remained  in  New  York,  on  his  leave  of 
absence,  with  gradual  improvement  of  health,  until  April, 
1861. 

As  the  events  of  January,  February  and  March  had 
brought  more  plainly  to  view  the  inveterate  antagonisms 
that  arrayed  the  North  against  the  South,  or  rather  the 
Southern  section  against  the  Nation,  Southern  officers  in 
the  United  States  Army  became  fully  conscious  of  the 
momentous  question  that  demanded  immediate  decision — 
the  question  of  their  adherence  to  the  General  Government 
against  their  respective  States,  or  their  service  under  the 
banner  of  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America."  Acts  of 
war  had  been  committed  in  the  South,  or  acts  of  indepen- 
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dent  State  sovereignty,  as  claimed  in  that  section,  by  the 
seizure  of  arsenals  and  forts,  and  the  secession  of  seven 
States,  but  until  the  1 2th  of  April  there  had  been  no  actual 
hostilities.  During  this  period  the  more  northern  slave- 
holding  States  and  their  representatives  in  the  army  were 
waiting  in  fearful  suspense  the  issue  of  peace  or  war.  The 
supreme  moment  came  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
by  command  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  so-called 
*•  Confederate  States  of  America."  The  thoughtful  South- 
ern men  in  the  army  could  not  array  themselves  against  the 
General  Government  without  a  tragic  struggle.  It  would  be 
a  superficial  view  of  the  case  to  assert  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  these  men,  either  to  sustain  the  General  Gov- 
ernment against  their  respective  States  and  a  united  South, 
or  to  array  themselves,  at  the  call  of  their  respective  States, 
against  the  flag  which  had  been  to  them  the  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  power  and  glory,  and  of  their  own  fealty.  But  be- 
fore orders  were  issued  recalling  Major  Thomas  from  his 
leave  of  absence  to  take  command  of  his  regiment  in  New 
York,  and  transfer  it  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  for 
reorganization  and  equipment  for  active  service,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  duty  was  settled  beyond  revocation.  He  doubt- 
less approached  the  question  of  duty  to  the  whole  country 
against  the  demands  of  family,  friends,  State  and  section, 
with  a  seriousness  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  rash 
hurry  with  which  many  Southerners  broke  their  connection 
with  the  army.  There  were  few  officers  who  were  more 
strongly  bound  to  the  South  by  traditions  and  associations 
than  George  H.  Thomas,  and  when  the  voice  of  family, 
friends.  State  and  section,  supported  by  a  moderate  Southern 
sentiment  in  favor  of  slavery,  was  heard  and  considered,  the 
call  of  country,  its  unity  and  glory,  past  and  prospective, 
his  indebtedness  to  it  for  education  and  oflfice,  and,  perhaps, 
above  all,  his  sworn  allegiance  to  it,  with  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice under  its  flag,  had  such  weight  that  his  "  duty  was 
clear  from  the  beginning."     His  own  views  cannot  be  more 
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clearly  presented  than  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  Colonel  A.  L.  Hough,  after  the  Generars  death, 
which  had  especial  reference  to  the  assumption  of  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  that  Thomas  had  sought  position  in  the 
Southern  army  :  "  As  a  confidential  staff  officer,  one  of  his 
aides  de  camp,  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  many  conver- 
sations with  General  Thomas  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
war.  The  most  important  of  these  conversations  I  made 
notes  of  at  the  time,  with  his  knowledge  and  consent 
Among  them  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  letter, 
which  I  copy  from  my  note  book.  A  slander  upon  the 
general  was  often  repeated  in  the  Southern  papers  during 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  rebellion.  It  was  given 
ypon  the  authority  of  prominent  rebel  officers,  and  not 
denied  by  them.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  getting  a  high  command  in  the  rebel  army 
he  had  sought  for,  hence  his  refusal  to  join  the  rebellion. 
In  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  the  general  said: 
This  was  an  entire  fabrication,  not  having  an  atom  of 
foundation ;  not  a  line  ever  passed  between  him  and  the 
rebel  authorities ;  they  had  no  genuine  letter  of  his,  nor  was 
a  word  spoken  by  him  to  any  one  that  could  even  lead  to 
such  an  inference.  He  defied  any  one  to  produce  any  tes- 
timony, written  or  oral,  to  sustain  such  an  allegation ;  he 
never  entertained  such  an  idea,  for  his  duty  was  clear  from 
the  beginning.  These  slanders  were  caused  by  men  who 
knew  they  had  done  wrong,  but  were  endeavoring  to  justify 
themselves  by  claiming  their  action  to  be  a  virtue  which  all 
men  would  have  followed,  and  by  blackening  the  character 
of  those  who  had  done  right.  It  was  evident  they  were  de- 
termined that  no  Southern-born  man,  who  had  remained 
true  to  his  country,  should  bear  a  reputable  character,  if 
continued  and  repeated  abuse  could  effect  a  stain  upon  it  *' 
Another  conversation,  showing  his  opinion  of  the  authors 
of  these  slanders,  and  his  own  views  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  it  is  well  to  give,  also ;  it  is  as  follows :  "  In  a 
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discussion  of  the  causes  given  for  their  action  by  some  offi- 
cers who  deserted  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  I  ventured  the  assertion  that,  perhaps,  some  of 
them  at  distant  posts  had  acted  ignorantly ;  that  I  had  been 
informed  that  some  of  them  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
-friends  and  relatives,  and  led  to  believe  that  there  was  to  be 
a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  that  there  would  be 
no  actual  government  for  the  whole  country,  and  by  resign- 
ing their  commissions  they  were  only  taking  the  necessary 
steps  towards  returning  to  the  allegiance  of  their  respective 
States,  he  replied:  that  this  was  but  a  poor  excuse  ;  he 
could  not  believe  officers  of  the  army  were  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  form  of  government  as  to  suppose  such  proceed- 
ings could  occur,  and  as  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
government  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  it,  and  would 
have  done  so  if  they  had  been  so  inclined.  He  said  there 
was  no  excuse  whatever  in  a  United  States  officer  claiming 
the  right  of  secession,  and  the  only  excuse  for  their  desert- 
ing the  government  was  what  none  of  them  admitted,  hav- 
ing engaged  in — a  revolution  against  a  tyranny,  because  the 
tyranny  did  not  exist,  and  they  well  knew  it/  I  then  asked 
him:  'Supposing  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed,  that  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  for  a  peaceable  dissolution  of 
the  Union  by  the  Government,  the  North  from  the  South, 
and  that  it  was  in  progress,  what  would  you  have  done  ?* 
He  promptly  replied :  'That  is  not  a  supposable  case ;  the 
government  cannot  dissolve  itself;  it  is  the  creature  of  the 
people,  and  until  they  had  agreed  by  their  votes  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  accordance  therewith, 
the  government  to  which  they  had  s\Vorn  allegiance  re- 
mained, and  as  long  as  it  did  exist,  I  should  have  adhered 
to  it/" 

There  is  in  this  extract  a  clear  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath  to  support  the  government,  and  at  this  very 
point,  the  better  class  of  Southern  officers  who  joined  the 
rebellion,  and  who  perhaps  took  this  step,  with  reluctance, 
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made  direct  issue  with  Thomas.  They  claimed  that  their 
oath  of  office  was  obligatory  only  while  they  held  office,  and 
that  all  obligation  ceased  with  resignation,  especially  when 
their  resignations  were  accepted.  This  assumption  rests 
upon  the  supposed  fact  that  supreme  allegiance  is  due  to  a 
single  State,  rather  than  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  or  Na- 
tion represented  by  the  General  Government.  The  subtle 
logic,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  was  carried  to 
the  complete  negation  of  the  national  unity,  or  autonomy,  had 
no  force  with  General  Thomas,  although  he  greatly  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  chosing  between  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  his  own  State,  in  alliance  with  other  Southern 
States.  And  although  he  had  not  entertained  Northern 
views  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
maintain  his  allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  And 
in  contrast  with  those  who  claimed  that  the  acceptance  of 
their  resignations  not  only  freed  them  from  the  service  re- 
quired by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  but  also  permitted  them 
to  extend  their  freedom  to  the  extreme  sequence  of  array- 
ing themselves  in  war  against  the  National  Government. 
Thomas  believed  that  there  was  a  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tion which  forbade  resignation,  with  a  view  to  take  up  arms 
against  theGovemment.  And  from  this  point  of  view  he 
condemned  the  National  authorities  for  accepting  the  resig- 
nati6n  of  officers,  when  aware  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
join  the  rebellion  as  soon  as  they  were  in  this  way  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oath  of  allegiance.  In  his  view, 
resignation  did  not  give  them  freedom  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  General  Government,  and  resting  upon  this 
ground  he  did  not  wait  till  his  own  State  had  seceded  to 
make  up  his  own  decision,  but  made  it  in  entire  independ- 
ence of  her  probable  action  in  the  National  crisis. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  two  days  before  the  bombardment 
of  Fbrt  Sumter,  Major  Thomas  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Cavalry  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  de- 
tachment at  New  York,  to  send  two  companies  to  Wash- 
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ington  for  duty  at  Army  headquarters,  and  cx>nduct  the 
remaining  companies  to  Carlisle  Barracks.  Before  leaving 
New  York  he  arranged  for  Mrs.  Thomas  to  join  him  at  Car- 
lisle in  three  or  four  days ;  but  when  at  Harrisburg  he  heard 
of  the  opening  of  the  war  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  knew  that  its 
long  continuance  was  inevitable,  he  telegraphed  to  her  to 
remain  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  informed  her  by 
letter  what  his  course  would  be.  He  also  wrote  to  his  sis- 
ters in  Virginia,  in  the  same  vein,  and  thereafter  he  ceased 
to  be  a  brother  in  their  regard. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  convention  of  Virginia  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May.  At 
first,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  give 
six  weeks  to  the  people  for  reflection  and  careful  action,  but 
the  proclamation  of  Governor  Letcher,  announcing  the.  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  plainly  indicated  his 
belief  th^t  it  would  be  ratified  by  the  people,  and  in  this 
proclamation  he  specifically  gave  the  authority  of  his  office 
to  military  preparations,  in  expectation  that  Virginia  would 
be  involved  in  war,  and  that  her  territory  would  be  its  leading 
theatre.  On  April  25th,  the  convention  passed  another  ordi- 
nance, adopting  and  ratifying  the  constitution  of  the  "  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America," 
but  providing  that  its  legal  operations  should  cease  if  tlie 
people  of  Virginia  should  by  vote  reject  the  ordinance  of 
secession.  But  by  the  authority  of  this  second  ordinance 
there  was  a  convention  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate 
States,  which  subjected  all  the  military  operations  of  the 
State  forces  to  the  control  of  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. This  action  of  the  Virginia  convention  precipitated 
the  problem  of  duty  upon  all  Virginians  in  the  United 
States  Army.  At  their  head  stood  Lieutenant  General 
Winfield  Scott,  commander-in-chief,  who  together  with  all 
other  natives  of  the  State,  was  officially  invited  to  discard 
his  allegiance  to  the  Greneral  Grovernment,  and  take  high 
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rank,  if  not  corresponding  rank,  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Rumors  that  he  had  resigned  were  jubilantly  circulated 
through  the  South ;  but  he  said :  "  I  have  not  changed ; 
have  no  thought  of  changing;  always  a  Union  man." 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  quartermaster  general,  offered 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  on  the  22nd.  Colonel 
Robert  E.  Lee  remained  at  his  residence  at  Arlington  in 
gloomy  hesitancy  until  called  upon  by  General  Scott,  on 
the  19th,  to  define  his  position.  The  next  day  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  sending  with  it  a  personal  letter  to  General 
Scott,  in  which  these  statements  were  made :  "It  would 
have  been  presented  at  once  but  for  the  struggle  it  has  cost 
me  to  separate  myself  from  the  service  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted all  the  best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  pos- 
sessed. *  *  *  Save  in  defense  of  my  State  I  never  desire 
to  draw  my  sword/*  If  the  latter  declaration  did  not  indi- 
cate a  compromise  with  conscience  it  certainly  did  evince 
his  blindness  in  not  discerning  the  logical  consequence  of 
drawing  his  sword  in  defense  of  Virginia,  when  that  State 
was  in  virtual  alliance  with  other  Southern  States  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To  defend  Virginia 
under  such  circumstances  was  simply  to  involve  himself  in 
all  the  phases  of  a  general  civil  war,  which  from  its  objects 
and  conditions  could  only  be  conducted  with  reference  to 
the  general  issue,  without  special  reference  to  the  defense  of 
Virginia  or  any  other  State,  on  its  own  account.  This  de- 
sired attitude  and  service  lasted  only  three  days.  On  the 
22nd  the  convention  of  Virginia  unanimously  confirmed 
Governor  Letcher's  nomination  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee 
to  command  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general;  and  the  day  following,  two  days 
before  his  resignation  from  the  United  States  Army  was  ac- 
cepted, and  four  before  the  notification  of  its  acceptance  was 
written,  and  five  days  after  Virginia  militia  had  twice  as- 
saulted United  States  troops,  this  man  who  had  offered  his 
resignation  after  a  severe  struggle,  placed  himself  before  the 
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world  as  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  by  accepting  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  his  native  State.  And  from  this  position  he  soon 
drifted  into  the  formal  service  of  the  Confederate  States. 
This  was  made  inevitable  by  the  action  of  the  Virginia  con- 
vention, which  subjected  the  State  forces  to  the  orders  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  on  the  loth  of  May,  "to  prevent  confu- 
sion," he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  "  Confederate 
forces,"  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  "South- 
em  Confederacy."  This  effort  to  avoid  confusion  fore- 
shadowed the  speedy  overriding  of  State  Rights  by  a 
government  established  to  protect  them,  showing  that  im- 
practicable theories  do  not  long  survive  the  test  of  war. 

Everything  that  was  done  or  proclaimed  in  Virginia  from 
the  1 2th  of  April  till  the  State  was  in  perfected  alliance  with 
the  Confederacy  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
ordinance  of  secession  would  be  ratified  by  the  people.  So 
also  the  resignations  of  Generals  Johnston  and  Lee  antici- 
pated the^endorsing  vote  of  the  people.  The  ordinance,  in 
its  text,  was  made  contingent,  but  these  officers  and  others 
ignored  the  possibility  that  its  ratification  would  fail. 

In  striking  contrast  with  many  officers  of  the  army  from 
Virginia,  Major  Thomas  was  at  this  time  actively  supporting 
the  General  Government,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  action  of 
his  native  State.  On  the  2ist  of  April,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  he  proceeded  with  four  companies  of  his  regiment  to 
aid  in  suppressing  a  mob  of  Maryland  secessionists,  that 
threatened  to  tear  up  the  track  of  the  Pennsylvania  Northern 
Central  railroad.  The  mob  dispersed  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  troops,  when  Major  Thomas  returned  to  Carlisle.  Upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Major  Thomas  was  promoted  to  the  position  pre- 
viously made  vacant  by  his  promotion.  At  this  point  these 
prominent  and  popular  Virginians,  who  had  been  intimately 
associated  in  the  brotherhood  of  arms,  who  had  many  traits 
of  character  in  common,  representing  the  chivalry  of  the 
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South,  and  the  highest  culture  of  the  United  States  Army, 
parted  company  forever,  from  radical  difference  of  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  the  relative  claim  of  State  and  country. 
With  Lee  it  was  a  regard  for  family,  native  State  and  South- 
em  associations,  and  not  a  desire  to  perpetuate  slavery,  nor 
a  conviction  that  secession  was  an  absolute  necessity.  Before 
the  war  he  had  been  in  favor  of  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  was  op- 
posed to  secession  in  the  abstract.  With  Thomas,  Southern 
influences  no  doubt  had  force,  being  more  decidedly  South- 
em  in  his  sentiments  than  Lee.  If  reports  from  Virginia 
may  be  believed,  an  effort  was  made  to  give  Thomas  the 
command  of  the  State  forces,  from  distrust  of  Lee,  but  the 
latter  yielded  to  pressure  against  positive  convictions,  and 
drifted  into  the  leadership  of  the  forces  in  arms  against  the 
General  Government.  The  latter  in  taking  Lee's  place  in 
the  Second  Cavalry  ignored  the  claims  of  Virginia  and  the 
South  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  remarkable  patriotism 
and  brilliant  generalship  under  the  flag  of  his  country. 

May  3rd,  Thomas  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  in  room  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  had  re- 
signed from  regard  to  the  action  of  Texas,  the  State  of  his 
adoption,  whose  claims  upon  him  had  been  emphasized  by  its 
peculiar  relations  to  the  General  Government,  and  by  the 
intimate  connection  he  had  himself  sustained  to  its  inde- 
pendence and  early  government.  Before  resigning  his  com- 
mission as  Colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  command  to  a  regularly  appointed  successor,  in 
hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  avoid  participation  in  the 
war. 

The  promotion  of  Thomas  was  rapid,  but  entirely  regu- 
lar, though  indicating  the  extensive  defection  of  the  ranking 
cavalry  officers.  Four  field  officers  from  the  First  and 
Second  cavalry  regiments  resigned  and  joined  the  rebel- 
lion. Had  Thomas  been  promoted  out  of  the  line  of  estab- 
lished precedents,   it  might  have  been  said  that  especial 
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effort  had  been  made  to  hold  him  in  the  army.  But  his 
promotions  were  not  complimentary.     * 

His  early  promotion  to  a  colonelcy  placed  him  above 
most  of  the  volunteer  colonels,  and  opened  the  way  for  his 
immediate  command  of  a  brigade.  August  3rd,  the  desig- 
nation of  his  regiment  was  changed  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
Fifth  Cavalry. 

Colonel  Thomas  remained  at  Carlisle  Barracks  until  the 
1st  of  June.  On  that  day  he  received  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  report  with  four  companies  of  his  regiment  and 
the  First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  to  Major  Greneral 
Robert  Patterson,  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Two 
days  after  he  was  assigned  to  the  comand  of  the  First 
brigade  of  the  Army  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  he  led 
his  brigade  across  Maryland  to  Williamsport,  and  crossed 
the  Potomac  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  participated  the  same 
day  in  an  engagement  at  Falling  Waters,  Virginia.  In  the 
movement  the  next  day  from  Falling  Waters  to  Martins- 
burg,  Colonel  Thomas  was  in  front  of  the  army,  and  skir- 
mished with  the  enemy  as  he  advanced.  He  led  again 
towards  Winchester,  and  drove  in  the  outlying  forces  of  the 
enemy  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the  isth. 

The  action  at  Falling  Waters  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  subsequent  battles  East  and  West ;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  the  most  imposing  that  occurred  before 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  it  two  Virginians  participated; 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  commanding  the  Confederate  troops, 
and  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding  a  brigade  in  the 
Army  of  Pennsylvania.  And  the  fact  that  this  was  their 
first  battle  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  gave  it  impor- 
tance. These  two  Virginians  were  alike  in  the  strength 
of  their  convictions.  They  were  not  enemies  in  war, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  holding  positions  in  opposing 
armies.  No  soldier  in  the  Southern  army  was  more 
earnest  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  South  than  Jackson,* 

*  *'  Stonewall  "  Jackson. 
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and  no  soldier  in  the  Northern  army  was  more  positive  in 
sustaining  the  General  Government  and  the  National  unity 
than  Thomas.     Both  were  loyal  to  convictions  of  duty,  and 
neither  hesitated  to  make  extreme  exertion  in  patriotic  ser- 
vice.     But   this   early   campaign   in   Virginia  tested    the 
strength  of  Thomas  far  more  than  that  of  Jackson.     The 
latter  was  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  under  the  sway 
of  Southern  traditions  and  sentiments;  the  former  rose  su- 
perior to  all  such  influences,  and  heartily  supported  the 
National  cause.    Jackson  was  defending  his  native  State ; 
Thomas  was  invading  it  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  in 
which  Virginia  had  assumed  leadership.     When  therefore 
Colonel  Thomas,  with  drawn  sword,  crossed  the  Potomac 
into  that  State,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  supreme  test  of 
loyBlty;  and  yet  so  assured  was  he  of  the  rightfulness  of 
his  act,  that  he  hesitated  as  little  as  when,  in  1864,  he  rode 
forth  from  Nashville  to  victory.     Had  he  been  wavering  in 
July,  1 861,  he  would  have  halted  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  and  asked  for  some  other  initiative  to  warfare  for 
the  Union.     But  having  deliberately  settled  the  question  of 
duty  in  the  crisis  before  he  drew  his  sword,  Virginians  in 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  National  Government 
were  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  the  "  sacred  soil "  of 
his  native  State  was  simply  the  enemy's  territory. 

General  Patterson's  campaign  produced  no  results  which 
gave  fame  to  any  officer  participating  in  it.  General  Jos. 
E.  Johnston  commanding  the'  opposing  army,  joined  General 
Beauregard  in  time  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  Bull  Run. 
For  a  time  the  blame  for  failure  to  hold  Johnston  in  his 
front  fell  heavily  upon  General  Patterson.  It  was  even 
thought  that  after  failure  to  hold  the  enemy  at  Winchester, 
he  should  have  reenforced  General  McDowell  before  or 
during  that  engagement.  The  truth  in  the  case,  or  rather 
the  discussion  of  the  possibilities  to  General  Patterson,  is 
not  pertinent  to  this  biography;  but  the  opinion  of  General 
Thomas  in  the  premises  certainly  is.     It  was  characteristic 
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for  him  to  sustain  his  superior  when  he  knew  that  public 
opinion  was  against  him,  because,  as  he  believed,  the  facts 
were  not  known  to  the  country.  General  Patterson  asked 
the  advice  of  his  officers  as  to  the  best  method  of  vindica- 
tion. In  answer  Thomas  addressed  to  him,  through  another, 
the  following  letter: 

Camp  near  Hyattstown,  Md., 
August  25th,  1861. 
Dear  Colonel: 

Your  note  has  just  been  handed  me.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Newton  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  General  Patterson's  campaign. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  writing  to  the  general  and  asked  me  what  he 
should  state  was  my  opinion  as  to  the  general's  course.  I  told  him 
that  he  could  say,  that  if  I  was  situated  as  he  was,  I  would  make  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  to  the  general-in-chief  or  the  Secretary  of 
War,  fortifying  it  with  copies  of  the  orders,  etc.,  and  demand  justice 
at  their  hands,  and  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  give  it,  I  would  then 
demand  a  court  of  inquiry. 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

P.  S. — I  think,  however,  that  time  will  set  the  general  all  right,  as 
I  see  the  papers  are  much  more  favorable  to  him  than  at  first 

Subsequently  he  wrote  the  following  letter  in  General 
Patterson's  vindication  : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Before  Atlanta,  Georgia,  August  8th,  1864. 
My  Dear  General  : 

Your  favor  of  the  i6th  of  July,  was  only  received  a  few  days 
since,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  irregularities  of  the  mails  to  the 
front.  In  the  council  of  war,  at  Martinsburg,  I  in  substance  ad- 
vised an  advance  towards  Winchester,  at  least  as  far  as  Bunker 
Hill,  and  if  your  information,  after  the  army  reached  Bunker  Hill, 
led  you  to  believe  that  Johnston  still  occupied  Winchester  in  force, 
then  to  shift  our  troops  over  to  Charlestown,  as  that  move  would 
place  our  communications  with  our  depot  of  supplies  in  safety,  and 
still  threaten  and  hold  Johnston  at  Winchester,  which  I  understood 
was  all  that  you  were  expected  or  required  to  do.  I  should  have 
advised  a  direct  advance  on  Winchester  but  for  the  character  of  the 
troops  composing  your  army.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
a  couple  of  squadrons  of  the  Second  U.  S.  cavalry  and  two  bat- 
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tcrics  of  regular  artillery,  three  months'  men,  and  their  term  of 
service  would  expire  in  a  few  days.  Judging  of  them  as  of  other 
volunteer  troops,  had  I  been  their  commander,  I  should  not  have 
been  willing  to  risk  them  in  a  heavy  battle  coming  off  within  a  few 
days  of  the  expiration  of  their  service. 

I  have  always  believed,  and  have  frequently  so  expressed  myself, 
that  your  management  of  the  three  months'  campaign  was  able  and 
judicious,  and  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  considering  the 
means  at  your  disposal  and  the  nature  of  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand. 

With  much  respect  and  esteem, 

I  remain.  General,  very  sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Major-General  U.  S.  V. 

Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

These  letters  show  his  loyalty  to  his  commander  and  his 
willingness  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  move- 
ment for  which  General  Patterson  was  severely  censured. 
A  man  less  regardful  of  the  truth  and  justice  might  have 
been  silent  or  evasive  under  such  circumstances.  His  ac- 
tion in  this  instance  was  consistent  with  his  official  and 
personal  conduct  throughout  his  career.  He  gave  cordial 
support  to  his  commander  under  all  circumstances,  even 
when  executing  plans  which  he  did  not  approve.  Subse- 
quent pages  will  illustrate  the  fact  in  numerous  instances. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1861,  Col.  George  H.  Thomas 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  Briga- 
dier General  Robert  Anderson  had  accepted  command  in 
Kentucky,  his  native  State,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  select  four  brigadier  generals  to  serve  under 
him.  He  had  chosen  W.  T.  Sherman,  D.  C.  Buell  and  O. 
M.  Mitchel,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  brigadier 
generals,  Sherman  and  Buell  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  Mitchel 
on  the  9th  of  August;  on  the  15th  of  August  he  was  think- 
ing of  naming  S.  B.  Buckner  as  the  fourth  subordinate  brig- 
adier general.  At  this  time  he  invited  his  nephew,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  M.  Anderson  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  to  visit  him  at 
Washington,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  purpose  of  recom- 
mending this   Kentuckian   for  appointment.      Lieutenant 
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Anderson,  now  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
had  lived  in  Kentucky  before  the  war,  in  the  practice  of 
law;  and  having  full  knowledge  of  Buckner's  efforts,  as 
commander-in  chief  of  the  **  State  Guard,"  to  cause  the  se- 
cession of  that  State,  he  readily  convinced  his  uncle  that 
negotiations  with  him  were  useless.  He  then  recommended 
his  colonel,  George  H.  Thomas,  for  the  vacant  place,  men- 
tioning his  conduct  in  General  Patterson's  campaign  and 
his  pronounced  loyalty.  Vacancies  in  the  Fifth  Cavalry, 
caused  by  the  defection  of  Southern  officers,  had  been  filled 
by  men  from  the  North,  who  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  intense  loyalty  of  the  Northern  people.  Some  of  the 
old  officers  were  natives  of  the  South,  and  these,  with  others 
of  Northern  birth,  were  not  slow  to  condemn  abolitionists 
and  militia  organizations,  or  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion.  One  of  this  class  so  far  forgot  soldierly  and  pa- 
triotic duty  as  to  express  gladness  at  the  defeat  of  General 
B.  F.  Butler's  forces  at  Big  Bethel,  Virginia,  and  when  told 
by  a  new  officer  that  he  was  fighting  on  the  wrong  side, 
promptly  challenged  the  offending  comrade  to  a  duel.  To 
compose  this  quarrel,  Colonel  Thomas  required  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  the  challenge,  telling  the  officer  who 
offered  it  that  he  had  given  utterance  to  '*  improper  and 
unsoldierly  sentiments."  General  Anderson  had  served 
with  Thomas  in  the  artillery,  and  regarding  him  as  "  one  of 
the  very  best  officers  in  the  army,"  at  once  wrote  his  name 
in  his  list,  and  went  to  the  President  to  request  his  promo- 
tion and  assignment  to  service  in  Kentucky. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  recommendation  of  Thomas 
for  appointment  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  was 
made  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  served  as  a  private  soldier 
under  him  in  Virginia.  His  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  evinced  a  clear  discernment  of  the  character  of 
Thomas  and  a  full  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a  com- 
mander.   As  Mr.  Randall  anticipated  the  judgment  of  more 
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than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who  served  under  Greheral 
Thomas,  his  letter  is  subjoined : 

Sandy  Hook,  Md.,  Aug.  3,  1861. 
Friend  Scott  : 

I  hear  you  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Rest 
assured  that  no  man  delights  more  in  your  high  position  than  I  do. 
I  notice  that  the  Government  is  now  considering  the  appointment  of 
proper  persons  to  be  brigadier  generals.  In  the  name  of  God,  let 
them  be  men  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  positions 
to  which  they  may  be  assigned.  Inefficiency  is  the  evil  of  the  hour. 
1  his  opinion  is  based  upon  our  observation  of  nearly  three  months. 
Most  of  the  time,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  time,  we  have  been  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas,  now  commanding  one 
of  the  brigades  here.  He  is  thoroughly  competent  to  be  a  brigadier- 
general,  has  the  confidence  of  every  man  in  his  command  for  the 
reason  that  they  recognize  and  appreciate  capacity — which  to  them  in 
every  hour  of  the  day  is  so  essential  to  their  safety.  Now,  let  me  as 
a  friend  of  this  Administration,  in  so  far  as  the  war  is  concerned  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  is  involved,  urge  upon  Gen.  Cameron 
to  select  Colonel  Thomas  as  one  of  the  number  of  proposed  briga- 
diers. This  appointment  would  give  renewed  vigor  and  courage  to 
this  section  of  the  army.  I  am,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  private  in 
the  First  City  Cavalry  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  never  saw  Colonel 
Thomas  until  I  saw  him  on  parade,  and  our  intercourse  has  only 
been  such  as  exists  between  a  colonel  and  one  of  his  soldiers ;  hence 
you  sec  my  recommendation  comes  from  pure  motives,  and  entirely 
free  from  social  or  political  considerations.  I  speak  for  and  write  in 
behalf  of  the  brave  men  who,  in  this  hour  of  our  country's  peril,  are 
coming  forward  and  endangering  their  own  lives,  and  perhaps  leav- 
ing those  most  dear  to  them  without  a  support.  I  write  warmly, 
because  I  think  I  know  the  necessity  of  the  case.  You  will  do  the 
country  a  service  by  giving  my  letter  a  serious  consideration.  I  hope 
to  be  in  Washington  some  time  about  the  ist  of  September,  when  I 
shall  try  to  see  you.  Will  you  please  present  my  regards  to  General 
Cameron,  and  if  he  has  time  to  read  this  letter,  hand  it  to  him. 

Yours  truly,  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

The  most  important  fact  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  that 
General  Thomas,  in  a  short  campaign,  elicited  the  confi- 
dence of  his  soldiers  through  their  appreciation  of  his  ca- 
pacity.    There  was  to  his  troops,  from  first  to  last,  such  a 
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revelation  of  prudence  and  power  that  extreme  confidence 
was  inevitable.  His  orders  were  therefore  always  obeyed 
by  officers  and  soldiers  without  question,  because  they  never 
doubted  the  practicability  of  any  requirement  This  power 
to  call  forth  universal  confidence  in  his  generalship  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  uniform  success,  and  will  have  frequent 
illustrations  in  subsequent  pages.  Mr.  Randall  thus  early 
indicated  the  filial  feeling  of  his  soldiers  towards  him — a 
feeling  which  found  expression  from  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, through  the  favorite  appellation,  *'  Pap  Thomas^ 

Colonel  Thomas  having  been  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  at  the  time  mentioned,  Lieutenant 
Anderson  bore  from  Washington  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  appointment  and  a  personal  letter  from  General 
Anderson. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Virginians,  since  the  death  of 
General  Thomas,  that  this  promotion  defeated  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  ordnance,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  the 
State  forces  of  Virginia.  If  Governor  Letcher  and  his  old 
friends  in  that  State  had  at  this  time  any  expectation  of  his 
accepting  such  a  position  they  were  indulging  in  a  delusion, 
which  was  forbidden  by  reasonable  presumption  as  well  as 
by  facts.  He  had  in  April  disregarded  the  invitation  of  the 
convention  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  all  Virginians  in 
the  United  States  Army,  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
State.  He  had  accepted  promotion  in  the  Second  Cavalry, 
in  room  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
having  previously  taken  command  to  refit  the  regiment  for 
active  service,  after  it  had  been  despoiled  of  arms  and 
equipments  by  the  authorities  of  Texas.  He  had  subse- 
quently invaded  his  native  State,  an  act  demonstrative  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  General  Government,  and  destructive  of  all 
prospect  of  position  or  fair  fame  in  Virginia.  And  yet  it 
has  been  seriously  affirmed  that  the  long  suffering  Governor 
of  Virginia,  was  holding  a  position  for  him  until  the  17th 
of  August,  despite  his  unpardonable  sin.  "  At  that  date,  it  is 
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• 

reasonable  to  suppose,  Governor  Letcher  was  thinking  of  a 
halter,  rather  than  a  commission,  for  Thomas,  and  it  is 
utterly  false,  as  asserted,  that  the  latter,  who3e  life  was  un- 
stained by  a  single  act  of  deception  and  unmarred  by  an 
equivocal  attitude,  was  moved  to  irrevocable  loyalty  by  his 
appointment  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

As  there  was  a  wide  chasm  between  Thomas  and  disloyal 
Virginians,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  motives  and  actions  were 
misunderstood  in  his  native  State.  But,  in  retrospect,  it  is 
strange  that  the  National  authorities  distrusted  him  in  186 1, 
of  later  in  the  war.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
reluctantly  made  him  a  brigadier-general.  General  Sher- 
man thus  mentions  this  reluctance  in  his  "Memoirs:**  "It 
hardly  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  come  to 
Willard's  Hotel  to  meet  us,  but  my  impression  is  that  he 
did,  and  that  General  Anderson  had  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  appoint  George  H.  Thomas,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  to  be  brigadier-general,  because  so  many  South- 
cm  officers  had  already  played  false ;  but  I  was  still  more 
emphatic  in  my  endorsement  of  him  by  reason  of  my  talk 
with  him  at  the  time  he  crossed  the  Potomac  with  Patter- 
son's army,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  promised  to  appoint  him  and 
to  assign  him  to  duty  with  General  Anderson.* 

The  assignment  was  made  by  the  following  order : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  August  24th,  1861. 
The  following  assignment  is  made  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
Volunteer  Service,  whose  appointment  was  announced  in  General 
Orders  No.  62,  from  the  War  Department : 

To  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  Brigadier-General  Robert 
Anderson,  commanding : 

Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman. 
Brigadier-General  George  H.  Thomas. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott. 

E.  D.  Townsend. 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

♦  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  19a,  193. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Thomas  Assigned  to  Command  in  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Ky.— Makes 
Preparations  for  an  Advance  into  East  Tennessee — Refuses 
TO  Serve  under  General  O.  M.  Mitchei/—Rebukes  Ex-Gov. 
ernor  Andrew  Johnson— Does  not  Believe  that  the  Enemy 
WILL  Advance   from  Bowling   Green  — Gains   a  Victory  at 

Mill  Springs — Practicability  and  advantages  of  His  Projected 

Movement  into  East  Tennessee. 

ON  the  26th  of  August,  1861,  Brigadier-General  Thomas 
was  relieved  from  duty  under  Major-General  N.  P. 
Banks,  who  had  succeeded  General  Patterson,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Robert  Anderson,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. In  compliance  he  reported  on  the  6th  of  September, 
and  on  the  1 2th  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  in  room  of  Lieutenant  William 
Nelson,  U.  S.  Navy. 

When  this  newly  appointed  brigadier  entered  upon  his 
career  as  a  general,the  people  of  the  country  were  hardly 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  It  was  not  generally  known  at  the 
time  that  he  and  General  Sherman  had  been  sent  to  Louis- 
ville at  the  special  solicitation  of  Greneral  Anderson,  who 
had  accepted  what  he  considered  a  very  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult service  in  his  native  State.  In  the  light  of  the  subse- 
quent service  of  Sherman  and  Thomas,  the  action  of  Ander- 
son in  connecting  them  with  the  intricate  problems  of  the 
central  line  of  invasion,  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  was  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  his  short 
administration  as  a  Department  Commander. 

While  en  route  from  Louisville  to  his  post  General 
Thomas  was  exposed  to  personal  danger  from  the  seces- 
sionists of  that  region,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the 
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failure  of  their  friends  to  withdraw  Kentucky  from  the 
Union,  and  by  the  developed  purpose  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  military  posts  and  camps  in  the  State 
and  conduct  military  operations  within  its  limits,  without 
regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Fortunately  he 
eluded  his  enemies  on  the  way,  and  assumed  command  at 
Camp  Dick  Robinson  on  the  isth  of  September.  He  found 
about  six  thousand  partially  organized  troops,  that  had  been 
collected  together  by  Nelson,  against  the  protest  of  both 
loyal  and  disloyal  Kentuckians. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  anticipation  of  service  in  Ken- 
tucky, Thomas  had  studied  plans  of  operations,  and  had 
soon  decided  that  the  first  step  in  their  execution  should  be 
the  invasion  of  E^st  Tennessee  through  Cumberland  Gap. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  line  of 
invasion,  from  military  considerations  alone,  before  he  left 
Washington,  that  he  urged  General  Scott  to  authorize  an 
offensive  movement  on  that  line.  He  was  the  more  eager  to 
conduct  an  expedition  into  East  Tennessee  when  he  saw  in 
his  camp  loyal  soldiers  from  that  region,  who  had  fled  from 
the  tyranny  there  reigning,  and  knew  that  a  large  part  of 
the  citizens  of  that  section  were  as  loyal  as  his  Tennessee 
soldiers.  He  announced  two  objects  for  his  projected  move- 
ment— to  seize  and  hold  the  only  railroad  that  connected 
the  northern  parts  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
and  all  of  Tennessee,  with  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  relieve  from  oppression  the  patriots  of  East  Tennessee. 
These  objects  turned  his  face  towards  Cumberland  Gap  at 
the  beginning  of  his  service  in  Kentucky.  But  from  the 
first  he  met  insurmountable  difficulties.  His  position  con- 
nected him  with  local  political  and  military  affairs.  Equip- 
ments for  his  troops  were  long  withheld,  and  when  reen- 
forcements  were  sent  to  him  in  response  to  his  oft-repeated 
urgent  calls,  new  regiments  were  sent,  without  complete 
equipments  or  transportation.  Another  embarrassment  was 
the  impatience  of  the  East  Tennesseeans  in  his  camp,  who 
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were  annoyingly  clamorous  for  an  advance  to  their  homes. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  organize  such  an 
expedition  as  promised  success.  He  had  men,  but  was 
destitute  of  almost  everything  else  that  pertains  to  the 
organization  of  efficient  regiments  and  brigades.  He  an- 
nounced a  brigade  organization  as  soon  as  he  had  mustered 
and  nominally  organized  a  few  regiments.  This  brigade  was 
the  first  organized  in  Kentucky,  and  it  was  historically  meet 
that  the  general  who  organized  the  brigade  which  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  grand  army  should,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
muster  out  from  that  army  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men. 

While  active  in  preparing  for  the  projected  advance  into 
East  Tennessee,  he  received  a  letter  from  Brigadier-General 
O.  M.  Mitchel,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
stating  that  he  had  received  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  directing  him  to  repair  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson  and 
prepare  the  troops  for  a  forward  movement,  first  to  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  ultimately  into  East  Tennessee.  At  this 
General  Thomas  was  surprised  and  indignant.  Had  he  been 
averse,  thus  early  in  the  war,  to  the  responsibility  of  com- 
manding troops  in  a  bold  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
he  would  have  cheerfully  turned  over  his  command  to 
General  Mitchel,  and  as  cheerfully  served  under  him.  But 
he  perceived  that  he  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  gen- 
eral who,  although  he  was  his  senior  by  a  few  days, 
had  no  relation  to  the  projected  movement.  He  had 
first  suggested  the  invasion  of  East  Tennessee,  and  had 
done  all  that  had  been  possible  to  prepare  for  it,  and  he  re- 
garded the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieving  him 
from  command,  as  evidence  that  it  was  believed  at  Wash- 
ington that  he  had  been  needlessly  tardy  in  executing  his 
own  plan,  or  as  proof  that  for  some  unrevcaled  reason  it  was 
desirable  to  put  another  general  in  his  place,  before  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  prepare  for  so  important  an  enter- 
prise.    He  claimed  that  he  had  a   right  under  the  circum- 
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Stances  to  a  fair  trial,  before  removal,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  feelings  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
towards  him.  The  reason  of  this  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  and  he  is  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  revealed.  It  certainly,  however,  evinced 
either  distrust  of  Thomas  as  a  general,  or  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  loyalty  to  the  National  Government  He  there- 
fore as  a  protest  against  the  indigfnity  or  suspicion,  requested 
to  be  relieved  from  duty  with  the  troops  that  had  been 
under  his  command^  objecting,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
a  subordinate  position  in  connection  with  them.  He  was 
eager,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  to  hold  an  independent 
command.  This  fact  so  strongly  evincing  his  self-confi- 
dence was  not  known  to  the  country,  and  his  subsequent 
quiet  submission  to  service  under  a  general  of  absolute 
inferiority  of  rank,  made  the  impression  that  from  excessive 
modesty  or  lack  of  confidence  in  himself  he  preferred  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  It  will  be  shown  in  another  connection 
that  he  subsequently  made  emphatic  protest  against  service 
under  a  general  of  inferior  rank,  when  he  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  the  command  of  a  large  army,  and  failing 
then,  he  thereafter  submitted  to  an  indignity  repugnant  to 
every  self-reliant,  soldier  and  abhorrent  to  martial  traditions. 
In  asking  to  be  relieved  from  service  under  CJeneral  Mit- 
chel,  Thomas  placed  his  case  on  a  higher  plane  than  that 
of  mere  rank.  With  him  it  was  a  question  of  justice,  in  the 
determination  of  rightful  command.  The  subjoined  letters 
reveal  his  views  and  those  of  General  Sherman  in  the  pre- 
mises : 

Headq*rs  Camp  Dick  Robinson, 

Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Oct  11,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  O.  M.  Mitchel, 
Coin*d'gDep*t  of  the  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  O. 

••  General  :  Your  communication  of  the  loth  instant  was  received 
to-day  at  the  hands  of  Governor  Johnson.  I  have  been  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  prepare  the  troops  for  a  move  on  Cumberland  Ford. 
and  to  seize  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  and  shall  continue 
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to  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you  until  your  arrival  here ;  but  justice  to 
myself  requires  that  I  ask  to  be  relieved  from  duty  with  these  troops, 
since  the  Secretary  of  War  thought  it  necessary  to  supersede  me  in 
command  without,  as  I  conceive,  any  just  cause  for  so  doing. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Brig.-Gen'l  U.  S.  V.  Com'd'g. 

Headq'rs  Camp  Dick  Robinson, 
Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  ii,  1861. 
Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Com'd'g  Dep't  of  the  Cumberland,  Louisville,  Ky. : 
General:  I  received  an  official  communication  to-day  from 
Brigadier  General  O  M.  Mitchel,  informing  me  that  he  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  repair  to  this  camp  and  prepare 
the  troops  for  a  forward  movement,  first  to  Cumberland  Ford,  and 
eventually  to  seize  upon  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad.    As 
I  have  been  doing  all  in  my  power  to  effect  this  very  thing,  to  have 
the  execution  of  it  taken  from  me  when  nearly  prepared  to  take  the 
field,  is  extremely  mortifying.     I  have  therefore  respectfully  to  ask 
to  be  relieved  from  duty  with  the  troops  on  the  arrival  of  General 
Mitchel.  I  am,  General,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  V.  Com'd*g. 

October  13,  1861. 
General  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Com'd'g  Camp  Dick  Robinson. 

You  are  authorized  to  go  on  and  prepare  your  command  for 
active  sei*vice.  General  Mitchel  is  subject  to  my  orders,  and  I  will, 
if  possible,  give  you  the  opportunity  to  complete  what  you  have 
begun.  Of  course  I  would  do  all  I  can  to  carry  out  your  wishes,  but 
feel  that  the  affairs  of  Kentucky  call  for  the  united  action  of  all  en- 
gaged. W.  T.  Sherman, 

Brig.-Gen.  Com'd'g  Dep't  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  execution  of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  might 
have  ruined  the  reputation  of  Thomas  as  a  General,  and 
deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its  ablest  commanders.  It 
would  have  produced  distrust  of  his  ability  or  loyalty,  and 
might  have  deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  to  reveal  his 
capacity  as  a  General.     The  implied  distrust  of  the  authori- 
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ties  at  Washington  must  have  been  exceedingly  painful  to 
as  true  and  sensitive  a  man  as  Thomas.  Having  taken  a 
loyal  position  in  the  National  crisis  with  deliberation  and 
from  a  firm  conviction  of  duty,  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
just,  if  not  generous,  treatment  from  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  'War.  A  man  less  pure  and  strong  might  have 
swerved  from  his  loyalty  under  such  provocation. 

If  the  order  for  his  removal  from  command  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  advanced  far  towards  East  Tennessee, 
the  patience  of  the  National  authorities  was  to  be  still  fur- 
ther tried.  The  barriers  to  an  advance  were  multiplied 
quite  as  rapidly  as  preparations  for  it  were  made.  The 
enemy  discerned  the  probability  of  such  a  movement,  and 
for  the  double  purpose  of  defeating  it  and  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  in  Kentucky,  put  columns  of 
troops  in  motion  towards  Central  Kentucky  from  Cumber- 
land Ford,  Barboursville  and  Tompkinsville.  As  these 
movements  were  developed.  General  Thomas  became  more 
urgent  for  reenforcements  and  munitions.  The  very  fact 
that  the  enemy  had  counter  plans  intensified  in  his  view 
the  importance  of  the  movement  which  he  had  projected. 
To  the  enemy,  the  value  of  the  railroad  from  Tennessee  to 
Virginia  was  greatly  enhanced  *by  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting supplies  from  Tennessee  to  Richmond.  He  there- 
fore made  a  show  of  aggression  on  Thomas's  line  of  advance 
to  prevent  offense  on  his  part.  This  appearance  of  offense 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  discouraged  the  loyal  Tennessee 
troops,  and  caused  the  loyal  Kentuckians  to  be  as  clamor- 
ous for  defensive  measures  as  the  other  class  had  been  for 
an  advance  into  East  Tennessee.  In  the  midst  of  these 
embarrassments.  General  Thomas'  plans  assumed  greater 
breadth.  As  soon  as  practicable,  he  threw  some  of  his  best 
troops  forward  to  Rock  Castle  Hills,  and  sent  others  in 
support  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  enemy's  first  advances  were  evidently  tentative,  as 
columns  from  different  directions  would  present  themselves 
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and  then  withdraw.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  force 
before  Colonel  Garrard's  Third  Kentucky  infantry,  at  Rock 
Castle  Hills,  under  Greneral  Zollicoffer,  had  a  more  serious 
purpose  than  mere  menace,  and  General  Thomas  sent 
Brigadier-General  Schoepf,  with  Cobum's,  Woolford's  and 
Steedman's  regiments  and  Standart's  battery  to  Garrard's 
support.  These  troops  reached  Rock  Castle  Hills  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  October  20th. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  again  opened  the  way  for  an 
advance,  and  General  Thomas  threw  forward  Schoepfs 
command  to  London  and  asked  for  reenforcements,  muni- 
tions and  transportation.  He  also  suggested  that  a  co- 
operative force  should  move  up  the  Big  Sandy  River,  while 
he  himself  should  advance  by  Barboursville  to  East  Ten- 
nessee, seize  the  railroad  and  then  turn  upon  Zollicoffer  and 
capture  him.  But  eager  as  he  was  to  move  forward  he  was 
not  willing  to  take  so  great  a  risk  without  an  adequate 
force.  He  waited  here,  though  spurred  by  his  own  desire, 
as  he  often  afterwards  delayed,  when  urged  by  his  superiors, 
until  he  could  perceive  the  conditions  of  success.  He  thus 
made  a  reputation  for  slowness,  but  avoided  the  failures  that 
ill-conditioned  movements  generally  entailed. 

While  waiting  for  adequate  resources,  the  loyal  Tennes- 
seeans  became  very  impatient  and  almost  openly  mutinous. 
Andrew  Johnson,  ex-Governor  of  Tennessee,  addressed  a 
letter  of  complaint  to  Thomas,  the  purport  of  which  is  re-   ' 
vealed  by  the  following  communications : 

Headquarters  Crab  Orchard, 
November  7th,  1861 

Governor  Andrew  Johnson, 
London,  Ky. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  6th  instant  is  at  hand.  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  get  troops  and  transportation  and  means  to  advance  into 
East  Tennessee.  I  believe  General  Sherman  has  done  the  same.  Up 
to  this  time  we  have  been  unsuccessful.  Have  you  heard  by  what 
authority  the  troops  from  London  were  to  fall  back  ?  Because  I  have 
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not  and  shall  not  move  any  of  them  back,  unless  ordered,  because 
if  I  am  not  interfered  with  I  can  have  them  subsisted  there  as  well 
as  here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  rumor  has  g^own  out  of  the  fever- 
ish excitement,  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  regi- 
ments, that  no  further  advance  is  contemplated.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  doing  the  best  1  can.  Our  commanding  general  is  doing  the 
same,  and  using  all  his  influence  to  equip  a  force  for  the  rescue  of 
East  Tennessee.  If  the  Tennesseeans  are  not  content  and  must  go, 
then  the  risk  of  disaster  will  remain  with  them.  Some  of  our  troops 
are  not  yet  clothed,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  get  clothing. 

For  information  respecting  the  organization  of  regiments  I  send 
you  General  Orders  No.  90,  War  Department.  If  the  gentlemen  you 
name  can  raise  regiments  agreeably  to  the  conditions  and  instruc- 
tions contained  in  said  order,  the  Government  will  accept  them,  and 
I  hope  will  have  arms  to  place  in  their  hands  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months. 

In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  I  am  here  ready  to  obey  orders,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  the  troops  at  London  will  see  the  necessity  of 
doing  the  same. 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  V. 

Headquarters  Crab  Orchard, 
November  7th,  1861. 

Brigadier-Gekeral  Schoepp, 
Com'd'g  Camp  Calvert,  London,  Ky. 

General : 

I  find  it  necessary  to  reply  to  Governor  Johnson's  letter  in  the  fore- 
going, which  I  send  to  you  for  your  information.  It  is  time  that  dis- 
contented persons  should  be  silent,  both  in  and  out  of  the  service.  I 
sympathize  most  deeply  with  the  Blast  Tennesseeans  on  account  of 
their  natural  anxiety  to  relieve  their  friends  and  families  from  the 
terrible  apprehension  which  they  are  now  suffering.  But  to  make  the 
attempt  to  rescue  them  when  not  half  prepared  is  culpable,  especially 
when  our  enemies  are  perhaps  as  anxious  that  we  should  make  the 
move  as  the  Tennesseeans  themselves,  for  it  is  well  known  by  our 
commanding  general  that  Buckner  has  an  overwhelming  force 
within  striking  distance,  whenever  he  can  get  us  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  hope  you  will  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  dealing  decidedly  with 
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such  people,  and  you  have  my  authority  and  orders  for  doing  so.  We 
must  learn  to  abide  our  time  or  we  will  never  be  successful. 

Respectfully  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  V. 

These  letters  met  the  questions  at  issue  fairly  and  with  the 
decision  of  a  man  of  nerve  and  power.  He  was  himself  in- 
tensely eager  for  the  advance  demanded  by  Governor  John- 
son and  the  East  Tennessee  troops,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  a  successful  expedition,  and  was  himself  a  subordinate. 
If  prepared  he  could  not  have  moved  without  orders,  and 
without  adequate  preparations  he  was  unwilling  to  advance, 
even  if  liberty  had  been  given  to  him.  He  sympathized 
with  the  impatient  patriots,  but  military  considerations  were 
paramount.  When  it  is  considered  that  he  wrote  so  de- 
cidedly to  a  man  who  had  great  political  influence,  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  his  boldness  in  the  face  of  threatening 
possibilities.  Mr.  Johnson  may  not  have  had  a  causative  re- 
lation to  this  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  knowledge  of  it,since  he  bore  General  Mitchel's 
letter  to  General  Thomas.  When  on  his  way  tojoin  the  Tennes- 
see soldiers,  in  Kentucky,  General  Thomas  was  bold  to  say  to 
this  clamorous  Governor,  representing  a  congenial  constit- 
uency, that  he  was  unwilling  to  move  without  due  prepara- 
tion. And  as  he  was  unwilling  to  move  on  such  a  condition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  so  he  continued  reluctant  to 
initiate  operations,  in  absence  of  favorable  circumstances  to 
the  end  of  the  conflict.  Few,  if  any,  subordinate  com- 
manders were  more  averse  to  action  when  unprepared,  or 
more  quick  and  forceful  when  preparations  were  sufficient. 

Governor  Johnson's  intimation  that  the  troops  in  advance 
were  to  be  withdrawn  proved  to  be  correct.  General  Sher- 
man became  convinced  that  the  enemy  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  at  Bowling  Green,  and  could  advance  at  pleasure. 
And  on  November  5th  he  wrote  to  General  Thomas  to  hold 
Zollicofler  in  check  and  await  events.      Thomas  doubtless 
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alluded  to  this  conviction  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Johnson, 
and  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  orders  made 
provision  for  a  consistent  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from 
London,  though  such  a  step  was  against  his  own  judg^ 
ment.  General  Sherman  had  not  in  any  other  way  intimated 
to  him  that  a  retrograde  movement  was  meditated,  and  he 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  required.  But  on  the  nth  he 
was  ordered  by  General  Sherman  to  withdraw  his  troops 
across  the  Kentucky  River,  as  it  was  probable  that  Zollicoffer 
had  twenty  thousand  men.  The  next  day  Sherman 
announced  that  he  was  convinced  that  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  intended  to  ad- 
vance with  an  army  of  about  forty-five  thousand  men  between 
General  Thomas  at  Crab  Orchard  and  Greneral  A.  McD. 
McCook  at  Nolensville,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad,  with  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  as  his  objectives ; 
and  he  directed  Thomas  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
withdraw  to  a  point  back  of  Danville,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  leaving  the  remainder  at  Rock  Castle 
Hills.  Greneral  Thomas  in  reply  expressed  his  want  of  faith 
in  General  Johnston's  aggressive  purpose,  since  his  own  in- 
formation indicated  that  the  enemy  in  his  froi^t  was  with- 
drawing, and  no  such  movement  had  been  discerned  by  his 
scouts. 

The  withdrawal  of  Thomas'  forces  caused  great  suffering 
and  loss  of  men  and  material.  Sickness  was  prevalent  and 
the  march  was  a  hurried  one.  As  it  was  not  generally 
known  at  the  time  who  was  responsible  for  the  movement, 
censure  was  heaped  upon  him.  Correspondents  and  critics 
depicted  the  sufferings  of  the  men,  and  the  loss  of  material, 
and  discerning  no  compensative  results,  attempted  to  bal- 
ance accounts  with  abuse  of  Thomas.  Under  this  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  he  was  silent,  waiting  as  at  other 
times  for  "time  and  history  to  do  him  justice." 

This  was  the  situation  when  Greneral  D.  C.  Buell  assumed 
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command  of  the  department  on  the  15th  of  November. 
Five  days  later  the  new  commander  ordered  Greneral  Thomas 
to  move  his  command  to  Columbia,  and  subsequently  di- 
rectly to  Lebanon.  At  this  time  General  Johnston  had  fif- 
teen thousand  men  at  Bowling  Green,  and  conjecture  had 
magnified  his  force  threefold.  General  Buell  lost  no  time 
in  concentrating  his  troops  at  first  for  defense,  and  subse- 
quently for  aggression.  He  did  not  approve  of  an  advance 
into  East  Tennessee,  but  proposed  for  himself  a  movement 
upon  Nashville,  whenever  his  strength  should  warrant  such 
a  step.  Preparations  for  this  movement  upon  Nashville 
virtually  defeated  the  East  Tennessee  expedition,  although 
eflforts  were  subsequently  made  to  set  it  on  foot. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  Thomas*  command 
changed  for  the  worse  the  situation  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
besides   neutralizing  the  important    expedition  into   East 
Tennessee.      General  Zollicoffer  was   swifl   to  accept  the 
invitation   for    renewed    aggression,   given   by  the   with- 
drawal  of   the  troops    from    London,  and  Crab  Orchard, 
and   advanced   against   Somerset.      In   less   than  a  week 
after  he  left  Danville,  General  Thomas  was  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Carter,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding  a  brigade  of  East  Ten- 
nessee  troops  that  had  been  permitted  by  General  Buell 
to    remain   at     London,    that   tiie    enemy   was   advancing 
in   heavy    force   against   Somerset,  then  held  by  a  single 
regiment.      Carter   also   stated   that    he   could    not   leave 
his     post     to     render     assistance.       Thereupon     General 
Thomas  ordered  SchocpPs   brigade    from    Lebanon,   and 
Wolford's   cavalry  from  Columbia,  to  Somerset.     He  sub- 
sequently ordered  regiments  from  the  rear  to  the  same  place, 
but  his  orders  were  countermanded  by  General  Buell,  who 
also  forbade  him  to  send  other  reenforcements  without  his 
authority.  As  he  entertained  a  different  view  of  the  situation 
at  Somerset,  and  was  intent   upon  advancing  in  another 
direction,  he  declared  that  Schoepf  *s   force  was  sufficient. 
Soon  after  the  enemy  crossed    the  Cumberland  River,  and 
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then  General  Thomas  asked  permission  to  go  to  Lebanon 
with  reenforcements,  but  General  Buell  refused  with  the 
remark  that  he  would  not  be  "  diverted  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary from  more  important  matters  by  the  annoying  affairs 
at  Somerset"  Thomas  was  thus  not  only  thwarted  in  the 
invasion  of  East  Tennessee,  but  was  also  restrained  from 
reenfordng  his  subordinate  at  Somerset. 

He  was  now  in  command  of  the  First  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio— the  new  designation  of  General  Buell's 
forces.  This  division*  comprised  sixteen  regiments  of 
infantry,  a  regiment  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  three 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  was  consequently  a  little  army  in 
itself;  but  its  component  parts  were  widely  scattered,  and 
its  commander  for  some  time  was  forbidden  to  unite  them. 

When,  however,  General  Buell  learned  that  the  enemy 
was  fortifying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
near  Somerset,  he  directed  Thomas,  December  29th,  to 
move  to  the  vicinity  of  Zollicoffer's  position,  communicate 
with  General  Schoepf,  and  organize  a  combined  attack  by 
Schoepf  in  front,  and  Thomas  himself  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank.  These  instructions  prescribed  a  plan  of  battle,  in 
outline  at  least ;  but  this  plan,  made  from  distant  view  and 
on  conjectural  grounds,  did  not  provide  for  the  actual  con- 
ditions. 

General  Thomas  began  his  march  December  31st,  and 
after  eighteen  days  of  necessarily  slow  movement,  in  almost 
constant  rain  and  over  almost  impassable  roads,  reached 
Logan's  Cross  Roads,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  enemy's 
position.  His  orders  required  a  conjunction  with  Schoepf 
before  he  should  attack  the  enemy.  He  therefore  halted 
his  command,  disposed  his  foremost  regiments  on  two  ad- 
jacent roads,  one  leading  directly  to  the  enemy's  position, 
and  the  other  running  thither  from  Somerset.     He  placed 

♦  For  details  of  organization  see  Hist.  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Vol.  I.  page  51. 
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detachments  of  cavalry  and  infantiy  far  to  the  front  to  guard 
against  a  surprise.  The  problem  of  uniting  two  columns 
in  the  face  of  a  concentrated  enemy  then  demanded  solu- 
tion. Having  selected  the  proper  place,  from  the  direction 
of  the  roads,  for  the  conjunction  of  his  forces,  either  for  an 
advance  ^^inst  the  enemy  or  for  defense  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  by  him,  he  communicated  with  General  Schoepf  and 
directed  him  to  send  three  regiments  to  his  position  before 
the  enemy.  These  dispositions  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
win  a  victory  the  next  day  in  a  battle  opened  by  the  foe- 
These  dispositions  were  judicious  in  their  relation  to  his 
own  contemplated  attack,  and  equally  so  for  the  defensive 
action  that  was  forced  upon  him.  The  great  general  is  he 
who  can  make  provision  for  all  possibilities,  and  this  Thomas 
did  throughout  the  war,  whenever  he  was  free  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment. 

The  commanders  of  the  Confederate  army,  Generals 
George  B.  Crittenden  and  Zollicoffer,  were  aware  of  the 
approach  of  General  Thomas,  and  left  their  entrenchments 
at  Beech  Grove,  in  hope  of  crushing  him  before  he  could 
obtain  support  from  Somerset,  or  be  able  to  concentrate  his 
forces  brought  from  Lebanon.  The  enemy  moved  from  his 
fortifications  so  early  in  the  morning  of  January  19th,  that 
he  marched  the  intervening  ten  miles,  and  attacked  Thomas* 
cavalry  pickets  at  5.30  a.  m.  But  there  was  no  surprise. 
The  pickets  retired  slowly,  and  then  the  two  foremost  regi- 
ments held  the  enemy  in  check  until  General  Thomas  was 
in  person  on  his  line  of  battle,  where  he  aligned  other 
regiments  as  they  arrived.  When  he  had  eight  regiments 
and  two  batteries  on  hand,  he  pressed  the  enemy  in  a  bril- 
liant charge,  and  drove  him  in  rout  to  his  intrenchments. 
As  the  pursuit  began.  Colonel  Steedman  and  Colonel  Har- 
lan from  the  rear,  with  their  regiments,  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
and  Tenth  Kentucky,  and  Schoepf,  with  his  brigade,  reached 
the  field.  Preparations  were  made  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his 
entrenchments  on  the  20th;  but  during  the  night  he  crossed 
the  river  and  escaped. 
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In  this  first  successful  western  battle,  fought  upon  a  plan 
originated  under  the  emergency  of  an  attack  by  superior 
forces,  every  movement  from  first  to  last  was  a  harmonious 
part  of  an  action  which  was  fought  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  brought  defeat  had  they  not  been  clearly  per- 
ceived and  provided  for  by  General  Thomas.     Seeing  that 
his  four  advanced  regiments  were  not  safe  without  support 
which  could  be  obtained  from  Somerset,  before  his  rear 
forces  could  arrive,  he  gave  such  orders  to  Schoepf  as 
brought  three  regiments  under  Carter  to  the  left  of  the  line  of 
battle,  formed  by  the  two  foremost  regiments,  the  Tenth 
Indiana  and  Fourth  Kentucky,  at  the  moment  the  enemy 
was  moving  to  outflank  and  turn  the  left  of  the  line.     Two 
other  regfiments  were  at  hand — the  Second  Minnesota  and 
Ninth  Ohio — ^to  take  the  place  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky 
and  Tenth  Indiana,  at  the  moment  of  the  exhaustion   of 
their  ammunition ;  and  the  decisive  charge,  fully  supported, 
was  made  at  the  first  moment  that  success  was  possible. 
And  by  this  charge  the  battle  was  won.     There  was  no 
slowness  on  the  part  of  Thomas  in  his  first  battle,  since 
with  unsurpassed  quickness  he  provided  for  every  contin- 
gency, and  by  one  blow  which  was  made  possible  by  pre- 
vious dispositions,  gained  a  brilliant  victory.     And  he  did 
this  while  inspiring  his  soldiers  by  his  own  presence  on  the 
line  of  battle  and  by  his  unflinching  exposure  to  a  common 
danger.     His  conduct  of  this  battle  was  a  combination  of 
deliberate  strategy  and  tactical  dispositions,  with  the  quick 
inspiration  that  comes  to  great  generals  in  trying  emergen- 
cies.    If  measured  by  the  number  of  troops  engaged — on 
one   side  only  eight   regiments* — it  was  a  great  battle ; 
but  if  estimated  by  its  harmonies  and  its  unity  of  force^  it 
was  indeed  a  great  action.     And  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mander, there  was  no  balancing  of  forces  for  attack  and 


*  Fourth  Kentucky.  Tenth  Indiana,  Second  Minnesota.  Ninth  Ohio.  First  and 
Second  East  Tennessee,  Twelfth  Kentucky,  and  Kinney's  Battery. 
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reserve,  for  all  were  for  attack,  and  support  came  when 
support  was  needed.  Raw  troops  were  inspired  to  resist 
and  charge  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans.  The  final 
charge,  indeed,  evinced  the  spirit  of  soldiers  made  bold  by 
frequency  of  victory,  rather  than  the  usual  timidity  of  un- 
tried recruits.  The  enemy  was  outflanked  by  an  unsup- 
ported line  of  battle,  and  routed  by  inferior  forces.  Beyond 
its  conduct  and  forceful  operations,  the  battle  should  be 
measured  by  its  moral  effect  and  its  agency  in  deranging 
the  enemy's  defensive  plans.  Hitherto  the  National  forces 
had  not  gained  an  important  victory  in  the  West,  although 
large  armies  had  been  concentrated.  Owing  to  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  in  Kentucky, 
there  had  been  no  aggression  of  importance  by  the  National 
troops.  And  this  battle,  which  was  only  incidental,  as  far 
as  the  great  plans  and  purposes  of  General  Johnston  and 
General  Buell  were  concerned,  was  the  only  positive  victory 
won  in  Kentucky  during  the  war,  although  large  armies 
subsequently  marched  and  maneuvered  in  that  State.  The 
people  of  the  West,  whose  patriotism  had  filled  Kentucky 
with  citizen  soldiers,  and  whose  hopes  had  been  paralyzed 
by  deferred  success,  were  restored  to  faith  in  the  triumph  of 
the  National  cause  by  the  victory  at  Logan's  Cross  Roads — 
an  action  designated  by  the  enemy  as  the  "  Battle  of  Fish- 
ing Creek,"  and  by  ourselves  as  '*  Mill  Springs." 

By  this  action  the  right  of  the  enemy's  defensive  line  was 
completely  broken,  and  about  ten  thousand  men  eliminated 
from  the  operations  which  immediately  followed.  In  the 
life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  by  his  son,  Prof 
Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  it  is  shown  that  General  ZoUicoffer 
crossed  the  river  without  orders,  and  in  like  manner  the 
battle  of  Mill  Springs  was  fought.  General  Johnston  had 
been  concealing  his  weakness  for  months  by  every  artifice 
possible ;  and  had  the  forces  on  his  right  been  successful, 
it  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  assume  the  offensive  in 
any  other  direction.     But  the  temporary  disintegration  of 
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one-fourth  of  his  entire  force  imperiled  his  defensive  line, 
whose  centre,  was  at  Bowling  Green  and  left  at  Columbus, 
Kentucky. 

General  Buell  issued  the  following  order  in  relation  to  the 
action  at  Logan's  Cross  Roads : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  January  23,  1862. 

General  Orders  No.  40. 

The  General  commanding  has  the  gratificatio  n  of  announcing 
the  achievement  of  an  important  victory  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  Mill 

Springs,  by  the  troops  under  General  Thomas,  over  the  rebel  forces, 
some  twelve  thousand  strong,  under  Gen.  Geo.  B.  Crittenden  and 
Gen.  ZollicofTer. 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  thorough  and  complete,  knd  his 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  great.  Night  alone,  under  cover  of 
which  his  troops  crossed  the  river  from  his  intrenched  camp  and  dis- 
persed, prevented  the  capture  of  his  entire  force.  Fourteen  or  more 
pieces  of  artillery,  some  fifteen  hundred  horses  and  mules,  his  entire 
camp  equipage,  with  wagons,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores  to 
a  large  amount,  fell  into  our  hands. 

The  General  commanding  has  been  charged  by  the  general-in- 
chief  to  convey  his  thanks  to  General  Thomas  and  his  troops  for 
their  brilliant  victory.  No  task  could  be  more  grateful  to  him,  se- 
conded as  it  is  by  his  own  cordial  approbation  of  their  conduct. 

By  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Buell, 

(Signed.)  James  B.  Fry, 

A.  A.  G.  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  also  issued  a  compli- 
mentary order ; 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  Jan.  26,  1862. 

The  President,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has 

received  information  of  a  brilliant  victory  achieved  by  the  United 

States  forces  over  a  large  body  of  armed  traitors  and  rebels  at  Mill 

Springs  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

He  returns  thanks  to  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who  won 
that  victory,  and  when  official  reports  shall  be  received,  the  military 
skill  and  personal  valor  displayed  in  the  battle  will  be  acknowledged 
and  rewarded  in  a  fitting  manner. 
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The  courage  that  encountcfed  and  ranquished  the  greatly  aupe- 
rior  numbers  of  the  rebel  force,  pursued  and  attacked  them  in  their 
intrenchments,  and  paused  not  until  the  enemy  was  completely 
routed,  merits  and  receives  commendation. 

The  purpose  of  this  war  is  to  attack  and  destroy  a  rebellious 
enemy  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  danger  menaced  by  trai- 
tors. Alacrity,  daring  courageous  spirit  and  patriotic  leal,  on  aU 
occasions  and  under  all  circumstances,  will  be  expected  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  prompt  and  spirited  movements  and  daring  battle  of  Mill 
Springs,  the  Nation  will  realize  its  hopes,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  rejoice  to  honor  every  soldier  and  officer  who  proves  his 
courage  by  charging  with  the  bayonet  and  storming  intrenchments, 
or  in  the  blaze  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  tbe  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  General  Thomas  and  his  troops. 

It  is  justly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  when  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  were  received  at  Wash- 
ington, there  was  no  farther  recognition  "of  the  services  of 
General  Thomas.  The  complimentary  order  did  not  men- 
tion him  as  commander,  and  notwithstanding  the  President's 
explicit  promise  of  fitting  recognition  and  reward  to  those 
who  displayed  skill  and  personal  valor,  it  was  never  fulfilled 
in  respect  to  the  one  of  all  others  who  displayed  these  sol- 
dierly traits.  General  Thomas  earned  promotion  in  this 
battle ;  but  he  waited  long  for  it.  Other  generals  received 
high  rank  before  they  fought  battles.  Some  were  promoted 
for  comparatively  trivial  achievements.  But  for  unexplained 
reasons,  Thomas'  case  was  made  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule  which  obtained  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war.  Report  and  conjecture  attributed  the  treatment  of 
Thomas  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  The 
words  attributed  to  the  President :  "  He  is  a  Virginian,  let 
him  wait,"  was  the  accepted  explanation  at  the  time.  Had 
he  then  been  appointed  a  major-general,    he  would  have 
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taken  rank  above  both  Grant  and  Buell,  and  would  have 
been  entitled  to  an  independent  command  early  in  the  war. 
He  deserved  such  a  position,  because  he  was  then  a  general 
of  the  highest  type,  and  perhaps  as  conscious  of  his  power, 
when  in  person  he  aligned  his  troops  at  Mill  Springs  as 
when  at  Nashville  he  fought  the  most  brilliant  battle  of  the 
war.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  South  only 
enhanced  his  claim  for  recognition  as  a  loyal  general.  His 
generalship  was  not  evolved  by  costly  mistakes.  It  was  not 
battle-wrought  in  any  sense.  But  it  was  inwrought  in  the 
man  himself  by  the  combination  of  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  captain,  supplemented  by  twenty  years  of  self-imposed 
professional  study.  And  he  who  carefully  analyzes  his  ser- 
vices, in  his  subordination  to  others  and  in  his  independence 
as  an  army  commander,  will  regret  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not  do  as  he  promised  in  his  compli- 
mentary order. 

After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  General  Thomas  was 
again  hopeful  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  lead  a  column 
into  East  Tennessee.  General  McClellan,  commander-in- 
chief,  supported  by  the  President,  instructed  General  Buell 
to  give  attention  to  3uch  a  movement.  But  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  being  intent'  upon  establishing 
cooperative  relations  with  Major  General  Halleck,  com- 
manding in  Missouri,  made  no  effective  efforts  to  send  an 
army  into  East  Tennessee.  He  did  nothing  but  collect 
meagre  supplies,  and  repair  roads  for  a  short  distance 
eastward  from  Lebanon.  And  very  soon  the  movement  of 
General  Grant  against  the  enemy's  forts  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers  turned  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  to- 
wards Nashville. 

It  is  evident  that  General  Thomas  was  the  only  general 
of  high  position  in  Kentucky  from  September,  1861,  to 
February,  1862,  who  clearly  apprehended  the  situation,  and 
who  was  bold  enough  to  insist  on  an  advance  against  the 
enemy  when  other  generals  were  trembling  on  the  defensive. 
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As  he  was  during  that  period  intent  on  conducting  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  into  East  Tennessee,  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  if  his  plan  was  practicable  and  supported  by  strong 
military  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  were 
enough  troops  in  Kentucky  when  General  Sherman  was 
relieved  by  General  Buell,  to  maintain  the  defensive  against 
the  enemy  at  Bowling  Green,  and  give  Thomas  twenty 
thousand  men  for  his  advance  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
return,  giving  to  the  adjutant  general  at  Washington  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  on 
the  loth  day  of  November,  five  days  before  General  Sher- 
man gave  place  to  -General  Buell,  placed  the  aggregate  at 
forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  present 
and  absent.  This  aggregate  included  the  Kentucky  regi- 
ments in  process  of  organization,  but  excluded  a  large  force 
of  home  guards.  At  this  time  General  Johnston  had  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  men  at  Bowling  Green,  and  eight  or 
ten  regiments  under  General  Zollicoffer  on  his  right 
Thereafter  General  Buell's  army  increased  far  more  rapidly 
than  General  Johnston's.  These  facts  prove  the  practicability 
of  the  movement  into  East  Tennessee  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Mill  Springs.  After  that  battle  the  way  was  open.  General 
Johnston  then  despaired  of  being  able  to  hold  his  defensive 
line  should  General  Buell  move  against  him.  In  fact,  he 
had  known  from  the  first  that  unless  reenforced,  he  would  be 
comp)elled  to  fall  back.  On  the  27th  he  wrote*  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  at  Richmond:  "I  suppose  a  change  of  the 
plan  of  operations  has  been  made,  and  that  the  force  intended 
for  East  Tennessee  will  now  be  combined  with  the  force  on 
this  line,  making  an  aggregate  strength  of  probably  more 
than  50,000  men  to  be  arrayed  against  my  forces  here. 

"  If  the  forces  of  the  enemy  are  maneuvered,  as  I  think 
they  may  be,  I  may  be  compelled  to  retire  from  this  place 

*  Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  page  383. 
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to  cover  Nashville  with  the  aid  of  the  volunteer  force  now 
%  being  organized  which  in  that  way  could  be  brought  into 
cooperation."  Again,  on  the  8th  of  December,  he  wrote* : 
*•  With  the  addition  of  Nelson's  and  Rosecrans*  columns, 
their  force  on  this  immediate  line  I  believe  ought  not  to  be 
estimated  over  65,000  men. 

"  Our  returns  at  this  place  show  a  force  of  between  18,- 
000  and  19,000,  of  which  about  5,000  are  sick  (about  3,600 
at  Nashville)  and  our  effective  force  is  under  13,000  men." 

And  on  December  25th  he  wrotef  :  "  The  position  of 
General  Zollicoffer  on  the  Cumberland  holds  in  check  the 
meditated  invasion  and  hoped-for  revolt  in  East  Tennessee, 
but  I  can  neither  order  Zollicoffer  to  join  me  here,  nor  with- 
draw any  more  force  from  Columbus,  without  imperiling 
our  communications  with  Richmond,  or  endangering  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  I  have  resolved  not 
to  do,  but  have  chosen,  on  the  contrary,  to  post  my  inade- 
quate force  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check, 
guard  the  frontier,  and  hold  the  Barren  until  winter  termi- 
nates the  campaign,  or  if  any  fault  in  his  movements  is 
committed,  or  his  line  exposed  where  his  force  is  developed, 
to  attack  him  as  opportunity  offers.'* 

After  his  right  was  broken,  he  wrote  J,  January  22d:  "A 
successful  movement  of  the  enemy  on  my  right  would  carry 
with  it  all  the  consequences  which  could  be  expected  by 
the  enemy  here,  if  they  could  break  through  my  defenses. 
If  I  had  the  force  to  prevent  a  flank  movement,  they  could 
be  compelled  to  attack  this  position,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
can  make  a  successful  defense. 

"  If  force  cannot  be  spared  from  other  army  corps,  the 
country  must  now  be  roused  to  make  the  greatest  effort  it 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  during  the  war.  No  matter 
what  the  sacrifice  may  be,  it  must  be  made  and  without 

•  Life  of  Oen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  page  387. 
t  Ibid.,  page  388. 
X  Ibid.»  page  426. 
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loss  of  time.  Our  people  do  not  comprehend  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger  that  threatens.  Let  it  be  impressed 
upon  them/' 

These  statements  by  the  commanding  general  make  it 
clear,  that  after  Mill  Springs,  he  had  no  forces  to  throw  be- 
fore a  column  marching  into  East  Tennessee. 

If  there  were  sufficient  National  forces  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore and  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  for  the  detachment 
of  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  movement  on  Knoxville, 
were  there  other  military  considerations  to  have  warranted 
it  ?  It  was  the  most  direct  route  to  the  heart  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  Is 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  it  would  have  been  the 
best  line  for  the  initial  invasion  of  the  South  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  possession  of  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
railroad,  at  Knoxville,  or  at  any  other  point  east  of  Cleve- 
land, would  not  only  have  interrupted  the  communications 
of  the  forces  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  with  Richmond, 
but  would  have  broken  all  the  railroad  connections  of  the 
Confederacy  east  and  west,  except  by  the  railroad  through 
Augusta,  Georgia.  Had,  therefore,  General  Thomas' 
scheme  been  carried  out,  and  had  it  been  supplemented  by 
a  railroad  from  Kentucky  to  Knoxville,  as  President  Lincoln 
recommended  to  Congress,  there  would  have  been  estab- 
lished the  shortest  possible  railroad  line  to  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta,  and  Knoxville  could  have  been  made  a  permanent 
base  for  operations  towards  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta,  or 
eastward  into  Virginia,  or  southeastward  into  North  Caro- 
lina. This  railroad  would  have  penetrated  a  mountain 
region  in  East  Tennessee  filled  with  loyal  citizens,  and 
would  have  been  for  this  and  other  reasons  more  easily 
guarded  than  any  other  line  of  supply  for  a  Union  army 
operating  in  the  central  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  importance  of  General  Thomas'  plan  may  be  in- 
ferred also  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy  that  it  would  be. 
attempted.    A  prominent  Southern  editor  thus  described 
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the  situation,  after  the  defeat  at  Mill  Springs :  "  The  armies 
of  the  east  and  west  are  now  connected  by  two  lines  of 
railroad ;  one,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Western  Virginia, 
passing  through  the  mountain  region  of  this  State  (Tennes- 
see), and  the  other,  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington,  running 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Both  of  these  roads  are,  in  a 
measure,  somewhat  exposed  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy, 
the  former  being  about  seventy,  and  the  latter  about  forty 
miles  from  the  advance  of  the  Federal  forces,  on  either  ex- 
treme, in  Southern  Kentucky  and  Pamlico  Sound.  Military 
affairs  are  in  a  situation  at  present  to  especially  indicate,  if 
not  invite,  a  trial  of  this  scheme.  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time 
strenuous  efforts  may  be  made  to  penetrate  East  Tennessee 
by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap  to  reach  the  great  trunk  rail- 
way at  Knoxville  or  Greenville.  *  *  *  Despite  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  accomplishing  such  an  expe- 
dition when  every  mountain  pass  should  be  made  a  Ther- 
mopylae, the  late  success  of  the  army  near  Somerset  may 
possibly  attract  his  attention  to  its  supposed  practicability, 
while  he  still  exults  with  exuberant  ecstacy  over  his  tri- 
umph. Indeed,  we  are  already  informed  that  General  Buell 
has  despatched  largereenforcements  to  Thomas  and  Schoepf 
since  the  battle  of  the  19th,  although  their  combined  com- 
mands were  known  to  be  three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Crittenden  which  had  rallied  at  last  accounts  at  Livingston, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Kentucky  state  line.  *  *  *  We  have 
to  contend  with  the  disagreeable  fact  that  there  is  in  East 
Tennessee,  the  field  of  this  operation,  a  large  disaffected,  if 
not  treasonable  element,  ready  at  all  times  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  armed  legions  of  the  enemy  on  their  coming.*' 
Thus  there  was  in  this  plan  of  General  Thomas,  as  in  all 
subsequent  ones,  the  coincidence  of  extreme  disadvantages 
to  the  enemy  in  resisting  its  execution.  If  it  is  a  wise 
maxim  in  war  to  do  what  the  enemy  fears  may  be  done, 
the  invasion  of  East  Tennessee  was  desirable  as  well  as 
practicable  in  November  and  December,  1 861,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  January  and  February,  1862. 
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Again,  the  importance  of  a  firm  hold  of  East  Tennessee 
by  the  National  forces,  early  in  the  war,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  subsequent  efforts  to  gain  and  hold  that  region, 
and  by  the  plans  of  the  enemy  to  regain  it  and  utilize  it  for 
offensive  operations.  When  General  Bragg  in  1862  formed 
his  plan  to  wrest  Kentucky  from  the  Union  and  establish 
his  lines  on  the  Ohio  River,  one  of  his  four  columns  moved 
from  Knoxville,  turned  Cumberland  Gap,  gained  a  victory 
at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  menaced  Cincinnati  from  the 
hills  south  of  Covington.  When  General  Bragg  declined 
to  meet  General  Buell  in  battle  after  the  engagement  near 
Perryvillc,  he  retreated  with  his  army  to  Knoxville.  Nearly 
a  year  later  this  general  withdrew  Buckner's  forces  from 
Knoxville  to  concentrate  an  army  to  crush  General  Rose- 
crans,  and  thus  gave  the  place  to  General  Bumside ;  but 
when  that  plan  had  failed,  he  invited  defeat  at  Chattanooga 
by  detaching  Longstrcct's  corps  to  wrest  Knoxville  from 
Burnsidc.  During  the  winter  following,  when  General  Jos. 
E.  Johnston  was  meditating  a  movement  to  the  north  from 
Dalton,  Georgia,  Confederate  forces  were  maneuvering  and 
fighting  in  East  Tennessee  to  open  the  way  for  his  army. 
And  at  last,  when  the  Confederacy  was  in  a  desperate  strait. 
General  Beauregard  recommended  that  a  vast  army  should 
be  concentrated,  to  be  hurled  from  Knoxville  upon  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Northern  States.  A  place  so  important  to 
the  enemy  during  the  war  was  certainly  important  to  the 
National  armies  at  its  beginning. 

The  importance  of  the  Knoxville  line  of  aggression  to 
the  National  forces  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  results  of 
offensive  operations  on  another  line,  which  at  first  were  so. 
imposing.  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Nashville  and  Cor- 
inth, Middle  andNouthern  Tennessee  and  Sorthern  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama  and  Georgia,  were  gained ;  but  all  the  more 
important  points,  except  Nashville,  fell  back  to  the  enemy, 
to  be  re-gained  at  the  cost  of  the  battles  of  luka,  Cor- 
inth, Perryville,  and  Stone  Riven 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THOMAS  ASSIGNKD  TO  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  "RIGHT  WING"  BEFORE 
CORINTH—ASKS  TO  BE  RELIEVED,  AND  RE-ASSIGNED  TO  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  OHIO— DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  ADVANCING  RAPIDLY  FROM 
CORINTH  TOWARDS  CHATTANOOGA  —  THOMAS  COMMANDS  AT  MCMINN- 
VILLE— BEUEVES  THAT  GENERAL  BRAGG  WILL  INVADE  KENTUCKY- 
RECOMMENDS  THAT  HE  BE  RESISTED,  FIRST  FROM  MCMINNVILLE,  AND 
THEN  FROM  MURFREESBORO'— THE  ARMY  OF  THE  OHIO  MOVES  BACK 
TO  LOUISVILLE^THOMAS  APPOINTED  TO  COMMAND  IN  ROOM  OF  GENE- 
RAL BUELL,  DECLINES,  AND  BUELL  IS  RESTORED— NAMED  AS  SECOND  IN 
COMMAND— THE  ARMY  ADVANCES  AGAINST  THE  ENEMY— BATTLE  OF  PER- 
RYVILLft— GENERAL  BUELL  AGAIN  RELIEVED. 


IN  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  from  Nashville 
to  Savannah,  Tennessee,  General  Thomas  with  his  divi- 
sion was  in  the  rear,  and  consequently  did  not  participate 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

After  that  battle,  General  H.  W.  Halleck  united  the  three 
armies  of  his  department  and  the  detached  forces  on  the  field 
before  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  partially  re-organized  them 
before  advancing  against  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  Mississippi. 
In  the  main  he  preserved  the  identity  of  his  armies ;  but 
his  changes  tended  to  complexity  rather  than  unity  in  the 
relations  of  his  immense  forces  as  a  whole.  Under  the 
semblance  of  a  general  army  organization,  he  divided  his 
forces  into  five  parts,  designated,  '*  Right  Wing,"  "  Centre/* 
"  Left  Wing,"  "  Reserves,"  and  "  Cavalry."  each  comprising 
two  or  more  divisions.  General  Grant  was  relieved  from 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  announced 
as  second  in  command.  The  "  Right  Wing,"  comprising 
four  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  First 
division   of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio«  was  given  to  General 
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Thomas ;  the  "  Centre,"  including  four  divisions  of  the  lat- 
ter army,  to  General  Bueli ;  the  **  Left  Wing,"  or  Army  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  additional  divisions,  to  General  Pope; 
the  "  Reserves  "  to  General  McCIemand,  and  the  "  Cavalry" 
to  General  Gordon  Granger.  General  Thomas  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  major  general  of  volunteers  April  2Sth  at  the 
solicitation  of  General  Halleck,  who  had  urged  his  promo- 
tion, that  he  might  assign  him  to  the  command  of  his 
"  Right  Wing."  His  division  commanders  were  Major 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Brigadier  Generals  Hurlbut,T.  W. 
Sherman,  Davies,  and  McKean. 

The  advance  of  General  Halleck's  immense  army  towards 
Corinth  was  very  slow,  and  the  plan  of  movement  gave  no 
opportunity  to  Thomas  or  any  other  commander  to  display 
ability  in  handling  a  large  force.  The  commanding  general 
studiously  avoided  a  general  engagement  by  advancing 
cautiously  by  parallels.  There  was  heavy  skirmishing  from 
day  to  day,  and  occasional  reconnoissances  in  force  with 
resultant  combats  of  trifling  importance.  Each  forward 
step  was  marked  by  an  additional  line  of  entrenchments. 
Prior  to  the  battle  of  Shik>h,  there  were  no  defenses  before 
the  isolated  camps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  but  now 
in  striking  contrast,  the  united  armies  passed  each  night 
behind  entrenchments  all  the  way  to  Corinth. 

The  enemy,  being  too  weak  to  accept  battle  or  siege  at 
Corinth,  retreated  without  serious  loss  in  men,  munitions 
or  supplies. 

At  Corinth  General  Thomas  requested  General  Halleck 
to  relieve  him  from  the  command  of  the  "  Right  Wing," 
or  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  transfer  him  with  his  old 
division  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  order  that  General 
Grant  might  be  restored  to  his  former  position.  He  did 
this  because  he  had  learned  that  General  Grant  had  been 
deeply  hurt  by  his  removal  from  the  leadership  of  that 
army.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  during  the  civil 
war,  he  decided  against  his  own  interests,  from  regard  for 
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justice.  He  was  the  junior  in  rank  of  General  Grant, 
General  Buell  and  General  Pope,  and  in  consequence  of 
rank  and  former  relations  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
he  considered  General  Grant's  claim  to  its  command  supe- 
rior to  his  own. 

In  consequence  of  this  singular  request  General  Thomas 
descended  from  the  command  of  an  army  of  five  divisions 
and  resumed  his  former  position  under  General  Buell  in 
command  of  one.  This  was  a  long  step  downward  for  a 
general  who  was  anxious  to  hold  a  large  independent  com- 
mand, but  on  the  score  of  rank  it  was  legitimate,  and  as 
corps  organizations  had  not  then  been  instituted  in  our 
armies,  there  was  no  place  for  a  general  between  an  army 
and  a  division.  It  is  true,  however,  that  military  history 
seldom  records  such  an  act  of  self-renunciation  and  gene- 
rosity, and  if  General  Thomas  had  not  made  himself  pro- 
minent in  history  by  great  achievements,  he  still  would  have 
deserved  a  high  place  for  virtues  which  rarely  dominate 
the  ambition  and  jealousies  of  men  devoted  to  war  and 
the  attainment  of  personal  glory. 

On  June  5th,  General  Thomas,  by  General  Halleck's 
order,  was  placed  in  command  of  Corinth  and  vicinity.  He 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  "  Right  Wing,"  on 
the  lOth,  and  on  the  22d  was  re-transferred  to  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio. 

Soon  after  Corinth  was  gained,  the  three  armies  which 
had  been  combined  for  a  short  campaign  were  separated,^ 
and  were  severally  given  distinct  fields  and  aims.  In  the 
projected  operations,  General  Buell  was  ordered  to  move 
his  army  eastward  from  Corinth,  to  gain,  if  possible,  Chat- 
tanooga, East  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Georgia.  This 
movement,  in  a  circuitous  way,  was  a  return  to  what  Gene- 
ral Thomas  had  made  effort  to  accomplish  the  year  before. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  second  plan,  an  inversion  of 
the  objections  which  he  had  suggested  and  a  multiplication 

of  obstacles. 
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The  advance  from  Kentucky  to  Knoxville,  or  some  other 
point  in  East  Tennessee,  from  Central  Kentucky,  would  have 
been  direct  from  a  reliable  base;  that  from  Corinth  to  Chat- 
tanooga gave  great  exposure  to  communications  with  East- 
port,  and  necessitated  the  detachment  of  strong  forces  to 
defend  even  those  with  Nashville.  On  the  line  through 
Kentucky  to  East  Tennessee,  the  forces  in  advance  would 
have  covered  the  communications  in  a  measure,  and  all 
reserves  might  have  been  posted  on  the  line  of  supply,  but 
on  the  line  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  heavy  detachments 
from  the  field  forces  were  necessary,  even  after  the  railroads 
had  been  put  in  running  order. 

At  the  inception  of  the  movement  towards  Chattanooga 
General  Buell,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  General 
Halleck,  gave  attention  to  the  repair  of  the  railroad  east- 
ward from  Eastport,  but  this  project  was  soon  abandoned 
as  impracticable.  Thereafter  all  available  means  were  di- 
rected to  the  restoration  of  the  two  railroads  leading  from 
Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  connecting  at 
Stevenson,  Alabama.  But  the  repair  of  these  roads 
retarded  General  Buell's  eastward  advance,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  strength  of  the  forces  moving  towards 
Chattanooga.  This  slow  movement  and  reduced  strength 
were  fatal  to  success.  Had  a  quick  advance  to  Chattanoo- 
ga been  practicable  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy  from  Corinth,  that  important  strategic  point  might 
have  been  gained.  But  two  months  gave  opportunity  to 
the  enemy  to  concentrate  a  large  army  there,  another  in 
front  of  General  Grant  in  Mississippi,  and  two  columns  in 
East  Tennessee.  After  repeated  defeats  in  the  West,  he  had 
thus  gathered  troops  at  four  points  with  the  purpose  of 
uniting  all  of  them  in  Kentucky  to  drive  all  the  National 
forces  across  the  Ohio  River.  General  Bragg  had  succeeded 
General  Beauregard  in  general  command  in  the  West  and 
the  new  commander  hoped  that  he  could  recover  all  the 
territory  which  had  been  lost  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ten- 
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nessee  and  Kentucky,  and  establish  a  defensive  line,  if  not 
an  offensive  one,  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Early  in  June  Greneral  Wood's  and  General  Nelson's  di- 
visions were  sent  eastward  from  Mississippi  to  repair  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  General  O.  M.  Mitchel's 
division  was  already  on  that  road,  having  moved  south  from 
Nashville  early  in  the  Spring.  On  the»iith  of  June  Gen- 
eral McCook's  division  moved  eastward  from  Corinth  and 
General  Crittenden's  from  Boonesville.  These  two  divi- 
sions passed  the  others  on  the  road  and  took  position  at 
Battle  Creek  far  towards  Chattanooga,  early  in  July.  As 
fast  as  the  repair  of  roads,  the  accumulation  of  supplies  and 
other  circumstances  permitted,  other  forces  moved  east- 
ward. General  Thomas  was  left  in  the  rear  with  his  division 
to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  attacks  by  the  enemy 
from  the  west  and  south-west,  until  a  concentration 
towards  Chattanooga  was  practicable  and  imperative.  He 
was  then  ordered  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decherd  and  soon 
afterwards  to  McMinnville.  He  arrived  at  the  former  place 
August  5th,  and  at  the  latter  on  the  19th.  He  was  sent  to 
McMinnville  by  General  Buell  to  command  all  the  troops 
that  were  to  operate  from  that  place,  either  to  continue  the 
offensive  or  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  aggression 
on  his  part  By  this  time  there  were  rumors  and  indica- 
tions that  General  Bragg  would  advance  from  Chattanooga, 
although  his  objective  and  line  of  march  had  not  been  de- 
veloped. If  Nashville  was  his  objective  he  could  advance 
by  Battle  Creek  and  Stevenson,  or  across  the  mountains  to 
McMinnville  or  Sparta.  If  his  purpose  was  to  invade  Ken- 
tucky, he  would  cross  into  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  while  his 
presence  there  would  indicate  equally  such  a  movement  or 
an  advance  to  Nashville  by  the  more  northern  route.  The 
fact  that  he  could  cover  his  designs  in  his  first  operations, 
gave  General  Bragg  a  decided  advantage.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  would  advance  to  Nashville,  General  Buell  was 
to  provide  against  the  movement  by  Stevenson  or  by  Mc- 
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Minnville,  and  as  the  routes  were  somewhat  widely  sepa- 
rated, there  was  danger  of  his  failing  ui>on  unsupported 
divisions  or  of  having  an  open  way  to  his  objective. 

On  the  day  that  General  Thomas  reached  McMinnville, 
General  BucU  discussed  the  situation  in  a  lengthy  des- 
patch :  "  The  enemy  crossed  three  hundred  cavalry  and 
three  thousand  inftntry  at  Chattanooga,  yesterday.  This 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  foraging  in  Sequatchie  Valley, 
but  we  must  be  prepared  for  more  than  that.  Hold  your 
command  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice.*  *  * 
You  should  by  means  of  spies  and  scouts  keep  yourself 
thoroughly  informed  of  what  is  going  on  between  you  and 
Chattanooga.  *  «  «  I  shall  concentrate  your  division 
and  McCook's  at  Tracy  City  or  near  there,  and  send  Critten- 
den up  the  Sequatchie  Valley  to  about  the  Anderson  road. 
We  must  be  prepared  either  to  fight  in  detachments  or  con- 
centrate rapidly,according  to  circumstances."  On  the  22d 
General  Thomas  telegraphed  to  General  Buell :  "  I  have 
believed  for  a  day  or  two  that  the  demonstration  in  this  di- 
rection is  intended  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
toward  Kentucky.  *  *  *  The  citizens  here  think  that 
they  will  advance  into  Kentucky."  General  Buell  replied 
the  same  day  :  *'  From  General  McCook's  information  this 
morning,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Bragg  is  marching  on 
McMinnville,  his  advance  was  on  the  top  of  Waldron's 
Ridge  last  night.  McCown  is  said  to  be  crossing  at  King- 
ston, and  Withers  at  Harrison.  Of  course  they  will  expect 
to  unite.  What  sort  of  ground  can  we  take  by  concentrat- 
ing at  McMinnville  ?  How  would  it  do  to  fight  at  Alta- 
mont  ?    Is  the  ground  such  as  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  our 

artillery?" 

General  Thomas  replied  the  same  day:  "By  all  means 
concentrate  here.  The  enemy  cannot  reach  Nashville  by 
any  other  route  across  the  mountains  unless  by  Sparta. 
At  Altamont,  I  am  positively  informed,  that  the  enemy 
would  have  an  equal  advantage  with  ourselves.     Here  we 
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will  have  a  most  decided  advantage,  and  by  being  here, 
should  he  march  by  Sparta,  we  can  meet  him  either  there 
or  at  Allen's  Ford,  across  the  Caney  Fork.  He  is  obliged 
to  pass  this  place  or  Sparta  to  reach  Nashville.  ...  I  can- 
not think  that  Bragg  is  coming  here, either  by  the  Hill  or 
Thurman  road."  In  immediate  answer  General  Buell  said : 
*•  I  can  hardly  think  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  march  across 
to  McMinnville — at  least,  not  immediately.  It  appears  to 
me  that  he  will  rather  endeavor  to  get  into  North  Alabama, 
and  perhaps  strike  across  to  Decherd.  If  we  advance  to  Alta- 
mont,  we  may  thwart  him  in  both  and  preserve  our  com- 
munication with  Decherd  and  Nashville.  What  think 
you?"  General  Thomas  said  in  reply  also  on  the  22d: 
"  We  can  get  neither  forage  nor  water  at  Altamont.  It  will 
be  as  difficult  for  us  to  march  across  the  mountains  to  Se- 
quatchie Valley  as  for  the  enemy  to  come  either  to  Alta- 
mont or  this  place.  I  would  not  advise  concentrating  here 
except  for  battle  or  for  an  advance  into  East  Tennessee. 
I  think  our  connexion  with  Nashville  will  be  better  pre- 
served by  holding  Decherd  with  a  division  to  enable  us  to 
concentrate  either  there,  if  threatened,  or  at  this  place.  I 
have  also  learned  that  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  most  of  the  enemy  at  that  place  have  been  sent 
to  Chattanooga.  I  therefore  do  not  apprehend  any  attempt 
to  seize  North  Alabama." 

The  next  day  General  Buell  said :  "There  is  no  possibility 
of  our  concentrating  at  McMinnville.  We  must  concentrate 
in  advance  and  assume  the  offensive  or  fall  back,  at  least,  to 
Murfreesboro.'  I  deem  the  former  the  surest,  and  we  will 
act  accordingly.  I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  move  by  a  forced 
march  to  Altamont,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  McCook 
and  Crittenden  and  Schoepf.*  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  delay 
or  failure.  The  enemy's  advance  was  at  the  top  of  Wal- 
dron's  Ridge,  ten  miles  from  Chattanooga,  night  before 

*  General  Schoepf  was  commanding  General  Thomas'   division. 
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last,  and  talked  of  being  at  McMinnville  to  morrow :  that 
is  hardly  possible ;  but  they  must  be  met  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment."  A  day  later  he  telegraphed :  "  In  ad- 
vancing to  Altamont,  take  the  Hickory  Creek  road,  instead 
of  the  Thurman  road.  This  will  put  you  on  a  shorter  line 
of  retreat  on  Murfreesboro'  by  way  of  Manchester,  and 
brings  us  nearer  together.  ...  In  the  event  of  any  reverse 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  whole  force  to  fall  back,  do  so 
by  Manchester  and  Beech  Grove,  making  a  stand  to  check  the 
enemy  whenever  it  can  be  done  to  advantage."  On  the  24th, 
General  Thomas'  scouts  returned  with  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  would  advance  on  McMinnville  by  two  or  three 
routes,  and  that  forces  were  at  Pikeville  and  in  the  Sequat- 
chie Valley.  He  then  reported  to  General  Buell  that  he 
would  move  that  afternoon  in  compliance  with  orders.  It 
is  evident,  however,  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  that  he 
was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  move  to  Altamont,  and  the 
issue  of  that  movement  proved  that  his  reluctance  was  well 
founded. 

August  25th  at  s  p.  M.,  Thomas  telegraphed  to  General 
Buell  from  Altamont:  "The  enemy  no  nearer  than  Dunlap. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  one  brigade  there  and  one  at 
Pikeville.  .  .  .  Water  scarce ;  only  one  spring  here,  and 
not  forage  enough  in  the  neighborhood  to  last  for  one  day. 
The  road  up  the  mountain  is  almost  impassable ;  General 
Wood  has  been  from  six  o'clock  until  now,  and  has  not 
succeeded  in  getting  his  artillery  up  the  road.  I  deem  it 
next  to  impossible  to  march  a  large  army  across  the  moun- 
tains by  Altamont  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  and 
forage  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  passing  over  the  road. 
I  will  therefore  return  to  McMinnville,  and  await  further 
orders.  As  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  despatches,  I  regard 
McMinnville  as  the  most  important  point  for  occupation  of 
any.  The  occupation  of  McMinnville,  Sparta  and  Mur- 
freesboro*  will,  in  my  opinion,  secure  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroad." 
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And  thus  without  orders  he  abandoned  a  place  to  which 
he  would  not  have  advanced  unless  under  positive  orders 
issued  after  his  own  emphatic  protest.  In  advance  of  trial, 
he  depicted  the  exact  condition  of  Altamont  as  a  place  for 
concentration. 

The  next  day  General  Buell  telegraphed :  *'  Keep  your 
position  at  McMinnville,  but  make  nothing  like  a  perma- 
nent establishment.  Be  always  ready  to  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  That  Bragg  is  on  this  side  of  the  river  with 
a  large  force  is  beyond  all  question.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  concentrate  promptly.  Of  coarse  the 
passage  of  so  large  a  force  across  the  mountains  is  difficult, 
but  not  as  much  so  as  you  would  suppose  from  the  road 
you  took.  The  Thurman  road  is  very  good,  and  the  moun- 
tain quite  easy  of  ascent.  The  descent  on  this  side  is  easy 
enough  by  four  roads,  all  diverging  from  Altamont ;  the 
first  going  by  Beersheba  to  McMinnville,  the  second  by 
Hickory  Creek  to  McMinnville  or  towards  Manchester, 
the  third  also  to  Manchester  and  to  Decherd  by  Pelham, 
and  the  fourth  by  Cowan.  The  Beersheba  road  is  excel- 
lent for  a  mountain  road.  The  question  is,  how  to  meet 
an  advance  which  may  take  either  of  these  roads  through 
Altamont.  The  best  position  we  could  take  would  be 
McMinnville,  Altamont,  and  on  the  Thurman  road,  just 
this  side  of  Sequatchie  Valley.  We  should  not  only  be 
able  to  concentrate  against  an  advance  on  that  road  or  the 
Sparta  road,  but  also  to  threaten  his  flank  if  he  should 
attempt  to  go  into  North  Alabama  by  Battle  Creek — a  not 
improbable  thing  on  many  accounts.  The  difficulty  of 
supplying  ourselves  on  the  mountains  is,  I  think,  the  only 
objection  to  the  disposition  I  mention.** 

On  the  28th  General  Thomas  said:  "Troops  at  this  place 
can  watch  the  direct  Chattanooga  road,  the  Dunlap.  and 
the  Harrison  and  Pikeville  roads,  and  by  the  system  of 
expresses  to  be  established  by  Smith,  I  think  I  can  give 
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you  intelligence  of  the  enemy  before  he  can  cross  Se- 
quatchie Valley."  The  divergent  views  of  these  generals 
had  their  foundation  in  a  radical  disagreement  as  to  General 
Bragg's  plans  and  purposes.  General  Buell's  suggestions 
had  reference  to  an  advance  of  the  enemy  to  Nashville 
either  across  the  mountains  or  by  Battle  Creek  and  Ste- 
venson ;  and  General  Thomas,  rejecting  as  improbable  an 
advance  to  Nashville  by  way  of  North  Alabama,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  to  be  the  outcome 
of  Bragg's  operations,  would  have  made  provision  against 
his  advance  from  the  Sequatchie  Valley  in  the  direction  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  proposed  concentration  at  McMinnville 
would  have  provided  also  for  the  contingency  of  an  advance 
to  Nashville  from  that  valley.  General  Buell  looked  to  the 
right,  and  General  Thomas  to  the  left,  and  the  subsequent 
movements  of  Bragg's  army  proved  the  better  discernment 
of  the  latter. 

General  Bragg  subsequently  demonstrated  towards 
McMinnville,  but  did  this  simply  to  cover  his  advance 
into  Kentucky.  He  was  most  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  mountains  without  meeting  his  foe  in  battle,  and 
for  this  reason  adopted  every  possible  maneuver  and 
artifice  to  make  the  impression  that  he  would  advance  upon 
McMinnville.  And  General  Buell,  acting  upon  the  posi- 
tive belief  that  Nashville  was  his  objective,  opetied  the  way 
for  him  to  pass  from  the  Sequatchie  Valley  and  move  upon 
the  shortest  line  to  Kentucky. 

On  the  30th  of  August  General  Buell  issued  an  elaborate 
order,  defining  the  movements  of  each  division,  to  effect  a 
concentration  of  his  army  at  Murfreesboro*.  By  this  order 
he  placed  General  Thomas  in  the  rear  with  Ammen's  *  and 
Wood's  divisions,  and  directed  him  to  keep  a  day's  march 
between  his  forces  and  the  enemy  and  not  to  risk  a  battle. 
On  the  1st  of  September  he  asked  General  Thomas  :  "  Do 

*  General  Nelson's  diyision. 
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any  circmstances  present  themselves  which  should  make  a 
change  in  our  movements  advisable  ?  Thomas  answered :  "  I 
think,  as  the  movement  has  commenced,  that  it  had  better  be 
executed."  On  the  day  following  he  told  General  Buell  that  he 
hadagainheardthattheenemyintendedtomarchonMcMinn- 
ville.  He  then  advised  the  concentration  at  Murfreesboro*, 
from  which  place  the  main  force  should  be  thrown  against 
Bragg's  army.  He  had  said  on  the  30th  of  August:  "  If  he  (the 
enemy  is  moving  on  Murfreesboro'  by  Sparta,  I  think  the 
sooner  we  concentrate  to  meet  him  and  drive  him  back, 
the  better;  and  Murfreesboro*  seems  to  be  the  point  from 
which  we  should  operate."  But  in  no  way  did  he  intimate 
that  the  purpose  of  concentrating  to  resist  General  Bragg's 
advance  should  be  abandoned.  He  only,  at  the  last,  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  Murfreesboro'  as  a  base  for  offense. 
Doubtless  one  strong  reason  for  this  preference  was  the 
expectation  that  reenforcements  would  be  met  at  Murfrees- 
boro'. Two  divisions  were  marching  from  Mississippi,  and 
Rousseau's  division  —  formerly  Mitchel's  —  had  moved  to 
Nashville,  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  rail- 
road. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  September  all  the  divisions 
and  trains  of  the  army  were  put  in  motion  towards  Mur- 
freesboro*, General  Thomas  with  two  divisions  being  in  the 
rear,  reaching  Murfreesboro'  on  the  5th.  Here  Gene- 
ral Thomas  met  an  order  from  General  Buell  to  proceed  to 
Nashville  by  rail ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  order  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  suggested  plan  of  operations  from 
Murfreesboro*.  In  this  General  Buell  had  not  consulted 
Thomas,  but  had  decided  on  reaching  that  pLice,  although 
he  there  met  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis*  division.  General  R.  B. 
Mitchell  commanding,  (sent  by  General  Grant,)  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  army  to  Nashville.  It  is  evident  from 
his  persistence  in  recommending  a  concentration,  to  resist 
General  Bragg,  first  from  McMinnvillc  and  afterwards  from 
Murfreesboro*,  that  had  General  Thomas  been  in  command 
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of  the  army,  he  would  have  fought  the  enemy  south  or 
east  of  Murfreesboro*.  General  Buell  withdrew  five  divi- 
sions from  McMinnville  and  contiguous  points.  He  met 
one  other  at  Murfrecsboro*.  He  could  have  drawn  reen- 
forcements  from  Nashville  besides.  General  Bragg  ad- 
vanced from  Chattanooga  with  five  divisions  of  infantry, 
and  General  Buell  could  have  met  him  in  battle  by  advanc- 
ing from  Murfreesboro'  with  seven  divisions,at  least. 

September  7th,  General  Thomas  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  three  divisions  and  the  post  of  Nashville. 
These  divisions  were  his  own,  Negley's,  and  Paine's  divi- 
sion, General  John  M.  Palmer  commanding,  which  arrived 
at  Nashville  on  the  12th,  from  General  Grant's  army. 
General  Buell  had,  in  the  meantime,  ascertained  that  Gene- 
ral Bragg  had  not  followed  him  to  Nashville,  but  having 
crossed  the  Cumberland  River  at  Carthage,  was  moving 
into  Kentucky.  He  therefore  moved  north  from  Nashville 
with  six  divisions  —  McCook's,  Crittenden's,  Ammen's, 
Wood's*  Rousseau's  and  Mitchell's. 

On  the  13th  General  Thomas  was  ordered  by  General 
Buell  to  march  on  the  15th,  into  Kentucky,  with  his  own 
division  and  Palmer's,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  General 
Bragg  might  have  detached  a  large  force  to  operate  against 
Nashville,  was  permitted  to  leave  Palmer's  division  at  that 
place  if  he  deemed  it  necessary.  He  started  from  Nashville 
on  the  Ijth  with  his  own  division,  and  on  the  20th  joined 
the  main  army  at  Prewitt's  Knob.  All  these  changes  in- 
dicated the  need  of  his  services  where  careful  management 
was  required  or  where  fighting  was  expected.  He  was 
nearest  the  enemy  in  the  march  of  the  army  to  Murfrees- 
boro,  and  when  it  became  known  that  General  Bragg  had 
moved  into  Kentucky,  went  by  order  to  the  front.  His 
transfer  from  the  reai;guard  to  the  vanguard  usually  indicated 
a  like  transfer  of  emergencies,  and  in  all  his  movements 
and  operations,  he  was  at  least  as  rapid  as  circumstances 
demanded  or  orders  required. 
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At  Prewitt's  Knob  he  was  charged  with  the  alignment 
of  the  foremost  divisions  in  anticipation  of  battle,  but  Gen- 
eral Bragg  declined  to  fight,  and  diverging  to  the  east  from 
the  direct  road  to  Louisville,  marched  northward.  In  the 
march  to  Louisville  from  Prewitt's  Knob,  General  Thomas 
was  again  in  the  rear  of  the  army  for  its  safety. 

During  General  Buell's  movement  from  Corinth  towards 
Chattanooga,  the  President,  through  General  Halleck,  com- 
mander-in-chief, expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  progress 
and  after  the  army  reached  Louisville,  this  dissatis- 
faction eventuated  in  an  order  relieving  General  Buell  from 
command  of  the  army  and  appointing  General  Thomas  as 
his  successor.  The  command  was  actually  turned  over, 
but  General  Thomas  requested  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
General  Buell.  In  a  despatch,  to  Washington  he  said :  "  Gen- 
eral Buell's  preparations  have  been  completed  to  move 
against  the  enemy,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  he  may  be 
retained  in  command.  My  position  is  very  embarrassing, 
not  being  as  well  informed  as  I  should  be  as  the  commander 
of  this  army  and  on  the  assumption  of  such  responsibility." 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  despatch  the  order  relieving  General 
Buell  was  revoked. 

Perhaps  no  act  of  his  life  has  been  so  misapprehended, 
as  this  request  for  the  retention  of  General  Buell  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  when  he  had  been  appointed  his  successor. 
The  people  of  the  country  and  even  his  own  friends  have 
attributed  this  act  to  his  extreme  modesty  and  distrust  of 
his  own  ability  as  a  general.  His  despatch  does  not  sustain 
these  suppositions,  especially  as  explained  by  himself.  He 
did  not  positively,  decline  the  command.  He  requested 
that  Buell  should  be  retained.  But  had  this  request 
been  denied,  he  would  have  accepted  the  position,  although 
the  assumption  of  such  responsibility  on  the  eve  of  battle 
was  by  no  means  inviting  or  in  harmony  with  his  views  of 
justice  to  Buell  or  himself  He  considered  it  unjust 
to  General  Buell  to  remove  him  at  the    culmination    of 
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his  operations.  His  request  was  based  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  Buell  had  completed  his  preparations  to  move 
against  the  enemy,  and  secondly  on  his  own  embar- 
rassments in  taking  the  responsibility  of  commanding  an 
army  on  the  eve  of  battle.  In  another  connection  it  has 
been  shown  that  his  perception  of  the  demands  of  justice, 
prompted  him  to  protest  against  his  own  removal  from  com- 
mand in  September  i86i.  It  is  equally  clear  that  for  the 
same  reason  he  protested  against  the  removal  of  Buell. 
Knowing  that  his  action  had  been  attributed  to  modesty 
he  once  said :  "  I  am  not  as  modest  as  I  have  been 
represented  to  be.  I  did  not  request  the  retention  of  Gen- 
eral Buell  in  command  through  modesty,  but  because  his 
removal  and  my  assignment  were  alike,  unjust  to  him  and 
to  me.  It  was  unjust  to  him  to  relieve  him  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  and  unjust  to  myself,  to  impose  upon  me  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  such  a  time."  When  responsible  for 
the  issue  of  a  battle  he  desired  to  give  shape  to  the  antece- 
dent operations.  He  was  modest  and  he  was  eager  for  an 
independent  command,  but  he  was  not  so  modest  as  to  un- 
dcratc  himself  nor  so  eager  for  the  command  of  an  army,  as 
to  desire  it,  when  involving  injustice  to  another  general. 
Had  choice  been  offered  to  him  between  himself,  as  next  in 
rank  to  General  Buell,  and  an  alien  general,  he  would  have 
accepted  the  command  of  the  army  without  hesitation,  on 
the  ground,  that  he  had  claims  superior  to  any  general  of 
his  rank  outside  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  that 
embarrassments  to  a  stranger  would  be  greater  than  to 
himself 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  while  General  Thomas  de- 
sired an  independent  command  it  was  not  pleasant  to  him 
to  supersede  another  general.  His  idea  of  enlarged  com- 
mand was  to  have  his  forces  multiplied  in  his  own  hands, 
and  thus  be  promoted  without  the  displacement  and  mor- 
tification of  another  commander.  This  certainly  was  a 
noble  aspiration,  one  that  harmonized  with  the  transcendent 
excellence  attributed  to  him  by  his  friends. 
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Upon  resuming  command  of  the  army,  General  Buell 
named  General  Thomas  as  second  in  command.  He  had 
previously  organized  three  provisional  corps,  each  compris- 
ing three  divisions,  and  designated  as  "First,"  "Second" 
and  "Third,"  and  had  assigned  Major-General  A.  McD. 
McCook,  to  the  command  of  the  "  First,"  Major-General 
T.  L.  Crittenden  to  the  "Second,"  and  Brigadier-General 
C.  C.  Gilbert  to  the  "Third."  The  command  of  the  Third 
corps  belonged  to  General  Thomas,  by  right,  since  his  own 
division  was  in  it,  and  General  Gilbert  was  then  only  a 
brigadier-general  by  appointment  of  the  President  and  was 
never  confirmed  as  such.  General  Thomas*  position  was 
an  ambiguous  one.  Nominally  second  in  command,  in  re- 
ality, he  was  simply  given  the  supervision  of  General  Crit- 
tenden's corps,  and  the  small  force  of  cavalry  associated 
with  it.  This  arrangement  placed  two  major-generals  with 
one  corps,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  unperfected  appoint- 
ment in  command  of  another.  If  the  position  of  second 
in  command  had  carried  with  it  authority  to  act  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  absence  of  the  commanding  gene- 
ral, or  in  emergencies  beyond  his  observation,  the  case 
would  have  been  radically  different.  But  Thomas  had  no 
more  authority  or  independence  than  an  ordinary  corps 
commander,  and  consequently  his  position  was  a  false  one, 
being  by  designation  higher  than  such  a  commander,  while 
in  authority,  only  his  equal.  General  Crittenden  was  sub- 
ject to  his  orders  in  consequence  of  defined  relations,  but 
no  such  relations  subjected  General  McCook  or  General 
Gilbert  to  his  orders,  whom  by  rank  alone  he  could  have 
commanded  in  certain  contingencies.  But  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general  that 
was  not  revealed  by  general  orders,  and  consequently  his 
authority  was  confined  to  the  corps  on  the  right,  and  the 
cavalry  on  that  flank,  except  as  it  might  be  extended  by 
special  instructions  or  by  such  events  as  usually  devolve 
the  chief  command  upon  the  general  of  highest  rank  on  the 
field 
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The  army  moved  from  Louisville  on  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober. The  three  corps  marched  upon  as  many,  roads  and 
converged  first  upon  Bardstown,  in  expectation  that  the 
enemy  would  there  be  met.  From  that  place  they  moved 
as  before,  to  concentrate  at  Perryville.  On  the  evening  of 
the  7th  the  three  corps  were  well  advanced  towards  that 
town,  though  not  abreast.  Gilbert's  corps  in  the  centre 
took  position  about  three  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Mc- 
Cook's  corps  on  the  left  was  some  distance  behind,  and  so 
also  was  Crittenden's  corps.  At  the  place  designated  in 
orders  for  the  encampment  of  Crittenden's  troops,  there 
was  no  water.  The  men  had  marched  all  day  in  thick  dust, 
without  water,  and  in  the  evening  were  almost  famished. 
There  was  no  time  to  consult  the  commanding  general,  and 
acting  under  a  necessity  which  his  orders  had  entailed, 
General  Thomas  used  the  discretion  which  his  orders  did 
not  give,  and  moved  the  command  to  the  right  to  the  near- 
est water  that  could  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
troops: 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  General  Buell  announced  in 
orders  that  a  battle  would  be  fought  the  next  day.  He  pre- 
scribed the  movements  which  would  bring  his  army  into 
line  of  battle,  and  gave  special  directions  to  the  corps  com- 
manders to  provide  water,  to  last  with  sparing  use,  during 
the  expected  action.  He  also  directed  them  to  report  to 
him  in  person,  as  soon  as  their  respective  commands  had 
attained  position.  The  corps  on  the  right  and  left  attained 
position  on  each  side  of  Gilbert's,  early  on  the  8th.  By 
noon  the  whole  army  was  in  position,  and  in  line  of  battle, 
except  General  Wood's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  which 
at  that  hour  was  two  or  three  miles  in  the  rear,  but  march- 
ing towards  its  designated  position  in  the  line.  General 
Thomas  had  found  the  enemy  in  his  front  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  he  did  not  report  in  person  when 
his  command  had  attained  position,  but  sent  Captain  Mack 
of  his  staff  to  report  to  General  Buell  the  presence  of  the 
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enemy,  and  ask  for  instructions.  There  is  but  one  inter- 
pretation of  this  refusal  to  report  in  person,  as  required  by 
positive  orders,  and  this  is,  that  he  considered  it  so  plainly 
unadvisable,  from  military  considerations,  that  he  was  jus- 
tified in  remaining  with  his  command.  General  McCook, 
who  had  been  informed, by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  that  the  enemy  was  not  in  his  front,  re- 
ported to  General  Buell,  in  compliance  with  orders,  but  on 
his  return  to  his  command  found  it  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my. General  Buell  had  decided  not  to  fight  that  day,  but 
had  not  formally  revoked  his  order  of  the  previous  evening. 
General  Bragg,  however,  had  declined  to  wait,  and  supposing 
that  he  could  strike  and  crush  the  foremost  troops  of  the 
National  army  before  they  could  be  supported  from  the  rear, 
massed  three  divisions,  all  he  had  in  hand,  and  hurled  them 
first  against  General  McCook's  left  division  and  the  flank  of 
the  army,  and  afterwards  upon  his  other  division  on  the 
right  General  McCook  had  only  two  divisions  on  the  field. 
General  Sill's  division  having  been  sent  to  the  left  to  ope- 
rate against  General  Kirby  Smith.  General  Jackson's  divi- 
sion on  the  left  comprised  two  brigades  of  new  troops,  and 
upon  these  untried*  soldiers  the  enemy  made  his  initial  at- 
tack. General  McCook  sent  a  staff  officer  to  the  nearest 
commander  of  Gilbert's  corps — General  Sheridan — and  re- 
quested protection  to  his  right  flank,  or  the  right  of  Rous- 
seau's division,  and  then  gave  his  attention  to  his  own  left, 
which  was  the  left  of  the  army  as  well.  After  severe  fight- 
ing against  great  odds.  General  Jackson's  division  repulsed 
the  enemy.  The  loss,  however,  was  very  great,  including 
General  Jackson  and  his  brigade  cpmmander — General  Ter- 
rel — and  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men.*  Having  es- 
tablished his  left  flank  the  corps  commander  turned  to  the 
right  to  meet  a  far  more  threatening  state  of  affairs.     His 


•Colonel  Webster,  commanding    General  Jackson's  second    brigade,  was 
killed  in  supporting  the  left  of  Rousseau's  division  later  in  the  day. 
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request  for  support  for  the  right  of  Rousseau's  division  had 
not  been  regarded.  The  troops  on  the  left  of  Gilberts 
corps  had  moved  away,  leaving  Rousseau's  right  in  air. 
General  Bragg  had  sent  Buckner's  division  up  Doctors 
Creek  to  this  uncovered  flank,  where  it  had  been  deployed  at 
right  angles  to  McCook's  line  of  battle,  and  thus  with  its 
back  to  the  rest  of  our  army,  it  was  moving  against  his  ex- 
posed right  flank — exposed  to  extreme  peril,  and  yet  there 
were  six  divisions  of  infantry  behind  Buckner's  division  as 
it  faced  towards  McCook*s  line.  This  was  a  situation  per- 
haps without  parallel  in  the  history  of  war.  Three  divi- 
sions had  attacked  the  left  of  an  army  of  eight  divisions 
in  line  of  battle,  and  yet  one  of  these  attacking  divisions 
had  wedged  itself  between  six  of  these  eight  divisions  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  and  turning  its  back  upon 
the  six,  moved  upon  the  flank  of  the  other  two.  And  while 
the  conflict  on  the  left  of  the  National  army  was  waxing 
hotter  and  hotter,  not  an  order  was  given  for  two  hours 
that  directed  support  to  the  two  isolated  divisions.  The 
fact  that  three  divisions  attacked  an  army  of  eight,  and  es- 
caped severe  punishment  or  capture,  proves  that  grave  er- 
rors were  committed  by  responsible  commanders  in  General 
Bucirs  army,  and  that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  If, 
when  Buckncr's  division  was  moving  upon  the  flank  of 
Rousseau's  division  at  right  angles  to  the  general  line  of 
battle,  the  corps  of  Gilbert  and  Crittenden  had  wheeled  to 
the  left,  they  would  have  enveloped  Bragg's  army,  and  cap- 
tured or  utterly  crushed  it.  But  General  Gilbert's  divisions 
had  moved  forward  and  made  possible  the  situation  on  the 
left,  and  General  Thomas  was,  by  assignment,  too  far  to  the 
right  to  apprehend  the  emergency  on  the  left,  while  General 
Bucll  was  too  far  in  the  rear  to  learn  through  the  noise  of 
battle  that  his  army  was  engaged ;  and  no  member 
of  his  staff*  and  no  headquarters'  courier  bore  to  the 
rear  tidings  of  the  battle,  but  Captain  Fisher,  of  General 
McCook's   staff",   who   had   been    sent  with   a  second    re- 
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quest  for  support  from  Gilbert's  corps,  and  having  failed 
to  secure  it,  went  of  his  own  accord  to  General  Buell  and 
made  known  the  attack  of  the  enemy  and  the  state  of  af- 
fairs on  the  left  of  the  army.  General  Thomas  knew  that 
there  was  fighting  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  army,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  had  resulted  from  offense  or  de- 
fense on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a  corps  com- 
paratively unengaged  on  his  own  left,  and  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  General  Buell  since  his  orders  of  the  previous 
evening  announcing  a  battle  for  that  day,  and  at  no  time 
had  his  instructions  been  such  as  to  authorize  him  to  leave 
his  own  command  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  other  two 
corps.  General  Critte/iden  had  been  urgent  that  his  corps 
should  advance  against  the  enemy,  but  General  Thomas  had 
refused  permission  for  the  assigned  reason  that  he  did  not 
know  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general.  General  Buell 
had  thrown  his  army  before  the  enemy  to  take  the  offensive 
himself,  but  while  he  was  three  or  four  miles  in  the  rear, 
behind  intervening  hills,  without  having  authorized  General 
Thomas  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  by  the  enemy,  and  without  having  given  instructions 
to  his  corps  commanders  for  the  conduct  of  defensive  ope- 
rations. Had  General  Crittenden  moved  forward  directly, 
he  would  not  have  aided  General  McCook,  since  General 
Gilbert,  had  so  advanced  and  left  McCook's  right  in 
air.  What  Was  demanded  by  the  situation  was  a  wheel  to 
the  left  by  Gilbert's  and  Crittenden*^  corps,  the  former 
maintaining  close  connection  with  McCook's  right.  Had 
this  been  done  wTien  the  enemy  first  attacked  the  left  of  the 
army,  Qight  connected  divisions  would  have  enveloped 
them,  or  had  the  two  corps  wheeled  to  the  left  when  Buck- 
ner's  division  was  between  Gilbert  and  McCook,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  capture  or  annihilation  of  Bragg's  forces 
would  have  been  still  better.  Had  this  been  done,  six  di- 
visions would  have  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  three  divisions 

that  had  been  hurled  against  McCook. 
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Had  General  Thomas  been  second  in  command  in  super- 
vision of  the  whole  army,  instead  of  a  corps,  he  would  have 
been  responsible  for  results  in  the  absence  of  the  oommand- 
er-in-chief  And  had  he  been  thus  in  command,  the  issue 
would  doubtless  have  been  radically  different 

About  4  p.  M.,  Captain  Mack  returned  from  General 
Buell  with  verbal  instructions  to  General  Thomas  to  hold 
one  division  in  readiness  to  reenforce  the  centre  if  necessary 
and  to  reconnoitre  his  own  front  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy 
had  reenforccd  his  left  or  was  withdrawing,  and  to  report 
the  facts.     Afterwards,  he  received  no  orders  to  advance. 

After  sundown  he  received  the  following  communication : 

* 

October  8,  6.30  p.  m. 
General  : — The  First  corps,  McCook's,  on  our  left,  has  been  heavily 
engaged.  The  left  and  centre  of  this  corps  gained  ground,  but  the 
right  yielded  a  little.  Press  your  lines  forward  as  much  as  possible 
to-night  and  get  into  position  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  you  have  got  your  troops  into  position  which  you  deem  ad- 
vantageous, it  will  not  be  advisable  to  make  a  change  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  General's  instructions  for  you,  sent  by  Captain 
Mack.  It  may  be  as  well  to  have  the  division  ordered  to  the  centre 
and  let  it  wait  where  it  is  for  further  orders.  The  General  desires  to 
see  you  in  person  as  soon  to  night  as  your  duties  will  permit  you  to 
come.  Respectfully,  &c., 

J.  B.  Fry, 

Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

There  had  not  been  a  strong  force  in  front  of  General 
Thomas  at  any  time,  but  only  such  a  line  as  General  Bragg 
deemed  sufficient  to  cover  his  attack  with  massed  forces 
on  the  left  of  the  National  line. 

The  verbal  instructions  sent  through  Captain  J^ack  in 
the  afternoon,  and  this  written  communication  from  Colonel 
Fry  at  6.30  p.  m.,  do  not  even  intimate  that  General  Thomas 
was  expected  to  exercise  any  control  of  the  troops  on 
the  left  of  his  command.  His  instructions  pertained  solely 
to  operations  that  evening  on  the  right,  as  preparatory  to  a 
battle  the  next  day.     He  was  directed  twice  to  hold  a  di- 
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vision  in  readiness  to  move  to  the  centre  in  the  event  of  ne- 
cessity, but  of  the  necessity  he  was  not  to  judge.  He  was 
not  instructed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  on  his  left  but 
simply  to  hold  his  division  in  waiting  for  further  orders. 
Late  in  the  evening,  by  General  Buell's  order,  troops  were 
directed  from  the  centre  to  assist  General  McCook  in  his 
unequal  contest — Gooding's  brigade  from  Mitchell's  divis- 
ion, and  Steedman's  from  Schoepf  s  were  sent  to  his  sup- 
I>ort,  the  former  brigade  as  the  first  to  participate  in  the 
terrific  contest  on  Rousseau's  right  was  hotly  engaged  and 
suffered  heavy  loss. 

There  was  no  action  on  the  9th  and  no  pursuit  until  the 
1 2th.  As  soon  as  the  pursuit,  which  was  fruitless  in  con- 
sequence of  its  late  beginning,  was  terminated.  General 
Buell  left  the  army  with  General  Thomas  and  retired  to 
Louisville.  On  the  26th  of  October  he  directed  General 
Thomas  to  put  the  army  in  motion  towards  Bowling  Green 
and  Glasgow. 

Up  to  this  time  the  military  authorities,  although  fre- 
quently differing  from  General  Buell  in  respect  to  his  actual 
and  proposed  movements,  had  not  restrained  him  in  his 
operations  by  peremptory  orders.  But  after  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  dissatisfaction  with  its  issue  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy, and  a  new  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  future 
operations  of  the  army  led  to  a  second  and  final  removal  of 
General  Buell  from  command. 


CHAPTER  V. 


General  Rosfx:rans  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army. — Pro- 
test OF  General  Thomas. — Accepts  command  of  the  "  centre."— 
Rf-storing  Railroad  Communications. — ^Advance  of  the  Army.— 
Battle  of  Stone  River.— He  opposes  retreat.— Tullahoma  cam- 
paign. 


MAJOR-Greneral  William  S.  Rosecrans  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  in  room  of  General  Buell,  by 
General  Orders  No.  i68,  War  Department,  October  24,  1862. 
By  the  same  order  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was 
restored,  embracing  that  part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  ly- 
ing east  of  the  Tennessee  River,  with  conditional  limits  to 
the  south.  The  forces  of  the  department  were  designated 
as  the  "  Fourteenth  Army  Corps ;"  but  ere  long  the  army 
bore  the  name  of  the  department.  General  Rosecrans  as- 
sumed command  October  30th.  His  army  was  then  con- 
centrating at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  General  Buell. 

In  this  assignment  of  General  Rosecrans,  Greneral  Thomas 
was  overslaughed  on  the  score  of  rank,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  he  considered  it  unjust.  If  he  was  considered 
worthy  of  this  position  on  the  29th  of  September  on  the 
ground  of  rank  and  service,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  denied  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  24th  of 
October.  He,  therefore,  indignantly  protested  against  the 
assignment  of  General  Rosecrans  and  against  service  under 
him.  He  thus  wrote  to  General  Halleck,  commander-in- 
chief: 

Soon  after  coming  to  Kentucky  I  urged  on  the  Government  to 
send  me  twenty  thousand  men  properly  equipped  to  take  the  field, 
that  I  might  at  least  make  the  attempt  to  take  Knoxville  and  secure 

84 
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East  Tennessee.  My  suggestions  were  not  listened  to  but  were  even 
passed  by  in  silence.  But  without  boasting  I  believe  I  have  exhibi- 
ted at  least  sufficient  energy  to  show  that  if  I  had  been  intrusted 
with  that  expedition  at  that  time  (fall  of  1861)  I  might  have  con- 
ducted it  successfully.  Before  Corinth  I  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  Right  Wing,  or  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  feel  confident 
that  I  did  my  duty  patriotically,  and  with  a' reasonable  amount  of 
credit  to  myself.  As  soon  as  the  emergency  was  over  I  was  relieved, 
and  returned  to  the  command  of  my  old  division.  I  went  to  my 
duties  without  a  murmur  as  I  am  neither  ambitious  nor  have  any 
political  aspirations.  On  the  30th  of  September  I  received  an  order 
through  your  aid.  Colonel  McKibbbn,  placing  me  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  directing  General  Buell  to  turn  over 
the  command  of  his  troops  to  me.  This  order  came  just  as  General 
Buell  had  by  extraordinary  efforts  prepared  his  army  to  pursue  and 
drive  the  rebels  from  Kentucky.  Feeling  that  a  great  injustice  would 
be  done  him  if  not  permitted  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  that  I  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  to  be  disgraced,  I  requested  that  he  might 
be  retained  in  command.  The  order  relieving  him  was  suspended, 
but  to-day  I  find  him  relieved  by  General  Rosecrans,  my  junior, 
although  I  do  not  feel  conscious  that  any  just  cause  exists  for  over- 
slaughing me  by  placing  me  under  my  junior,  and  I,  therefore,  am 
deeply,  mortified  and  grieved  at  the  course  taken  in  this  matter. 

In  this  letter  he  was  self-assertive,  but  not  in  violation  of 
true  dignity,  while  he  was  remarkably  careful  to  avoid  offen- 
sive personalities.  He  was  intensely  indignant  and  the  letter 
reveals  this,  but  the  measured  words,  though  representing 
strongly  his  own  mortification,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
injustice  to  himself,  had  no  venom  for  others. 

He  did  not  mention  in  this  letter  the  fact  that  he  had 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  since  it  was  not  necessary  in  addressing  General 
Halleck  to  whom  that  request  was  made.  He  had  considered 
it  necessary  under  the  circumstances  that  he  should  make 
this  request,  and  recognizing  this  necessity,  he  went  to  his 
duties  "  without  a  murmur.*'  To  an  ambitious  general, — 
one  who  desired  high  command,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  an  opportunity  for  patriotic  service,  as  for  sub- 
sequent political  preferment,  such  a  step  backward  in  rank 
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would  be  disappointing,  rather  than  humiliating.     But  he, 
having  no  political  aspirations,  was  willing  to  accept  such 
positions  as  the  precedents  of  the  service  gave  him,  and  did 
not  murmur  when  these  precedents  sent  him  to  a  far  lower 
command.     The  fact  that  he  protested  against  the  assign- 
ment of  his  junior  over  him,  indicates  his  repugnance  to 
humiliation  when  imposed  by  arbitrary  power.     It  was  not 
humiliating  to  him  to  serve  under  General  Buell  in  com- 
ma|;id  of  a  division,  after  he  had  been  his  peer  in  command- 
ing an  army;  but  his  subjection  to  an  alien  general,  his 
junior,  he  regarded  as  an  outrage.     And  in  revealing  his 
indignation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recount  his  own  services 
and  to  assert  his  ability  to  command  an  army. 
In  reply  General  Halleck  wrote : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  Nov.  15,  1862. 
General : 

Your  letter  of  October  30th  is  just  at  hand.    I  cannot  better 

state  my  appreciation  of  you  than  by  referring  you  to  the  fact,  that  at 

Pittsburgh  Landing  I  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  secure  your 

appointment  as  major-general,  in  order  that  I  might  place  you  in 

command  of  the  Right  Wing  of  the  army  over  your  superiors.     It  was 

through  my  urgent  solicitation  that  you  were  commissioned. 

When  it  was  determined  to  remove  General  Buell  another  per- 
son was  spoken  of  as  his  successor;  and  it  was  through  my  solicita- 
tion that  you  were  appointed.  You  having  virtually  declined  the  com- 
mand at  that  time,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  another,  and  General 
Rosecrans  was  selected. 

You  are  mistaken  about  General  Rosecrans  being  your  junior. 
But  that  is  of  little  importance,  for  the  law  gives  the  President  power 
to  assign  without  regard  to  dates,  and  he  has  seen  fit  to  exercise  it  in 
this  case  and  many  others. 

Rest  assured,  General,  that  I  fully  appreciate  your  military  capa- 
city, and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  give  you  an  independent 
command,  when  opportunity  offers.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  com- 
mand after  you  had  declined  it. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief, 
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And  thus  General  Thomas'  request  for  the  retention  of 
General  Buell  in  command,  because  he  thought  his  removal 
at  that  time  unjust  to  him,  was  made  a  bar  to  his  own  re- 
assigment  when  the  crisis  had  passed  and  circumstances 
were  radically  different.  It  is  apparent  from  General  Hal- 
leck*s  letter  that  some  person  or  persons  higher  in  authority 
than  General  Halleck  had  not  dismissed  their  distrust  of 
Thomas,  either  on  the  score  of  loyalty,  earnestness  in  the 
war,  or  capacity  as  a  general.  His  assignment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  had  been  made  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  General  Halleck,  when  another  general  had 
been  spoken  of  for  the  position,  and  it  was  not  possible  after 
he  had  virtually  declined  it,  to  re-appoint  him.  Why  it 
was  not  possible  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  opposition  to  his  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  army  had  been  intensified  by  his  request  for  the  reten- 
tion of  General  Buell. 

In  reply  General  Thomas  wrote : 

Gallatin.  Tenn., 

November  21st,  1862, 
Major  General  Halleck, 

Comd'g  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  15th  instant,  and  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  kindness  of  its- 
tone.  I  should  not  have  addressed  you  in  the  first  place,  if  I  had 
known  that  General  Rosecrans'  commission  was  dated  prior  to  mine. 
The  letter  was  written  not  because  I  desired  the  command,  but  for 
being  superseded  by  a  junior  in  rank,  when  I  felt  that  there  was  no 
good  cause  for  so  treating  me. 

I  have  no  objections  to  serving  under  General  Rosecrans,  now 
that  I  know  his  commission  dates  prior  to  mine,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  should  be  deeply  mortified  should  the  President  place  a  junior 
over  me  without  just  cause,  although  the  law  authorizes  him  to  do  so 
should  he  see  fit. 

I  am  General,  very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-Gen'l  U.  S.  V. 
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There  is  an  important  statement  in  this  letter  illustrating 
his  independence.  He  would  not  have  written  this  for  the 
reason  that  he  desired  the  command  of  an  army.  He 
would  not  have  asked  for  such  a  position,  or  sought  it  through 
political  influences,  or  in  any  other  way.  He  did  desire  in- 
dependence as  a  general,  but  he  would  not  humiliate  him- 
self by  seeking  a  higher  sphere.  In  his  first  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck  he  asked  for  service  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  to  avoid  subjection  to  a  junior  in  an  army  to  which 
he  was  attached  by  such  ties  as  appeal  to  the  heart  of  a  true 
soldier.  But  General  Halleck  had  not  been  altogether  can- 
did in  asserting  that  Rosecrans  ranked  Thomas,  and  when 
the  latter  ascertained  the  true  history  of  the  case,  he  was 
exceedingly  indignant.  General  Rosecrans'  commission  as 
a  major-general  of  volunteers  was  dated  August  l6th,  1862. 
When  it  was  determined  to  assign  him  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  this  date  was  arbitrarily  changed  to  March  21st, 
1862.  His  appointment  as  a  major-general  and  his  original 
commission,  made  him  the  junior  of  Generals  McCook  and 
Crittenden,  as  well  as  of  General  Thomas.  When  Rose- 
crans first  met  Thomas,  after  his  assignment,  the  latter 
made  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  date  of  the  former's  commis- 
sion, stating  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  violation  of  the 
rule  which  gave  assignments  according  to  rank.  Having 
been  informed  that  Rosecrans'  commission  bore  date  of 
March  21st,  1862,  he  then  said,  that  his  objection  to  further 
service  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  been  removed 
But  when  subsequently  he  ascertained  that  this  date  was 
not  the  original  one,  and  that  it  had  been  changed  in  seem- 
ing deference  to  army  traditions,  he  said  to  General  Hal- 
leck :  "  I  have  made  my  last  protest  while  the  war  lasts. 
You  may  hereafter  put  a  stick  over  me  if  you  choose  to  do 
so.  I  will  take  care,  however,  to  so  manage  my  command, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  not  to  be  involved  in  the  mistakes 
of  the  stick." 

He  kept  his  promise  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  he 
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asserted  himself  even  more  boldly  than  he  did  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1862. 

Soon  after  assuming  command  of  the  army,  General 
Rosecrans  offered  to  continue  General  Thomas  in  his  posi- 
tion as  second  in  command,  but  he  preferred  a  distinct,  de- 
fined office,  and  consequently  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Centre,"  composed  of  four  divisiqris,  with  Generals 
Rosseau,  Negley,  Dumont  and  Fry  as  commanders.  The 
"Right*'  and  "  Left"  of  the  army  contained  three  divisions 
each  and  were  commanded  respectively  by  Major  General 
McCook  and  Major-General  Crittenden. 

General  Rosecrans  was  as  unwilling  as  General  Buell  had 
been  to  move  his  army  into  East  Tennessee,  and  at  once 
gave  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces  at  Nashville, 
except  those  under  General  Thomas.  The  objects  of  the 
new  campaign  were  to  defeat  General  Bragg's  army  and 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  National  government  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  as  much  further  south  as  possible.  The  sec- 
ond object  was  indicated  by  the  order  which  re-created  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland  with  limits  contingent  upon 
the  success  of  the  army  in  gaining  territory.  To  give  suc- 
cess to  offensive  operations  it  was  first  necessary  to  restore 
railroad  communications  between  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
and  then  to  accumulate  supplies  at  Nashville  as  a  secondary 
base.  This  essential  work  was  committed  to  General 
Thomas  and  his  troops,  and  no  general  was  better  adapted 
to  the  service,  since  no  one  was  more  observant  of  details 
in  all  matters  that  related  to  military  operations. 

General  Thomas  immediately  established  his  headquarters 
at  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  and  by  the  28th  of  December  prepa- 
rations were  completed  for  the  advance  of  the  army  against 
the  enemy  at  Murfreesboro'.  Abundant  supplies  had  been 
provided  and  the  forces  intended  for  the  field  had  been  con- 
centrated at  Nashville.  The  troops  to  guard  the  commu- 
nications with  Louisville  were  mainly  drawn  from  General 
Thomas'  command,  and  consequently  the  "Centre"  was 
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weaker  than  the  "  Wings."  He  had  only  Rousseau's  and 
Negley's  divisions  and  two  detached  brigades  from  divis- 
ions in  the  rear. 

The  grand  units  of  the  army  having  marched  from  Nash- 
ville on  different  roads  were  abreast  before  the  enemy  near 
Murfreesboro'  on  the  30th  of  December.  The  "Left"  and 
"Centre"  attained  position  on  the  29th,  and  General  Rose- 
crans,  having  concluded  that  General  Bragg  had  retreated, 
ordered  General  Crittenden  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to 
cross  Stone  River  and  occupy  Murfreesboro*.  In  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  this  order  General  Crittenden  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  not  retreated,  and  that  the  required 
movement  would  imperil  his  corps.  He  therefore  halted 
his  troops — some  having  already  crossed  the  river — until 
he  could  confer  with  the  commanding-general.  Afterwards, 
with  General  Rosecrans'  approval,  the  troops  were  recalled 
from  their  perilous  advance.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  General  McCook's  troops  were  somewhat  heavily  en- 
gaged near  the  ground  which  had  been  designated  for  their 
position  in  battle. 

General  Bragg  had  expected  an  attack  on  the  30th  and 
had  held  his  army  in  line  of  battle  to  meet  it.  At  night 
he  determined  to  take  the  offensive  himself,  and  made  pre- 
parations to  open  the  engagement  the  next  morning,  intend- 
ing to  attack  first  with  the  left  of  his  army.  As  a  defensive 
measure  he  had  taken  General  McCown's  division  from  re- 
serve, and  posted  it  on  the  left  of  his  first  line  of  battle.  He 
had  done  this  to  meet  the  expected  attack  on  that  flank. 
But  by  this  measure  he  had  placed  a  division  entirely  be- 
yond General  McCook*s  right  which  rested  on  the  Frank- 
lin road.  This  fact  had  been  ascertained  by  General  Mc- 
Cook  and  communicated  to  General  Rosecrans  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  General 
Bragg,  in  preparation  for  offense,  transferred  Cleburne's  di- 
vision from  the  second  line  on  his  right  to  a  corresponding 
position  on  his  left,  and  placed  General  Hardee  in  command 
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of  the  two  divisions  which  were  to  assail  General  Rosecrans' 
right  early  on  the  31st.  General  Bragg  had  then  placed 
two  divisions,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  his  infantry,  beyond 
General  Rosecrans'  right  flank,  and  in  their  support  was 
Wharton's  brigade  of  cavalry.  On  the  right  bank  of  Stone 
River,  Breckinridge's  division  of  Hardee's  corps  was  formed 
in  continuation  of  the  main  line,  and  here  were  Jackson's  un- 
assigned  brigades  of  infantry,  and  Wheeler's  and  Pegram's 
brigades  of  cavalry  in  support.  In  all  there  were  seven 
brigades  on  the  right  bank  of  Stone  River.  This  force  was 
held  as  a  possible  reserve,  and  for  resistance  in  the  event  of 
an  advance  in  that  direction  by  the  left  of  the  National 
army. 

The  trend  of  General  Bragg's  line  of  battle  was  due  north 
from  its  left  to  the  Franklin  road,  and  thence  nearly  north- 
east to  Stone  River.  The  general  direction  of  General 
Rosecrans'  line  was  north  and  south.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  armies  was  least  at  the  Franklin  road,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bend  in  the  enemy's  line  at  that  point. 

General  Bragg's  line  of  battle  was  defective  in  formation. 
This  feet  was  demonstrated  the  next  day  by  the  commin- 
gling of  brigades  from  the  divisions  in  parallel  alignment. 
The  unity  of  the  divisions  was  impossible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. And  the  failure  of  General  Bragg  to  carry  his 
first  success  to  complete  victory  may  be  attributed,  in  part, 
at  least,  to  this  cause. 

General  Rosecrans*  line  of  battle  was  radically  different  and 
greatly  superior.  It  was  formed  by  divisions  in  first  and 
second  lines,and  reserves.  The  brigades  of  each  could  act 
together  under  the  direct  control  of  their  common  com- 
mander. In  other  battles  the  same  contrast  can  be  traced. 
General  Rosecrans,  besides,  made  his  centre  exceedingly 
strong  by  holding  a  large  division  entirely  in  reserve,  but 
this  was  in  provision  for  offense.  At  night,  on  the  30th, 
the  divisions  In  order,  from  left  to  right,  were  Wood's, 
Palmer's,    Negley's,    Sheridan's,    Davis',    and    Johnson's. 
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Rousseau's  division  was  in  the  rear  of  Negley's,  and 
Van  Cleve's  was  posted  to  the  left  and  rear  of  Wood. 
Wood's  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions  were  to  cross  the 
river  and  advance  to  Murfreesboro',  in  rear  of  Bragg's 
army.*  The  Pioneer  brigade  was  in  position  to  cover  these 
divisions  in  crossing  the  river.  The  centre  was  made  strong 
to  break  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 
General  McCook's  right  flank  rested  upon  the  Franklin 
road.  General  Davis'  division  faced  a  little  east  of  south ; 
Kirk's  brigade  of  Johnson's  division  on  the  right  of  Davis' 
looked  more  to  the  east,  and  Willich's  directly  to  the  south. 
In  facing  south  Willich's  brigade  was  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  enemy's  line  of  battle.  Baldwin's  bri- 
gade of  Johnson's  division  was  some  distance  to  the  rear 
of  Kirk ;  and  General  Stanley's  cavalry  was  still  farther  in 
the  rear  of  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  General  Bragg's 
plan  of  battle  was  similar,  in  so  far  as  he  also  intended  to 
take  the  initiative  with  the  left  of  his  army.  But  his  plan 
proposed  a  very  different  general  movement.  His  four  di- 
visions of  infantry  west  of  the  river  were  to  wheel  to  the 
right  upon  General  Polk's  right  as  a  pivot. 

Each  of  the  commanding  generals  was  ignorant  of  the 
purposes  of  the  other,  and  each  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
plan  expected  to  throw  the  other  upon  the  defensive.  It 
was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  continued  aggression  by 
either  army  depended  upon  the  success  of  its  initial 
attack. 

Preparations  and  circumstances  gave  the  advantage  to 
General  Bragg.  His  troops  were  in  proximity  to  their 
point  of  attack,  with  no  intervening  obstacle.  While  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans'  forces  had  a  river  to  cross,  a  distance  of  seve- 
ral miles  to  march,  and  a  strong  force  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry to  rout  before  Murfreesboro'  could  be  gained. 

*  The  withdrawal  of  these  divisions  the  next  morning  made  Palmer's  left  the 
left  flank  of  the  army.  This  flank  rested  between  the  turnpike  and  railroad,  a 
short  distance  north  of  their  intersection. 
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General  Bragg  availed  himself  of  his  advantage  and  took 
the  initiative  early  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  with  great 
energy  and  tremendous  effect.  He  wheeled  his  two  over- 
lapping divisions  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  National  army 
and  soon  dislodged  Willich*s  and  Kirk's  brigades,  Kirk 
having  been  attacked  in  front  and  flank.  When  these 
brigades  fell  back  and  drifted  to  the  right  a  new  flank 
was  formed  by  General  Davis*  right  brigade,  Colonel  Post 
commanding,  and  Baldwin's  brigade  of  Johnson's  division 
from  reserve ;  but  these  brigades  were  soon  overwhelmed, 
General  Davis,  in  the  meantime,  repulsed  repeated  attacks 
in  front  with  his  remaining  brigades — Carlin's  and  Wood- 
ruff's. These  lost  and  then  regained  their  position,  but 
were  finally  compelled  to  fall  back.  Johnson's  and  Davis* 
divisions  made  repeated  efforts  to  stand  against  the  enemy, 
but  with  only  temporary  success,  and  they  finally  fell  back  to 
the  Nashville  road  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  army.  Under 
the  enemy's  pressure  Sheridan's  division  swung  back  until 
it  was  at  right  angles  to  its  first  position,  maintaining  the 
connection  of  its  left  with  Negley's  right.  Immediately 
thereafter  General  Thomas  threw  Rousseau's  division  on 
Sheridan's  right,  to  support  him,  should  he  maintain  his  po- 
sition, and  to  resist  the  enemy  should  he  fall  back.  After 
these  dispositions  had  been  made  the  enemy  repeatedly  as- 
sailed the  three  divisions.  For  some  time  his  attacks  were 
repulsed,  but  Sheridan's  division  having  exhausted  its  am- 
munition went  to  the  rear.  Then  came  the  supreme  crisis 
of  the  battle.  General  Cruft's  brigade  of  Palmer's  division, 
on  the  left  of  Negley,  had  previously  retired  a  short  distance 
in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  its  left  flank.  After 
Sheridan's  division  left  the  line  both  of  Negley's  flanks 
were  in  air,  and  Rousseau  was  in  the  same  condition,  both 
divisions  being  completely  isolated,  and  soon  after  were 
each  nearly  surrounded  by  the  overlapping  lines  of  the 
enemy.  General  Thomas  at  once  ordered  Miller's  and  Stan- 
ley's brigades  of  Negley's  division  to  fall  back,  to  save  them 
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from  annihilation  or  capture.  The  withdrawal  of  these 
troops  exposed  the  right  of  Palmer's  division,  and  Cruft's  bri- 
gade again  fell  back.  The  enemy,  having  been  successful  in 
dislodging  the  right  of  the  army,  pressed  with  exultation 
upon  Rousseau's,  Negley's  and  Palmer's  divisions,  which 
were  compelled  to  fight  in  all  directions.  Grose's  brigade 
of  Palmer's  division  faced  to  the  rear  to  meet  the  foe  ;  Neg- 
ley's brigades  fought  as  they  fell  back,  and  Rousseau's  three 
brigades,  Shepherd's,  Scribner's  and  Beatty's  *  were  resisting 
attacks  in  all  directions. 

This  crisis  carried  with  it  the  fate  of  the  army.  General 
Thomas  at  once  perceived  that  the  only  measure  that  would 
save  the  centre  and  the  army  was  the  establishment  of  a 
new  line,  which  should  connect  itself  with  Crittenden's  force 
on  the  left,  and  with  McCook's  and  other  forces  on  the 
right.  Seldom  has  a  new  line  of  battle  been  formed  under 
similar  circumstances.  A  permanent  line  was  dependent 
upon  a  temporary  one,  and  to  both  in  conjunction  General 
Thomas  gave  prompt  attention.  He  sent  his  batteries  to 
the  high  ground  selected  for  the  permanent  line,  and  then 
formed  part  of  his  infantry  on  low  ground  in  their  front  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Shepherd's  regu- 
lar brigade  lost  five  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Beatty's  and  Scribner's  lost  heavily  in  covering  the  move- 
ments of  other  troops,  and  in  fighting  their  own  way  to  the 
new  position.  General  Rosecrans  had  sent  the  Pioneer  bri- 
gade to  the  centre,  and  its  musketry  and  artillery  fire  also 
covered  the  moving  troops.  After  hard  fighting  Rousseau's, 
Negley's  and  Palmer's  divisions  were  firmly  connected,  and 
other  dispositions  made  which  placed  the  whole  army  in  a 
continuous  line. 

Early  in  the  morning  Van  Cleve's  division  had  moved 
from  reserve  and  formed  by  brigades  in  column  to  cross 
Stone  River,  and  lead  in  the  movement  on  Murfreesboro. 

•Col.  John  Beatty. 
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Five  brigades  of  Wood's  division  had  also  been  withdrawn 
from  position  to  take  part  in  the  movement.  But  when  Van 
Cleve's  foremost  brigade  had  gained  the  farther  bank,  and 
his  second,  the  nearer  one,  both  had  been  arrested  by  the 
commanding  General,  who  had  ordered  them  and  Mark- 
er's brigade  of  Wood's  division  to  the  support  of  the  Right 
Wing.  Colonel  S.  Beatty*s  brigade  of  Van  Cleve's  division, 
followed  by  Colonel  Fyffe's  brigade,  opportunely  reached 
the  right  of  Rousseau's  division  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  line.  These  fresh  troops  connected  the 
new  centre  with  McCook's  forces  on  the  right.  This  line 
of  battle  bent  at  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  original 
line,  and  was  well  refused  on  its  right.  The  enemy  attacked 
this  line  repeatedly  throughout  its  length,  but  was  as  often 
repulsed. 

Notwithstanding  General  Bragg's  superior  strength  for  his 
turning  movement,  Hardee's  two  overlapping  divisions  and 
a  great  part  of  Wither's  and  Cheatham's  division?  were  nearly 
exhausted  before  the  new  line  of  battle  of  the  National  army 
had  been  established.      As  early  as  10  a.  m.,  the  time  of  the 
crisis  in  the  centre,  General  Hardee  had  called  for  reenforce- 
ments.     Three-fifths  of  General  Bragg's  army   had  been 
moved  against    General  McCook's  corps,  and   afterwards 
most  of  these  forces  fell  upon  Thomas's  two  divisions.    And 
in  fighting  McCook,  and  Thomas,  and  Palmer's  division  of 
Crittenden's  corps,  all  of  General  Bragg's  army  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  had  recoiled  with  heavy  losses  and  broken 
ranks.     Bragg's  only  hope,  thereafter,  was  in  using  all  his 
reserves  against  the  left  of  Rosecrans*  army.     In  an  effort 
to  turn  this  flank,  he  sent  four  brigades  from  the  east  of 
the  river  to  General  Polk.     The  left  of  the  National  army 
was  held  by  Palmer's  division,  and  Hascall's  and  Wagner's 
brigades  of  Wood's  division.     Schaeffer's  brigade  of  Sheri- 
dan's division  was  in  rear,  on  the  railroad,  as  a  supporting 
force.     No  fighting  at  any  time  was  more  severe  than  on 
the  left,  when  General  Bragg  was  making  his  final  effort  to 
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win  the  day.  In  this  struggle  Hazen's  brigade  moved  to 
the  left  to  a  stronger  position,  and  Hascall's  brigade  filled 
the  vacant  space,  on  the  right  of  the  railroad.  On  the  left 
of  Hazen's  new  position,  and  unconnected,  Wagner  s  bri- 
gade resisted  the  enemy ;  and  its  nearness  to  the  river  made 
it  necessary  for  Bragg  to  hold  one  brigade  of  Breckinridge's 
division  on  the  east  bank.  The  conflict  was  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted, and  in  failing  to  carry  the  left  of  the  National  army, 
Bragg  gave  up  the  offensive  altogether. 

In  the  evening  Starkweather's  brigade  of  Rousseau's  di- 
vision, and  Walker's  of  Fry's,  came  upon  the  field;  but  as 
Negley's  two  brigades  were  then  in  reserve  in  the  centre, 
these  fresh  troops  were  first  posted  to  support  General  Mc- 
Cook,  and  subsequently  relieved  the  forces  of  General  Crit- 
tenden's corps  that  they  might  return  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

General  Thomas  had  only  five  brigades  in  the  conflict  on 
the  31st,  and  with  this  small  force  he  arrested  the  success  of 
the  enemy.  Battles  are  won  in  a.  general  way  by  the  aggre- 
gate force  of  all  operations  to  which  every  officer  who  gives  or 
obeys  an  order,  and  every  soldier  who  fires  a  cannon  or  a 
musket,  makes  a  contribution.  However,  in  an  engagement 
of  marked  emergencies  the  action  of  a  brigade,  division,  or 
corps  often  stands  out  distinctly  as  saving  an  army.  The 
crisis  at  the  centre  was  so  distinct,  that  its  mastery  brought 
General  Thomas  and  his  five  brigades  into  boldest  relief,  as 
having  saved  the  army.  The  prompt  dispositions  of  the 
commander,  and  the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  and  men  under  circumstances  which  have  often 
brought  confusion  to  generals  and  panics  to  soldiers,  give 
the  greater  prominence  to  their  action.  General  Thomas 
gained  greater  distinction  in  other  battles,  but  never  did  he 
meet  a  crisis  with  more  promptness  and  skill. 

In  the  evening  of  the  31st,  there  was  an  informal  meeting 
of  several  officers,  at  General  McCook's  headquarters — ^a 
small  cabin  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle.  General  Rose- 
crans  soon  made  known  that  he  was  thinking  of  retreat,  and 
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the  discussion  of  this  project  lasted  till  midnight.  General 
Crittenden  was  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army.  General  Thomas  was  quiet  and  soon 
fell  asleep  on  an  improvised  seat.  Near  midnight  General 
Rosecrans  asked  Surgeon  Eben  Swift,  medical  director  of 
the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  "  if  he  had  transporta- 
tion sufficient  to  remove  the  wounded  men."  The  doctor 
replied  that  there  were  five  or  six  thousand  wounded,  but 
many  of  them  could  walk,  and  there  were  enough  wagons 
and  ambulances  for  those  severely  injured.  The  com- 
manding-general then  awoke  General  Thomas  and  said: 
"  Will  you  protect  the  rear  on  retreat  to  Overall's  Creek  ?  " 
Thomas  promptly  answered:  "This  army  can't  retreat," 
and  then  fell  asleep  again.  He  had  doubtless  decided 
the  matter  for  himself  when  it  was  first  proposed,  hence  his 
readiness  to  give  his  opinion,  and  resume  his  restful  slum- 
ber. He  who  had  snatched  his  five  brigades  from  the  midst 
of  Bragg's  army  when  receiving  fire  in  front,  flank  and  rear, 
and  had  established  a  stable  line  under  a  cross  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  was  not  in  favor  of  giving  the  field  to  the 
enemy. 

The  opposition  of  his  corps  commanders  to  the  retreat  of 
the  army  did  not,  however,  induce  Greneral  Rosecrans  to 
abandon  the  project.  About  midnight  he  requested  General 
McCook  to  ride  with  him  to  the  rear  to  select  a  new  posi- 
tion. The  two  generals  rode  to  the  bank  of  Overall's 
Creek,  a  few  miles  towards  Nashville,  and  viewed  the 
ground  beyond  that  stream.  General  .McCook  objected 
to  the  position,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so  low  as  to  be 
commanded  by  artillery  from  the  southern  bank.  When 
returning,  General  Rosecrans  observed  fires  on  the  west 
of  the  road,  and  exclaimed :  "  The  enemy  is  in  our  rear." 
He  had  directed  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  commanding  the 
cavalry,  to  forbid  fires  that  night;  but  some  insubordinate 
troopers  had  lighted  torches,  and  the  moving  lights  induced 
him  to  believe  that  the  enemy  had  passed  to  his.  rear. 
5 
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General  McCook  went  at  once  to  his  command  to  prepare 
it  for  action,  and  Greneral  Rosecrans  rode  back  to  the  place 
whence  he  started.  As  he  rode  up,  he  said :  "  We  must 
fight  or  die."  He  then  directed  Generals  Thomas  and  Crit- 
tenden to  put  their  corps  in  readiness  for  battle. 

He  evidently  alluded  to  this  personal  reconnoissance,  and 
the  circumstances  that  prevented  retreat  in  the  following 
extracts  from  his  official  report :  "  Orders  were  given  for  the 
issue  of  all  the  spare  ammunition,  and  we  found  that  we 
had  enough  for  another  battle,  the  only  question  being, 
where  that  battle  was  to  be  fought.  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
"After  careful  examination  and  free  consultation  with 
corps  commanders,  followed  by  a  personal  examination  of 
the  ground  in  the  rear  as  far  as  Overall's  Creek,  it  was  de- 
termined to  await  the  enemy's  attack  in  that  position,  to 
send  for  the  provision  train  and  order  up  fresh  supplies  of 
ammunition,  upon  the  arrival  of  which,  should  the  enemy 
not  attack,  offensive  operations  were  to  be  resumed." 

General  Rosecrans'  report  contains  no  allusion  to  his  be- 
lief that  the  enemy  was  in  his  rear,  and  it  is  not  thereby 
manifest  how  far  it  influenced  his  decision  to  hold  his  po- 
sition. 

During  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  January  the  two  armies 
remained  in  close  proximity,  with  no  fighting  beyond  what 
resulted  from  tentative  offense  by  the  enemy,  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  when  there  was  a  fierce  conflict  on 
the  cast  bank  of  Stone  River.  General  Crittenden  had  pre- 
viously sent  across  the  river  Van  Cleve's  division  and 
Grose's  brigade  of  Palmer's  division.  Regarding  these 
troops  and  their  artillery  as  a  menace  to  Polk's  line  on  the 
opposite  bank,  General  Bragg  resolved  if  practicable  to  dis- 
lodge them  and  ordered  General  Breckinridge  to  advance 
for  this  purpose.  Van  Cleve's  division  was  driven  from 
position  and  pursued  to  the  river.  But  this  action  and  its 
result  drew  together  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  and  artillery 
on  the  west  bank.     About  fifty  guns  were  placed  on  high 
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ground  by  Major  John  Mendenhall,  General  Crittenden's 
chief  of  artillery,  with  his  approval,  and  that  of  the  com- 
manding general,  but  their  fire  did  not  arrest  the  enemy  who 
came  to  the  river  to  the  left  of  these  guns,  some  of  the  men 
even  crossing  the  stream.  At  this  juncture  Colonel  John 
F.  Miller  leading  seven  regiments  of  Negley's  division, 
without  orders  from  his  immediate  commander,  and  against 
the  orders  of  another  general  of  division,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a  brilliant  charge  drove 
Breckinridge's  forces  in  rout  far  towards  Murfreesboro'. 
Afterwards  General  Jeff  C.  Davis'  division  advanced  to  the 
position  coveted  by  General  Bragg,  and  at  once  fortified  a 
battery  upon  it. 

General  Bragg's  object  had  been  a  defensive  one,  simply 
to  gain  a  position  on  that  side  of  the  river,  which  com- 
manded his  line  on  the  other  bank.  His  troops,  however, 
went  far  beyond  it  in  pursuing  Van  Cleve's  division,  and 
then  were  driven  back  over  it  again  by  Miller's  unbidden 
charge.  The  failure  of  this  operation  induced  Bragg  to 
abandon  the  general  conflict,  not  considering  his  position 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  tenable  when  exposed  to  an 
enfilading  fire  of  artillery.  He  feared  also  that  the  rising 
water  would  divide  hii>  army.  He  maintained  position, 
however,  until  the  night  of  the  3d,  when  to  cover  his  retreat 
his  forces  in  front  of  General  Thomas  were  active  and  an- 
noying, and  he  obtained  permission  to  make  a  night  attack. 
This  resulted  in  the  penetration  of  the  enemy's  line  by 
troops  from  Beatty's  and  Spear's  brigades,  the  latter  having 
joined  the  army  with  trains.  Early  the  next  morning  it  was 
discovered  that  General  Bragg  had  retreated,  leaving  his 
wounded  at  Murfreesboro',  but  saving  his  material. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1863  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  remained  at  Murfreesboro*  and  was  com- 
paratively inactive.  The  troops  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  elaborate  fortifications  and  in  divers  minor 
operations  with  defensive  or  tentative  objects. 
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Early  in  January  the  provisional  corps,  *  Right  Wing," 
"  Centre "  and  "  Left  Wing/*  were  changed  to  permanent 
corps  d'armee.  The  **  Right  Wing  "  became  the  Twentieth 
corps,  the  "  Centre  "  the  Fourteenth  corps,  and  the  "  Left 
Wing"  the  Twenty-first  corps,  commanded,  as  before,  respec- 
tively by  Generals  McCook,  Thomas  and  Crittenden.  The 
Fourteenth  corps,  as  finally  constituted,  comprised  four 
divisions,  designated  as  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Major-Greneral  Lovell  H.  Rous- 
seau, Major  Greneral  J.  S.  Negley,  Brigadier-General  J.  M. 
Brannan,  and  Major-Greneral  J.  J   Reynolds. 

In  this  period  of  inaction  at  Murfreesboro*  it  was  com- 
mon for  officers  of  all  grades  to  obtain  leaves  of  absence  to 
visit  their  homes,  and  trips  to  Nashville  were  frequent  But 
the  course  of  General  Thomas  illustrated  his  idea  of  the 
duty  of  an  officer  holding  an  important  command.  The 
months  were  passing  slowly  by  and  weary  at  last  of  mono- 
tony and  inaction,  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  Nashville 
for  a  day.  There  was  at  the  time  no  prospect  of  operations, 
offensive  or  defensive,  for  his  command,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  need  of  his  presence  at  Murfreesboro'.  He 
nevertheless,  upon  reflection,  declined  to  go,  because  his 
reason  for  asking  for  a  day's  leave  had  been  a  personal  one. 
Besides  it  was  possible,  he  thought,  though  not  at  all 
probable,  that  an  action  of  some  kind  might  take  place  in 
his  absence.  This  extreme  view  of  duty  was  frequently 
illustrated  in  his  public  and  private  life.  He  was  not  "off* 
duty"  a  single  day  during  the  war. 

Late  in  June  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  advanced 
against  its  old  enemy,  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, then  holding  the  line  of  Duck  River.  In  this  movement 
the  Fourteenth  corps  was  in  the  centre,  its  appropriate  place, 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  Hoover's  Gap  and  from  several 
positions  in  front  of  that  gap.  General  McCook  on  the 
right  had  a  severe  combat  at  Liberty  Gap,  but  finally  pressed 
the  enemy  from  the  hills.    Gen.  Crittenden  on  the  left  did  not 
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meet  much  opposition.  When  Bragg's  army  had  been  driven 
from  its  defensive  line  on  Duck  River,  Gen.  Rosecrans 
moved  his  army  towards  Manchester,  and  regarding  this 
movement  as  indicating  cither  an  attack  upon  his  position  at 
Tullahoma,or  the  interruption  of  his  communications,  Bragg 
fell  back  from  that  place.  He  did  not  consider  himself  strong 
enough  to  meet  Rosecrans  in  battle,  and  he  consequently 
retreated  first  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  soon  after, 
across  the  Tennessee  River  to  Chattanooga.  The  Tulla- 
homa  campaign  was  begun  on  the  23d  of  June  and  termi- 
nated on  the  4th  of  July.  The  enemy  fought  at  the  gaps 
of  the  mountains,  but  the  defense  on  the  whole  was  feeble. 
The  result  was  the  possession  by  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land of  the  region  from  Murfreesboro'  to  Bridgeport,  Ala- 
bama. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  army  advanced  to  the 
northern  base  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  there 
halted  to  make  preparations  for  a  campaign  south  of  the 
Tennessee  River. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ARMY  CROSSES  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER— GENERAL  BRAGG  EVACUATIS 
CHATTANOOGA — PURSUIT  IS  OPPOSED  BY  THOMAS,  BUT  NEVERTHELESS 
ORDERED— THE  THREE  CORPS  WIDELY  SEPARATED— THOMAS'  TROOPS 
MEET  THE  ENEMY  AT  DUG  GAP— BRAGGS  ARMY  CONCENTRATED  BUT 
FAILS  TO  STRIKE  EITHER  OF  THE  ISOLATED  CORPS— ARMY  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND  CONCENTRATED  ON  THE  i8TH —FIRST  DAY  OF  BATTLE 
AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 


LATE  in  August,  in  CQmpliance  with  peremptory  orders 
from  Washington,  the  army  again  moved  forward, 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains.the  Tennessee  River,and 
the  mountains  immediately  south  of  that  river,  and  on  the  8th 
of  September,  was  encamped  in  Lookout  Valley,  near  the 
western  base  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Here  General  Rose- 
crans  had  his  army  in  hand,  except  four  brigades  that  had 
advanced  directly  towards  Chattanooga  from  the  north.  The 
position  of  the  army  in  Lookout  Valley  threatened  General 
Bragg's  communications  south  from  Chattanooga.  The 
Twenty-first  corps  was  near  the  northern  base  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  on  the  direct  road  to  Chattanooga,  the  Fourteenth 
corps  was  before  Stevens'  Gap,  with  its  advance  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  and  the  Twentieth  corps  was  at  Win- 
ston's with  its  foremost  troops  also  upon  the  summit.  The 
mountain  then  separated  the  two  armies.  General  Bragg  had 
been  withdrawing'his  army  for  two  days  on  the  road  leading 
to  Lifayette,  Georgia,  and  late  on  the  8th  his  rearguard  retired 
from  Chattanooga.  Very  early  the  next  morning  General 
Rosecrans  was  informed  of  the  evacuation  of  the  town. 

General  Bragg  abandoned  Chattanooga  in  expectation  of 
soon  regaining  it.     His  supplies  were  not  sufficient  for  a 
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siege,  and  his  army  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  Chatta- 
nooga and  cover  his  communications.  He  consequently 
moved  south  a  few  miles  to  save  his  communications  and 
meet  expected  reenforcements,  where  his  army  might  face 
the  mountain  passes  and  strike  unsupported  corps,  as  they 
should  debouch  from  different  mountain  gaps  into  the 
eastern  valley.  At  this  time  the  Confederate  authorities 
were  making  efforts  to  give  Bragg  such  an  army  as,  in 
their  judgment,  would  enable  him  to  vanquish  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  to  carry  the.  war  again  to  the  north,  and  in 
the  farthest  reach  of  hope  to  end  the  war  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Southern  States.  But  to  give  strategic  force  to 
a  retreat  that  was  imperative,  General  Bragg  used  various 
stratagems  to  conceal  his  purposes.  He  sent  men  into  the 
National  army  to  induce  the  belief  tliat  his  army  was  re- 
treating iar  to  the  south,  and  moved  his  forces  as  far  as 
practicable  to  manifest  such  a  purpose. 

The  strategy  which  had  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
Chattanooga  was  consummate.  The  forces  sent  by  Gene- 
ral Rosecrans  first  to  Pikeville  and  afterwards  directly  to- 
wards Chattanooga,  had  effectually  covered  the  movement 
of  the  army  towards  General  Bragg's  communications  with 
Georgia,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  so  threatened  his  com- 
munications with  Knoxville,  and  the  forces  holding  East 
Tennessee,  that  Buckner's  little  army  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  easy  possession  of  that  region  by  General  Burnside 
had  been  thereby  assured.  The  only  effect  of  this  strategy 
which  had  not  been  favorable  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
Rosecrans,  had  been  the  reenforcement  of  Bragg's  army 
before  Rosecrans  by  Buckner's  command. 

To  gain  Chattanooga  the  strategy  was  perfect,  but  for  im- 
mediate offensive  operations  south  from  that  important  point 
it  was  radically  defective. 

When  Rosecrans'  army  was  in  Lookout  Valley,  and 
his  detached  forces — four  brigades — on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tennessee,  with  open  ways  into  Chattanooga  from 
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the  north  and  the  south,  he  had  gained  the  objective  of  his 
campaign,  and  the  concentration  of  his  army  in  that  town 
could  have  been  effected  without  resistance  by  the  enemy. 
But  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  not  the  occupation  of  Chat- 
tanooga in  force,  became  his  object  as  soon  as  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  town  had  been  abandoned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  General  Rosecrans  sent  the 
following  message  to  General  Thomas : 

Headq'rs  Dep't  of  the  Cumberland, 
Trenton,  September  9,  3.30  a.  m. 
Major  General  Thomas, 
Commanding  Fourteenth  Corps : 

A  despatch  is  just  received  from  General  Wagner,  dated  8.30  P. 
M.  yesterday,  stating  that  Chattanooga  is  evacuated  by  the  rebels, 
and  he  will  occupy  it  in  the  morning.  The  general  commanding  de- 
sires you  to  call  on  him  at  once  to  consult  in  regard  to  arrangements 
for  the  pursuit. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

*'  P.  S. — The  order  sending  the  Ninety-Second  Indiana  to  recon- 
noitre the  mountain  is  revoked.  The  General  commanding  directs 
you  to  order  your  whole  command  in  readiness  to  move  at  once. 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Thus  before  General  Thomas  was  invited  to  consult  with 
General  Rosecrans  it  had  been  decided  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  invited  to  consult  only  in  reference  to  the  pursuit. 
But  when  the  two  generals  met,  Thomas  opposed  the  pur- 
suit altogether  and  presented  military  considerations  of  pal- 
pable weight  against  the  measure. 

At  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  Chattanooga  by  the  ene- 
my, two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  were  within  a 
day's  march  of  that  place ;  one  of  these  being  very  near,  since 
Wood's  division  of  the  Twenty-first  corps  occupied  Chatta- 
nooga at  noon  of  the  9th.     The  Twentieth  corps ^was  about 
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forty  miles  distant,  and  could  have  marched  to  Chattanooga 
by  noon  on  the  loth.  By  that  time  the  main  army  could 
have  been  concentrated  in  the  town  with  strong  detachments 
on  the  road  to  Bridgeport.  The  mountain  would  have 
covered  the  movement  of  .the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth 
corps  down  Lookout  Valley,  and  Crittenden's  corps  could 
have  held  the  town  and  covered  the  approaches  from  the 
south  and  east,  aided  by  the  brigades  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tennessee.  The  concentration  could  have  been 
effected,  if  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  General  Bragg  to 
oppose ;  but  that  it  was  not  his  intention  is  expressly  stated 
in  his  official  report,  and  was  evinced  at  the  time  by  his 
retreat  far  towards  Lafayette,  Georgia.  Bragg  was  not  ready 
for  battle  in  proximity  to  Chattanooga,  and  his  army  was  not 
in  a  position  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  in  the  town,  had  that  been  General  Rose- 
crans'  object  But  the  situation  gave  room  for  an  easy,  un- 
restricted occupation  by  the  whole  army.  All  the  roads  on 
the  west  side  of  Lookout  Mountain  were  held  by  the  Na- 
tional army,  and  all  converged  upon  the  one  which  passes 
over  the  '  nose '  of  Lookout,  where  that  mountain  abuts  the 
Tennessee  River,  three  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  there 
was  no  enemy  near  to  prevent,  or  even  contest,  the  use  of 
that  road.  There  was  not,  therefore,  a  single  obstacle  to 
the  concentration,  and  this  fact  taken  in  connection  with  the 
actual  movement  of  a  division  into  the  place  from  the  south, 
the  crossing  of  troops  into  it  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  march  of  two  divisions  in  front  of  it  from 
Lookout  Mountain  to  Rossville  on  the  loth,  proves  beyond 
question  that  General  Rosecrans  had  gained  his  objective 
before  he  ordered  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  must  have 
thought  so  himself,  or  he  would  not  have  established  his 
headquarters  at  Chattanooga  behind  his  army. 

In  view  of  the  manifest  practicability  of  the  concentration 
of  the  army  at  Chattanooga,  Thomas  urged  Rosecrans  to 
abandon  his  scheme  of  pursuit  and  establish  his  army  at  that 
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point  and  perfect  communications  with  Bridgeport  and 
Nashville.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  offensive  could 
have  been  taken  from  Chattanooga  as  a  base.  General 
Thomas  did  not  know  how  far  Bragg  intended  to  retreat, 
but  independently  of  the  enemy's  plans  he  was  urgent  that 
what  had  been  gained  should  be  made  secure.  He  was 
opposed  to  a  movement  that  might  bring  on  a  battle  when 
the  army  having  nearly  exhausted  its  supplies,  transported 
from  Bridgeport,  could  not  follow  up  a  victory,  in  the  event 
of  winning  one ;  and  where,  if  defeat  should  be  the  issue, 
the  problem  of  supplies  would  be  difficult  of  solution. 

But  believing  that  Bragg  was  retreating  on  Rome,  Rose- 
crans  rejected  Thomas'  advice,  and  in  doing  so  entered 
upon  a  series  of  mistakes  which  culminated,  when,  by  his 
orders,  movements  were  made  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  which  gave  the  enemy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  and  rout  the  right  of  his  army. 

The  views  of  the  commanding  generals  in  regard  to  the 
situation  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  possibilities  to  each,  are  clearly  given  in 
their  official  reports. 

These  extracts  from  General  Bragg's  report  reveal  his 
views,  purposes  and  movements. 

"  Immediately  after  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Tennes- 
see, the  enemy  threw  a  corps  by  way  of  Sequatchie  Valley 
to  strike  the  rear  of  General  Buckner's  command,  while  Burn- 
side  occupied  him  in  front.  *  *  *  As  soon  as  this  change 
was  made,  the  corps  threatening  his  rear  was  withdrawn; 
and  the  enemy  commenced  a  movement  in  force  against  our 
left  and  rear.  On  the  last  of  August  it  became  known  that 
he  had  crossed  his  main  force  over  the  Tennessee  River  at 
and  near  Caperton's  Ferry,  the  most  accessible  point  from 
Stevenson.  By  a  direct  route  he  was  now  as  near  our  main 
depot  of  supplies  as  we  were,  and  our  whole  line  of  commu- 
nication was  exposed,  whilst  his  was  partially  secured  by  moun- 
tains and  the   river.   *     *       *       The   nature    of  the   country   and 
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the  want  of  supplies  in  it,  with  the  presence  of  Burnside's  force 
on  our  right,  rendered  a  movement  on  the  enemy's  rear  with  our 
inferior  force  impracticable. 

"  It  was  therefore,  determined  to  meet  him  in  front  whenever 
he  should  emerge  from  the  mountain  gorges.  To  do  this  and  hold 
Chattanooga  was  impossible,  without  such  a  division  of  our  small 
force  as  to  endanger  both  parts. 

"Accordingly  our  troops  were  put  in  position  on  the  7th  and  8th 
of  September,  and  took  position  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill  to 
Lafayette,  on  the  road  leading  south  from  Chattanooga  and  front- 
ing the  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain." 

General  Rosecrans  thus  referred  to  the  situation  and  the 

pursuit  in  his  report : 

"  The  weight  of  evidence  gathered  from  all  sources  was, 
that  Bragg  was  moving  on  Rome  and  that  his  movement 
commenced  on  the  sixth  of  September.  General  Crittenden 
was  therefore  directed  to  hold  Chattanooga  with  one  bri- 
gade, calling  all  the  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennes- 
see across,  and  to  follow  the  enemy's  retreat  vigorously, 
anticipating  that  the  main  body  had  retired  by  Ringgold 
and  Dalton." 

After  his  consultation  with  General  Thomas,  General 
Rosecrans  issued  the  following  order : 

Trenton,  Ga., 
September  9,  1863,  10  A.  M. 

Major-General  Thomas, 

Commanding  Fourteenth  Army  Corps : 

The  General  commanding  has  ordered  a  general  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  by  the  whole  army.  General  Crittenden  has  started  to 
occupy  Chattanooga  and  pursue  the  line  of  Bragg's  retreat.  Our  forces 
across  the  river  from  Chattanooga  have  been  ordered  to  cross  and  join 
General  Crittenden  in  the  pursuit.  General  McCook  has  been  ordered 
to  move  at  once  on  Alpine  and  Summerville.  The  General  com- 
manding directs  you  to  move  your  command  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  Lafayette  and  make  every  exertion  to  strike  the  enemy  in  flank, 
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and  if  possible  cut  off  his  escape.    Colonel  Wilder's  brigade  *  has 
been  ordered  to  join  you  at  J^fayette. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Garfield, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Nothing  but  the  certainty  that  the  enemy  was  retreating 
with  scattered  forces  to  some  remote  point,  could  have 
warranted  such  a  separation  of  the  three  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  as  resulted  from  obedience  to  this  order. 
The  movements  in  compliance  gave  General  Bragg  the  ad- 
vantage for  maneuver  and  battle.  He  had  his  army  in  hand 
behind  the  mountains,  with  short  lines  to  each  of  the  three 
corps  of  the  National  army  in  their  complete  isolation. 

General  Rosecrans  had  been  bold  to  cross  the  Tennes- 
see River  without  assured  support  on  right,  or  left.  But 
when  he  had  gained  his  objective  it  was  more  than  bold  to 
send  one  corps  to  the  rear  of  General  Bragg's  concentrated 
army,  another  towards  its  centre,  and  a  third  to  its  left,  and 
each  of  the  three  in  perilous  isolation.  And  it  was  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  series  of  operations  of  the  war,  which 
brought  these  corps  from  isolation  into  union  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  in  time  for  battle. 

Bragg  had  a  large  army  when  he  left  Chattanooga.  The 
five  divisions  that  fought  the  battle  of  Stone  River  were 
with  him,  two  divisions  had  joined  him  from  Mississippi, 
and  Buckner's  two  divisions  from  East  Tennessee  joined 
immediately  south  of  Chattanooga.  He  had  then  an  army 
of  nine  divisions  of  infantry  immediately  after  leaving  that 
town. 

General  Thomas  was  nearest  this  large  army,  and  his 
designated  line  of  advance  was  directly  towards  its  centre. 
He  was  therefore  the  first  in  peril.  Besides  no  general 
would  forget  that  the  overthrow  of  the  central  corps  of  an 
army  would  doubly  expose  the  other  two.     It  was  well, 

♦  Reynolds'  division  Fourteenth  corps. 
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therefore,  that  the  conduct  of  the  perilous  acfvance  of  this 
corps  was  committed  to  as  prudent  a  general  as  Thomas. 

On  the  9th  Negley's  division  moved  over  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  debouched  into  McLemore's  Cove,  and  threw 
forward  skirmishers  to  Bailey's  cross-roads.  In  the  evening 
Baird's  division  crossed  the  mountain  to  the  eastern  base. 
Reports  reached  Thomas  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  was 
drawn  up  in  line  in  front  of  Negley,  and  that  a  heavy  force 
consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  concen- 
trated at  Dug  Gap,  beyond  Negley's  position. 

Bragg  was  apprised  of  this  advance,  and  promptly  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  following  extract  from  his  report 
gives  his  general  plan  of  operations  as  well  as  his  purpose 
in  respect  to  Thomas'  movement :  "  During  the  ninth  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  column,  estimated  at  from  four  to 
eight  thousand,  had  crossed  Lookout  Mountain  into  the 
cove,  by  way  of  Stevens'  and  Cooper's  Gap.  Thrown 
off  his  guard  by  our  rapid  movement — apparently  in  retreat, 
when,  in  reality,  we  had  concentrated  opposite  his  centre — 
and  deceived  by  the  information  from  deserters  and  others 
sent  into  his  lines,  the  enemy  pressed  on  his  columns  to 
intercept  us,  and  thus  exposed  himself  in  detail."  That 
night  Bragg  formed  a  combination  of  three  divisions  and  a 
cavalry  force  to  move  against  Negley  the  next  day. 

Early  on  the  loth  it  was  ascertained  that  Dug  Gap  had 
been  obstructed  and  occupied  by  the  enemy's  pickets.  If 
this  was  a  device  to  invite  the  advance  of  Thomas  it  failed 
of  its  object,  since  he  was  the  more  cautious  in  consequence 
of  an  equivocal  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Bragg  made  effort  during  the  day  to  move  his  forces 
against  Negley,  but  twice,  his  subordinates  failed  to  carry 
out  his  orders.  He  did  not  however  abandon  the  project 
and  at  night  gave  orders  for  a  far  heavier  combination  for 
the  I  ith.  Negley's  division  was  exposed  in  three  direc- 
tions, through  Dug  Gap,  farther  to  the  left,  through  Cat- 
lett  s  Gap,  both  in  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  on  the  low  ground 
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to  the  north.*  That  evening  Baird's  division  moved  towards 
Negley's  position,  and  Reynolds  and  Brannan  were  ordered 
to  move  forward  early  in  the  morning.  The  caution 
evinced  by  General  Thomas  called  forth  the  following  des- 
patch from  General  Rosecrans : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
Chattanooga,  September  lo.  1863—9:45  p.  M. 

Major-General  Thomas,  * 

Commanding  Fourteenth  Corps: 

The  General  commanding  directs  me  to  say  General  Negley's 
despatch,  forwarded  to  you  at  10  A.  M.  is  received.  He  is  disappointed 
to  learn  from  it  that  his  forces  move  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  having 
moved  this  morning,  as  they  should  have  done,  this  delay  imperiling 
both  extremes  of  the  army. 

Your  movement  upon  Lafayette  should  be  made  with  the  utmost 
promptness. 

You  ought  not  to  incumber  yourself  with  your  main  supply  train. 
A  brigade  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  it. 

Your  advance  ought  to  have  threatened  Lafayette  yesterday  even- 
ing. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Drouillard. 

A.  D.  cr 

Later  he  added  :  Captain 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
Chattanooga,  September  10,  1863 — 10  p.  M. 
Major-General  Thomas 

Commanding  Fourteenth  Corps: 

In  addition  to  the  accompanying  despatch  the  General  command- 
ing further  directs  that  you  open  direct  communication  with  General 
McCook  and  take  care  to  hurt  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether  he  retreats  on  Rome  or  Cedar 
Bluffs. 

If  the  enemy  has  passed  Lafayette,  toward  Rome,  he  will  threaten 
McCook  ;  if  he  has  not  passed  this  point,  he  will  endanger  Critten- 
den. 

Much  depends  on  the  promptitude  of  your  movements. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Drouillard. 
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These  instructions  exhibited  an  utter  misapprehension  of 
the  situation.  Rosecrans  still  believed  that  Bragg  was  re- 
treating and  his  plans  had  reference  to  pursuit.  And 
Thomas*  slow  advance  under  the  circumstances  did  not 
imperil  either  McCook  or  Crittenden,  since  the  longer 
Bragg  was  induced  to  operate  against  Thomas,  the  longer 
would  the  other  two  corps  be  safe.  Bragg  had  choice  of 
corps,  as  each  in  isolation  was  exposed  to  attack,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Thomas,  McCook  or  Crittenden  to  give 
aid  to  each  other  except  as  each  could  hold  the  enemy 
to  the  offensive  against  himself.  To  be  slow  therefore  under 
the  semblance  of  offense  was  the  best  policy.  But  at  the 
time  that  Rosecrans  was  framing  his  instructions  to  Thomas 
to  hasten  his  movements  on  Lafayette,  Bragg  had  just  moved 
his  headquarters  to  that  place  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill, 
and  was  planning  to  move  seven  or  eight  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  a  force  of  cavalry  against  the  foremost  divisions  of 
the  Fourteenth  corps  in  McLemore's  Cove,  as  the  following 
order  and  extract  from  his  official  report  plainly  show : 

Headquarters  Army  Tennessee, 
Lafayette,  Ga.,  12  P.  M.,  September  10,  1863. 

Major-Genbral  Hindman,  Commanding,  etc. 

Geiyeral: — Headquarters  are  here  and  the  following  is  the  infor- 
mation : 

Crittenden's  corps  is  advancing  on  us  from  Chattanooga.  A  large 
force  from  the  south  has  advanced  to  within  seven  miles  of  this 
point.  Polk  is  left  at  Anderson's  to  cover  your  rear.  General  Bragg 
orders  you  to  attack  and  force  your  way  through  the  enemy  to 
I  this  point  at  ihe  earliest  hour  you  can  see  him  in  the  morning,  Cle- 
burne will  attack  in  front  the  moment  your  guns  are  heard. 

I  am,  General,  etc., 

George  W.  Brent, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

"  Orders  were  also  given  for  Walker's  reserve  corps  to 
move  promptly  to  join  Cleburne's  division  at  Dug  Gap  to 
unite  in  the  attack.  At  the  same  time  Cleburne  was  directed 
to  remove  all  obstructions  in  the  road  in  his  front,  which  was 
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promptly  done,  and  by  daylighthe  was  ready  to  move.  The 
obstructions  in  Catlett's  Gap  were  also  ordered  to  be  removed 
to  dear  the  road  in  Hindman's  rear.  Breckinridge's  division, 
Hiirs  corps,  was  kept  in  position  south  of  Lafayette  to 
check  any  movement  the  enemy  might  make  from  that  di- 
rection. 

At  daylight  I  proceeded  to  join  Cleburne  at  Dug  Gap 
and  found  him  waiting  the  opening  of  Hindman's  guns, 
to  move  on  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear." 

General  Hindman  had  been  joined  by  Buckner's  corps 
the  day  before,  so  that  Buckner's,  Polk's  and  Walker's  corps 
and  one  division  of  Hill's  corps,  and  a  cavalry  force,  under 
General  Bragg  in  person,  were  included  in  the  combination 
against  the  two  advanced  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps. 
And  yet  these  divisions  and  the  other  two  behind  them,  es- 
caped overthrow  because  they  had  not  advanced  in  campli- 
ance  with  the  orders  of  General  Rosecrans. 

At  8  A.  M.,  on  the  iith,  Baird's  division  was  formed  on 
the  right  of  Negley's.  By  this  time  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  had  removed  the  obstructions  from  Catlett's  and  Dug 
Gap.  Later  in  the  day  the  enemy  advanced  through  them 
in  heavy  force,  while  another  column  approached  from  the 
north.  By  skilful  manuvers  and  gallant  fighting  Negley's 
and  Baird's  divisions,  step  by  step,  withdrew  from  the  midst 
of  the  three  converging  columns,  and  falling  back  towards 
Lookout  Mountain,  were  soon  within  supporting  distance  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  corps.  The  strength  of  the  ene- 
my's columns  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  army 
before  the  Fourteenth  corps.  And  yet  General  Rosecrans  was 
so  far  from  apprehending  the  actual  situation  that  he  sent  the 
following  despatch  to  General  Thomas : 

Chattanooga,  Sept.  12,  1863,  11.15  a.  m. 

General: — Your  despatch  of  10.30  last  night  and  of  4  o'clock  this 
morning,  have  been  received.  After  maturely  weighing  the  notes 
the  General  commanding  is  induced  to  think  that  General  Negley  with- 
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drew  more  through  prudence  than  compulsion.  He  trusts  that  our 
loss  is  not  seriouH,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  holding  the 
gap.  He  despatched  you  last  night  to  communicate  with  General  Mc- 
Cook  and  call  him  up  if  you  thought  necessary.  He  tfusts  this  has  been 
done,  if  not,  no  time  should  be  lost  *  ♦  *  *  It  is  very  important,  at  this 
time,  for  you  to  communicate  promptly,  that  the  General  com- 
manding may  know  how  to  manage  General  Crittenden's  corps, 
which  will  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  it  can  be  gotten  in  position. 
When  a  battle  does  begin  it  isdesirable  that  every  command  should 
do  its  best,  and  push  hard,  using  the  bayonet  wherever  possible. 
I  am,  Sii:,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 

C.  GODDARD, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
Major  General  Thomas, 

Commanding  Fourteenth  Army  Corps. 

General  Thomas  mentioned  subsequently  that  he  thought 
that  the  army  should  have  been  withdrawn  to  Chattanooga 
as  soon  as  he  had  developed  the  fact  of  Bragg's  concentra- 
tion in  his  front,  and  he  claimed  that  a  safe  retreat  could 
have  been  effected  by  forced  marches. 

At  this  time  the  situation  gave  no  promise  that  the  ex- 
pectations entertained  by  the  commanding  general,  when 
he  ordered  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  his  entire  army, 
would  be  realized.  In  obedience  to  orders  of  the  9th, 
Crittenden  had  occupied  Chattanooga  with  Wood's  division, 
had  called  over  the  troops  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  had  put  Palmer's  and  Van  Cleve's  divi- 
sions in  motion  on  the  road  to  Ringgold.  These  divisions 
had  passed  on  the  i  ith  beyond  Ringgold,  and  beyond  the 
right  flank  of  Bragg's  army,  Wilder's  brigade  having  ad- 
vanced to  Tunnel  Hill.  The  enemy  had  been  developed  on 
the  lOth  on  the  road  to  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill,  and  two 
brigades  of  Wood's  division — Marker's  and  Buell's — had 
been  moved  from  the  Ringgold  road  to  the  one  leading  to 
Lafeyctte,  in  consequence  of  information  sent  by  Wood  to 
General  Rosecrans,  to  *  the  effect  that  General  Bragg,  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  was  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill.  This 
fact  was  also  indicated  by  the  resistance  offered  to  HarJcer.'s 
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advance  north  of  the  mill.  General  McCook  had  crossed 
Lookout  Mountain  to  Alpine,  and  General  R.  B.  Mitchell's 
cavalry — Crook's  and  McCook's  divisions — had  recon- 
noitred far  tow.ird  Rome  and  Summerville  without  finding 
the  enemy.  This  fact,  and  the  capture  of  prisoners  of  Long- 
street's  corps  from  Virginia,  indicated  the  presence  of 
Bragg's  army  north  of  Alpine.  McCook  had  thereupon 
thrown  his  trains  back  upon  the  mountain,  and  having 
sent  a  cavalry  force  towards  Lafayette  to  develop  the  facts, 
was,  on  the  I2th,  holding  his  troops  in  readiness  to  recross 
the  mountain  upon  receipt  of  orders  to  do  so,  or  in  the 
event  of  tlje  return  of  the  cavalry  with  positive  knowledge 
of  the  concentration  of  Bragg's  army  at  Lafayette.  On 
the  1 2th  Crittenden's  corps  took  position  on  the  line  of  the 
Chickamauga,  with  Van  Cleve's  division  thrown  across  that 
stream  on  the  direct  road  to  Lafayette,  in  the  immediate 
front  of  the  enemy.  And  on  the  day  that  General  Rosecrans 
proposed  that  "  Crittenden's  corps  should  attack  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  it  could  be  gotten  into  position,*'  General 
Bragg  turned  from  Thomas  to  direct  Polk's  corps  and 
other  forces  against  Crittenden,  first  to  crush  his  corps,  and 
then  to  turn  again  against  the  Fourteenth.  Fortunately  for 
the  N  itional  army  this  plan  also  miscarried,  through  the 
default  of  subordinate  commanders. 

Bragg's  order  for  the   movement  against  Crittenden  is 

subjoined : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 

Lafayette,  Ga.,  6  p.  m.,  September  12. 

Lieutenant-General  Polk, 

General  : — I  enclose  you  a  dispatch  from  General  Pegram. 
This  presents  you  a  fine  opportunity  of  striking  Crittenden  in  detail, 
and  I  hope  you  will  avail  yourself  of  it  at  daylight  to-morrow.  This 
division  crushed  and  the  others  are  yours.  We  can  then  turn  on  the 
force  in  the  cove.  Wheeler's  cavalry  will  move  on  Wilder  so  as  to 
cover  your  right.     I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Braxton  Bragg. 
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Afterwards,  Buckner's  corps  was  moved  in  support 
General  Bragg  thus  refers  to  the  movement  and  its  failure: 
"  Early  on  the  thirteenth  I  proceeded  to  the  front,  ahead  of 
Buckner's  command,  to  find  that  no  advance  had  been  made 
on  the  enemy,  and  that  his  forces  had  formed  a  junction 
and  recrossed  the  Chickamauga.  Again  disappointed,  im- 
mediate measures  were  taken  to  place  our  trains  and  limited 
supplies  in  safe  positions,  when  all  our  forces  were  concen- 
trated along  the  Chickamauga,  threatening  the  enemy  in 
front." 

Lafayette  was  five  miles  distant  from  Dug  Gap,  ten  miles 
from  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill,  eighteen  from  Alpine,  and 
fifteen  from  Ringgold.  Bragg's  army  was  mainly  between 
Lafayette  and  Dug  Gap  on  his  left,  and  Lee  and  Gordon's 
mill  in  his  front,  and  hence  he  held  interior  lines  of  ex- 
treme shortness  for  operations  against  an  army  divided 
into  three  parts. 

It  is,  therefore,  demonstrable  that  had  Greneral  Thomas 
moved  rapidly  on  the  direct  road  to  Lafayette,  through  Dug 
Gap,  as  ordered,  the  defeat  of  his  corps,  or  its  capture^ 
would  have  been  inevitable,  and  the  fate  of  that  corps  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  army.  It  is  accordingly  not 
surprising,  that  when  General  Rosecrans  had  full  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  he  frankly  stated  in  his  official  re- 
port that  "  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
eflfect  the  concentration  of  the  army." 

When  it  was  evident  that  General  Bragg's  army  was  con- 
centrated north  of  Lafayette,  McCook's  corps  was  forty  miles 
distant  from  Crittenden's  by  the  nearest  road,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill,  and  from  McLcmore's 
Cove  to  Bragg's  army,  was  less  than  between  the  positions  of 
Thomas  and  Crittenden,  while  McCook's  corps  was  much 
farther  from  Thomas'  position  than  from  the  enemy  before 
Lafayette.  But,  notwithstanding  the  wide  separation  of  the 
corps,  the  intervening  mountains,  and  the  concentrated  forces 
of  the  enemy  in"  proximity  to  Crittenden,  the  Army  of  the 
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Cumberland  was  united  in  time  for  battle.  In  abandoning 
the  offensive  from  the  13th  to  the  i8th,  Bragg  lost  his  best 
opportunity  to  overwhelm  a  single  corps.  During  this 
time  Crittenden's  corps  stood  before  his  army  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Chickamauga.  Had  he  moved  his 
army  forward,  h^  would  have  forced  this  single  unsupported 
corps  back  upon  Chattanooga,  or  westward  upon  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  while  doing  this  he  could  have  covered  his 
communications  through  Ringgold  to  Dalton. 

At  midnight  on  the  13th  McCook  received  orders 
to  move  two  of  his  divisions  to  Thomas'  support,  and 
guard  his  trains  with  the  third.  On  the  following  day  the 
corps  moved  up  the  mountain,  and  on  the  17th  it  was  con- 
centrated in  McLemore's  Cove.  In  the  meantime  the  Four- 
teenth corps  had  moved  gradually  towards  Lee  and  Gor- 
don's mill,  to  be  in  readiness  to  connect  in  one  direction 
with  Crittenden  and  in  the  other  with  McCook.  The  ene- 
my's forces  were  lying  along  the  line  of  march  on  the  right, 
but  not  in  such  strength,  at  any  time,  as  to  arrest  the  move- 
ment of  Rosecrans'  forces  to  the  left.  In  the  evening  of  the 
1 8th  General  Thomas'  head  of  column  reached  Crawfish 
Springs,  and  there  he  received  orders  to  move  to  the  Chat- 
tanooga and  Lafayette  road,  at  Kelley's  farm,  and  to  con- 
nect his  right  with  Crittenden's  left,  at  Lee  and  Gordon's 
mill.  This  night  march  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
movement  of  General  Bragg's  forces  to  his  right,  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickamauga,  on  the  18th.  He  had  in- 
tended to  cross  that  stream  and  attack  General  Crittenden 
on  that  day,  but  he  had  been  disappointed  by  the  unex- 
pected slowness  of  his  forces  in  moving  to  position  across 
the  stream,  in  part  resulting  from  Wilder's  resistance. 
Bragg  had  been  reenforced  until  he  had  ten  divisions  of 
infantry,  comprised  in  five  corps  of  two  divisions  each.  The 
divisions  comprised  from  three  to  five  brigades  each.  He 
had  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  two  on  his  right  covering  the 
movement  of  his  forces  by  that  flank,  and  two  on  his  left. 
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to  hold  the  gaps  in  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  if  possible,  to  di- 
rect attention  from  the  real  movement  on  the  other  flank. 
General  Bragg  had  failed  in  three  distinct  efforts  to  strike  the 
Fourteenth  and  Twenty-first  corps  in  their  isolation,  and  it 
was  his  purpose  in  moving  his  army  down  the  Chickamauga 
and  across  it,  to  envelop  Crittenden's  corps,  as  the  left  of  the 
National  army.  Had  Bragg  made  the  attack  on  the  1 8th 
he  could  have  done  this,  but  losing  a  day  he  lost  the  op- 
portunity altogether,  although  his  plan  of  operations  for  the 
19th  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  it  was  still  practicable 
to  move  his  forces  upon  General  Rosecrans'  left  flank,  at 
Lee  and  Gordon's  mill,  and  interposing  between  the  National 
army  and  Chattanooga,  to  drive  it  back  in  rout  upon  the 
mountain  passes. 

When  the  three  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  were 
united  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  it  was  then  practicable 
to  withdraw  to  Chattanooga,  had  General  Rosecrans  been 
averse  to  fighting  a  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga. That  stream  divided  the  two  armies,  and  Gen- 
eral Bragg  had  no  thought  of  crossing  where  there  were 
opposing  forces.  A  part  of  his  army  had  already  moved 
down  the  stream,  and  was  across  far  below  Lee  and  Gor- 
don's mill,  and  his  plan  of  battle  was  such  as  to  gwQ 
Rosecrans  on  the  night  of  the  18th  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  his  army  without  harm.  Rose- 
crans had  command  of  three  roads  to  Chattanooga,  the 
Lafeyette  road,  the  Dry  Valley  road,  and  the  one  leading 
along  the  eastern  base  of  Lookout  Mountain.  The  two 
more  easterly  roads  passed  through  gaps  in  Missionaiy 
Ridge,  and  the  third  passed  most  of  the  way  between  Look- 
out Mountain  and  high  hills.  These  main  roads  and  inter- 
secting roads  would  have  afforded  facilities  for  rapid  move- 
ment and  easy  defense.  By  a  forced  march,  on  three  roads 
practicable  for  the  movement  of  troops  in  column,  the  army^ 
could  have  reached  Chattanooga  by  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
since  the  most  distant  brigade  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
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miles  from  that  place.  It  was  not  unusual  during  the  war 
for  armies  to  retreat  from  the  presence  of  other  armies  un- 
der circumstances  less  favorable  for  quick  movement  than 
in  this  case.  Had,  therefore,  General  Rosecrans  elected  to 
withdraw,  he  might  have  lost  some  of  his  wagons,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  could  have  saved  them  all.  It  is 
certain  that  withdrawal  was  practicable,  and  he  accepted  bat- 
tle on  the  field  of  Chickamauga  from  choice,  and  not  from 
compulsion. 

General  Thomas  reached  Kelley's  farm  with  Baird'.s  divi- 
sion about  daylight,  and  having  been  informed  by  Colonel 
Wilder  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Chickamauga  in 
force  the  evening  before  at  Reid's  and  Alexander's  bridges, 
faced  his  troops  towards  these  bridges  across  the  roads 
leading  to  them.  Wilder's  brigade  of  Reynolds*  division 
had  taken  position  on  the  west  of  the  Lafayette  road,  about 
half  way  from  Kelley's  farm  to  General  Crittenden's  position. 
General  Thomas  intended  to  place  the  other  two  brigades 
of  that  division  on  the  right  of  Baird  to  connect  his  right 
with  Wilder's  left.  When  Brannan's  division  arrived  at 
Kelley's  farm,  Thomas  posted  it  on  the  left  of  Baird. 
Soon  after  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  brigade  of 
Bragg's  army  in  proximity,  which  had  been  cut  off  the 
night  before  by  the  burning  of  Reid's  bridge  by  Colonel 
Daniel  McCook  of  the  Reserve  corps.  In  hope  of  captur- 
ing this  isolated  brigade  General  Brannan  was  directed  to 
move  forward  on  the  road  to  the  burnt  bridge,  to  capture 
the  brigade  or  drive  it  back  across  the  Chickamauga.  This 
movement  developed  the  enemy  and  opened  the  battle,  at 
a  point  far  north  of  the  one  where  General  Bragg  expected 
to  take  the  initiative  against  General  Rosecrans'  left  flank. 
Brannan  soon  encountered  Forrest's  cavalry,  which  was 
covering  the  right  of  Walker's  corps,  as  that  corps.  Hood's 
and  Buckner's,  and  Cheatham's  division  of  Polk's  were 
moving  with  a  left  wheel  upon  Crittenden.  The  cavalry 
having,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  given  way  before   Brannan, 
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Bragg  moved  Walker's  corps  to  Forrest's  support  This 
corps,  after  a  temporary  success  against  Baird's  division 
was  driven  back,  when  other  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
turned  to  the  right.  In  the  meantime  the  first  divisions  en- 
gaged on  the  left  of  the  National  army  were  reenforced, 
and  from  Brannan's  initiative  both  armies  extended  their 
lines  towards  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill.  Early  in  the  day 
Crittenden  had  sent  a  brigade  to  his  left  to  develop  the 
enemy,  if  coming  against  his  position.  Soon  after,  the 
battle  having  opened  far  to  his  left,  while  no  enemy  was 
threatening  his  position,  he  sent  Palmer's  division  to 
General  Thomas.  This  division  went  into  position  to  the 
right  of  Baird.  In  the  meantime  General  Rosecrans  had 
placed  General  McCook  in  command  of  all  the  troops  on 
the  right  of  Crittenden,  and  directed  him  to  send  his  own 
divisions  to  the  left  as  they  should  come  upon  the  field. 
Negley's  division  at  the  time  was  in  position  on  the  Chick- 
amauga  and  was  included  with  the  cavalry  in  McCook's 
command.  The  first  division  sent  from  the  right  to  Thomas 
was  Johnson's  division  of  McCook's  corps,  and  this  division 
went  into  line  on  the  left  of  Palmer.  Soon  after,  General 
Reynolds'  division  extended  the  line  to  the  right.  Thus 
five  divisions  were  thrown  before  the  enemy  as  his  line 
was  extended  to  his  left.  The  lines  of  neither  army  were 
able  to  maintain  continuity,  and  each  at  times  was  broken. 
The  battle-field  for  the  most  part  was  thickly  planted  with 
forest  trees,  which  were  a  barrier  to  regularity  in  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  the  maintenance  of  connected  lines, 
in  the  alternations  of  aggression  and  defense.  Gradually, 
however,  with  the  oft  repeated  repulse  of  the  enemy,  Gen- 
eral Thomas*  line  of  five  divisions  became  continuous  and 
stable.  Having  failed  to  drive  Thomas  from  position,  Gen- 
«^  Bragg  advanced  fresh  troops — Buckner's  corps — to- 
wards the  unoccupied  space  on  the  right  of  Reynolds.  To 
meet  this  effort  to  divide  his  army,  General  Rosecrans  di- 
rected   Jeff.    C.  Davis'  division  of    McCook's  corps,  and 
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Van  Cleve's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  to  the  right  of 
Thomas*  line.  These  divisions  were  soon  heavily  en- 
gaged, and  Sheridan's  division  from  McCook's  corps,  and 
Wood's  of  Crittenden's  were  also  sent  to  their  support 
Later  in  the  day  Negley's  division  of  Thomas*  corps  was 
also  sent  to  this  part  of  the  field.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
Greneral  Thomas  sent  Brannan's  division  from  his  extreme 
left  to  drive  back  the  enemy  who  had  penetrated  the  line 
of  battle  on  Reynolds'  right.  The  enemy's  success  at  this 
point  was  the  most  threatening  of  the  day,  but  Brannan's 
timely  support  restored  the  connection  of  Reynolds  with 
the  troops  on  his  right 

In  this  action  General  Bragg's  plan  entirely  miscarried 
Expecting  to  move  seven  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry  upon  the  left  flank  of  Rosecrans'  army  at  Lee  and 
Gordon's  mill,  and  then  unite  his  entire  army  on  that  fiank, 
the  battle  was  forced  upon  him  so  far  to  the  north  that  one 
of  Crittenden's  divisions  had  been  posted  opposite  Bragg's 
centre  and  the  other  two  had  moved  at  least  a  mile  to  con- 
front the  left  of  his  line  of  battle.  And  instead  of  using  the 
remainder  of  his  infantry  against  the  front  of  Crittenden's 
corps  near  Lee  and  Gordon's  mill  he  was  compelled  to  send 
it  down  the  Chickamauga  to  cross  in  the  rear  of  his  other 
forces.  To  the  defeat  of  this  plan  General  Thomas  con- 
tributed largely.  He  was  sent  to  the  left  by  General  Rose 
crans  but,  except  in  compliance  with  this  order,  he  was  vir- 
tually in  independent  command  of  more  than  half  of  the  in- 
fantry divisions  of  the  army.  Thomas  disposed  five  divisions 
for  battle,  and  the  troops  under  his  command  formed  about 
five-sevenths  of  the  connected  line  of  battle,  and  in  trans- 
ferring Brannan's  division  from  his  left  to  the  right  of  Rey- 
nolds he  drove  back  the  enemy  after  the  line  of  battle 
had  been  pierced.  No  general,  in  chief  or  subordinate  com- 
mand, was  ever  more  quick  or  judicious  in  his  dispositions, 
or  more  forceful  in  fighting  an  enemy. 

Late  in  the  evening  Thomas  retired  the  left  of  his  line  a 
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short  distance  to  better  ground,  and  directed  the  division 
commanders  to  construct  barricades  of  logs  in  front  of  their 
troops. 

It  was  so  evident  that  the  battle  had  been  indecisive  in 
general  issue,  that  both  armies  were  conscious  that  the  re- 
%  oewal  of  the  conflict  was  inevitable. 

During  the  night  the  corps  commanders  were  called  to- 
gether for  consultation  at  the  headquarters  of  the  command- 
ing general.  At  this  conference  General  Thomas  was 
urgent  that  the  right  and  right  centre  of  the  army  should 
be  withdrawn  to  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  transverse  hills 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  centre.  The  ridge  and  these  hills 
commanded  the  Dry  Valley  road  and  much  of  the  ground 
between  that  road  and  the  one  leading  to  Lafayette  by  Lee 
and  Gordon's  mill.  Had  this  suggestion  been  adopted  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  right  would  at  least  have  been 
doubled.  The  strength  of  the  transverse  hills  was  proved 
on  the  following  day,  when  Thomas  with  a  part  of 
the  army  saved  the  whole  of  it.  But  had  the  entire  right 
of  the  army  been  where  he  would  have  placed  it  on  the 
second  day  of  the  battle,  neither  that  part  nor  any  other 
would  have  been  defeated. 

The  general  trend  of  Missionary  Ridge  is  north  and 
south,  but  this  ridge  is  cut  into  separate  hills  and  series  of 
hills  by  deep  depressions  or  gaps.  A  long  depression 
stretches  from  McFarland's  house,  first  to  the  south  and 
then  to  the  south-east,  and  cuts  the  ridge  to  its  base. 
Through  this  depression  runs  the  Dry  Valley  road.  At 
McFarland's  another  gap  running  to  the  east  is  equally 
deep.  These  two  gaps  isolate  a  series  of  hills,  which 
trend  south  from  McFarland's  to  Villetoe's  house  on  the 
Dry  Valley  road,  and,  making  nearly  a  right  angle  at  the 
latter  house,  stretch  to  the  east.  On  the  south  of  the  hills 
there  is  first  low  ground  and  then  other  hills,  lower  than  the 
main  ridge,  extending  nearly  to  Widow  Glen's  house.  On 
the  right  side  of  this  road,  to  one  moving  south,  is  Mission- 
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3Lry  Ridge ;  and  on  the  left  are  the  hills  which  connect 
themselves  almost  to  Widow  Glen's.  The  right  of  the 
army,  if  it  had  been  withdrawn  as  General  Thomas  advised, 
would  have  rested  on  the  main  ridge  and  upon  the  detached 
hills. 

The  ridge  trending  north  from  the  Dry  Valley  road  at 
Villetoe's,  was  the  position  taken  by  Steedman's,  Brannan's 
and  Wood's  divisions  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  whose 
strength  was  then  fully  tested.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  that  had  the  right  of  the  army,  cavalry  in- 
cluded, been  retired  to  these  defensive  positions,  most  of  the 
field  hospitals  would  have  been  entirely  uncovered.  These 
hospitals  had  been  established  on  the  19th,  near  Crawfish 
Springs,  far  in  the  rear  and  far  to  the  right  of  the  line  of 
battle  on  that  day.  They  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  had  the  right  of  the  army  been  withdrawn 
the  night  of  the  19th,  but  had  this  been  done,  they  would 
have  been  speedily  regained  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 

In  seeming  deference  to  General  Thomas'  suggestion, 
General  Rosecrans  ordered  Generals  McCook  and  Critten- 
den, to  withdraw  their  troops.  The  former  was  to  establish 
a  new  line  for  the  right,  and  the  latter  was  to  place  his 
troops  to  the  left  of  the  new  line  in  reserve.  At  11.45 
p.  M.,  the  following  order  was  given  to  McCook : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
Widow  Glen's,  September  19 — 11.45  P-  m. 

Major  General  McCook, 

Commanding  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

The  General  commanding  directs  you, as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order,  to  post  your  command  so  as  to  form  the 
right  of  the  new  battle-front,  and  hold  the  same.  Leave  your  out- 
posts and  grand  guard  where  they  now  are  till  they  are  driven  in  by  the 
enemy,  when  they  will  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of  your  com- 
mand, contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

Chief  of  Staff. 
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Crittenden  was  ordered  to  place  his  two  divisions  in  re- 
serve to  support  McCook  or  Thomas : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
Widow  Glen's  House,  Sept.  19,  1863 — 11.20  p.  m. 
General : 

The  General  commanding  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  Gen- 
eral McCook  has  been  ordered  to  hold  this  gap  to-morrow,  covering 
the  Dry  Valley  road,  his  right  resting  near  this  place,  his  left  con- 
necting with  General  Thomas*  right.  The  General  places  your  corps 
in  reserve  to-morrow,  and  directs  you  to  post  it  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  Missionary  Ridge  to  support  McCook  or  Thomas.  Leave  the 
grand  guard  from  your  command  out,  with  instructions  to  hold  their 
ground  until  driven  in,  and  then  to  retire  slowly,  contesting  the  ground 
stubbornly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

J.  A.  Garfield, 
Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BATTLE  OPENS  ON  THE  LEFT— ENEMY  REPULSED— CHANGES  IN  POSITIONS 
OF  TROOPS  ON  THE  RIGHT— THAT  WING  ROUTED  —THOMAS  FORMS  A  NEW 
UNE  AND  REPULSES  THE  ENEMY— THE  WITHDRAWAL  TO  CHATTANOOGA. 


ALL  the  movements  required  by  General  Rosecrans'  or- 
ders were  made  during  the  night  General  McCook 
posted  Sheridan's  division  on  the  slope  of  Missionary  Ridge 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  Widow  Glen's  with  Davis'  division  to 
the  left  of  Sheridan,  while  General  Crittenden  placed  Wood's 
and  Van  Cleve's  divisions  still  further  to  the  left  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  ridge.  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted 
infantry  of  Reynolds'  division,  by  direction  of  the  command- 
ing general,  reported  to  McCook  for  orders,  and  this 
brigade  was  placed  on  the  right  of  Sheridan.  McCook,  in 
compliance  with  orders,  made  his  dispositions  to  command 
the  Dry  Valley  road,  and  to  hold  the  gap  near  Widow  Glen's 
house.  Defenses  were  constructed  duf  ing  the  night  and  early 
morning  which,  with  the  natural  strength  of  the  position, 
gave  great  firmness  to  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  But, 
although  four  divisions  had  then  been  withdrawn  nearly  a 
mile,  there  had  been  no  corresponding  recession  of  Negley's 
and  Brannau's  divisions  and  the  right  flank  of  the  former 
was  in  air  and  far  from  supporting  forces. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  2oth — 6  A.  m. — Gen- 
eral Thomas  requested  that  Negley's  division  should  be 
sent  to  him  to  take  the  position  on  the  left  of  Baird  which 
Brannan's  division  had  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle.     Brannan's  division  was  then  in   line  on  the  right 

of    Reynolds,  where    it    was    needed,  and    Thomas    de- 
"4 
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sired  to  strengthen  his  left  flank  with  Negley's  division,  an- 
ticipating that  the  battle  of  the  20th  would  open  at  that 
point 

At  6  A.  M.,  General  Thomas  sent  the  following  message 
to  General  Rosecrans : 

H*dq'r8  Fourteenth  A.  C,  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland, 
Near  McDaniels'  House,  Sept.  20,  1863 — 6  A.  M. 

Major-Gbneral  Rosecrans, 

Commanding  Department  Cumberland : 

Since  my  return  this  morning,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
centrate my  line  more.  My  left  does  not  now  extend  to  the  road 
that  branches  off  at  McDaniels*  to  Reid*s  bridge.  I  earnestly  re- 
quest that  Negley's  division  be  placed  on  my  left  immediately.  The 
enemy's  skirmishers  have  been  discovered  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  front  of  our  left  and  picket  line,  proceeding  towards  the 
Rossville  road.  A  division  on  my  left  would  be  exactly  in  their 
front 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Maj.-Gen'l  U.  S.  V.  Com'd'g. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing  note  General  Rosecrans 
issued  the  following  conditional  order : 

HEADQUARTEfLS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND, 

September  20,  I863 — 6.35  A.  M. 
Major-General  McCook, 

Commanding  Twentieth  Army  Corps  : 

General  Negley's  division  has  been  ordered  to  General  Thomas* 
left.  The  General  commanding  directs  you  to  fill  the  space  left  va- 
cant by  hb  removal,  if  practicable.  The  enemy  appears  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  our  left. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Garfield. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

This  order  was  not  positive  in  its  requirement,  and  in  view 
of  all  the  fiicts  the  reason  is  not  apparent,  for  directing  Gren- 
eral  McCook  to  fill  the  space  to  be  vacated  by  Negley's  divi- 
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sion.  His  two  divisions  were  required  by  a  previous  order 
to  extend  the  line  of  battle  from  General  Thomas*  right  to 
Missionary  Ridge,  in  rear  of  Widow  Glen  s, — General  Rose- 
crans'  headquarters.  General  Davis  had  only  two  brigades 
on  the  field,  and  had  lost  about  forty  per  cent,  of  his  men 
on  the  19th.  McCook's  troops  could  not  form  a  strong  line 
from  Negley's  right  to  the  point  designated  for  the  right 
flank,  much  less  from  Brannan's  right  to  that  point.  This 
order  then  required  that  General  McCook  should  move  his 
forces  to  the  left,  or  use  the  discretion  so  plainly  given.  If 
this  order  had  been  given  to  General  Crittenden,  who  had 
Wpod's  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions  in  reserve  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Missionary  Ridge  in  readiness  to  support  Thomas 
or  McCook,  Negley  might  have  been  relieved  early  in  the 
day  and  been  in  position  on  the  left  of  Baird  when  the  bat- 
tle opened. 

.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  General  Thomas, 
in  relation  to  the  removal  of  Negley's  division  to  the  left, 
is  subjoined : 

After  my  return  from  department  headquarters,  and  about  2 
A.  M.,  on  the  20th,  I  received  a  report  from  General  Baird  that  the 
left  of  his  division  did  not  rest  on  the  Reid's  Bridge  road  as  I  had 
intended,  and  that  he  could  not  reach  it  without  weakening  his  line 
too  much.  I  immediately  addressed  a  note  to  the  commanding 
general,  requesting  that  General  Negley  be  sent  to  take  position  on 
General  Baird's  left  and  rear,  and  thus  secure  our  left  from  assault.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  troops  threw  up  temporary  breastworks  of  logs,  and 
prepared  for  the  encounter  which  all  anticipated  would  come  off  the 
next  day.  Although  informed  by  note  from  General  Rosecrans' 
headquarters  that  Negley's  division  would  be  sent  immediately  to 
take  post  on  my  left,  it  had  not  arrived  at  7  A.  M.  on  the  20th,  and  1 
sent  Captain  Willard  of  my  staff  to  General  Negley  to  urge  him  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  pomt  out  his  position  to  him. 

Lieutenant-General  Polk,  commanding  the  right-  wing  of 
the  Confederate  army,  was  ordered  by  General  Bragg  to 
assault  General  Rosecrans*  extreme  left  at  dawn  on  the 
20th,  and  his  divisions  were  directed  to  attack  in  turn  to 
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the  left.  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet,  commanding  the 
left  wing,  was  to  attack  in  the  same  order  as  soon  as  Polk's 
left  division  was  in  motion,  '*  and  the  whole  line  was  then 
to  be  pushed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  "the 
enemy  throughout  its  extent."  But  the  commander 
of  the  right  wing  was  not  prompt  in  compliance  and,  during 
his  absence  from  his  command,  Bragg  ordered  a  recon- 
noissance,  which  developed  the  fact  that  the  road  to 
Chattanooga  to  the  left  of  Rosecrans'  army  was  open,  and 
this  knowledge  intensified  the  eagerness  of  the  enemy  to 
attack  and  turn  Thomas*  left  flank.  The  reconnoissance 
reported  by  Bragg,  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  his 
left  mentioned  by  Thomas,  were  doubtless  identical. 

General  Thomas  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  point  selected  by  Bragg  for  his  initial  attack.  Thomas' 
plan  was  to  place  the  artillery  of  Neglcy's  division  on 
the  eastern  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  the  left  and  rear  of 
Baird's  division,  so  as  to  sweep  the  space  accessible  for  a 
flank  movement,  and  to  place  Negley's  three  brigades  on 
the  left  and  in  close  connection  with  Baird.  With  an  entire 
division  supported  by  three  batteries  of  artillery,  he  believed 
that  the  left  flank  of  the  army  could  be  held  against 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  But  Neglcy  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  connnanding  general  to  leave  position  until 
relieved  by  other  troops.  The  division  at  one  time  was 
actually  withdrawn,  and  was  forming  for  the  march  to  the 
left,  but  was  remanded  to  the  line  by  General  Rosecrans. 
At  8  A.  M.  Beatty's  brigade  in  reserve  was  permitted 
to  go  to  Thomas,  but  the  other  two  brigades  of  Negley's 
division  were  not  relieved  until  much  later  in  the  morning 
when  Wood's  division  occupied  the  position  vacated 
by  Negley.  Beatty  reached  Thomas  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  battle,  but  his  brigade,  in  a  thin  line,  was  un- 
able to  check  Breckinridge's  division,  which  marched  round 
Baird's  flank  at  the  time  he  was  receiving  an  attack  in  front. 
General  Thomas'  plan  had  miscarried  through  the  retention 
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of  Negley's  two  brigades  and  all  his  artillery  on  the  right 
Thomas  knew  that  the  left  of  the  army  was  both  vulnerable 
and  vital,  and  yet  he  was  baffled  in  all  his  efforts  to  give  it 
strength. 

When  Beatty's  brigade  was  broken  and  driven  back, 
Breckinridge  advanced  southward  on  the  Lafayette  road 
far  towards  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  our  array.  For-  ^ 
tunately  there  were  two  brigades  and  some  reserve  regi- 
ments which  Thomas  could  move  against  this  daring  divi- 
sion. Stanley's  brigade  of  Negley's  division,  and  Van 
Derveer's,  of  Brannan  s,  advanced  directly  against  the  enemy, 
and  a  few  regiments  of  Palmer's  division,  which  General 
Thomas  had  previously  sent  to  the  support  of  Baird,  &ced 
to  the  rear  and  struck  him  in  flank.  After  a  sharp  conflict 
Breckinridge's  forces  fled  with  broken  ranks  and  heavy  loss 
around  Baird's  left  flank  to  the  sheltering  woods  beyond. 
Not  only  was  this  turning  movement  sig^nally  defeated,  but 
every  attack  on  Thomas'  line,  as  it  was  taken  up  by  Bragg's 
divisions  in  succession  to  the  enemy's  left,  was  repulsed 
from  first  to  last.  This  line  was  secure,  not  from  the  strength 
of  its  own  left  at  Baird's  position,  but  from  the  exhaustion 
of  Bragg's  right  wing.  But  on  the  right  of  the  general  line 
of  battle  the  enemy  had  been  successful  to  a  degree  thai 
put  the  whole  army  in  jeopardy. 

The  line  formed  by  General  McCook,  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  commanding  general,  requiring  him  to 
post  his  troops  to  hold  the  gap  at  Widow  Glen's  and  cover 
the  Dry  Valley  road,  although  seen  by  General  Rosecrans 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  did  not  finally  meet 
his  approval ;  and  having  decided  upon  another  change  he 
directed  that  the  troops  on  the  right  should  be  moved  to 
the  front  and  left. 

In  compliance,  Sheridan's  division  was  moved  forward 
from  Missionary  Ridge,  one  brigade  advancing  abreast, 
but  not  in  connection  with  the  right  of  Wood's  division, 
which  had   at  9.45   A.  m.  taken  Negley's  position,  and  the 
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Other  two  brigades  taking  posts  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
first.  Davis'  division  was  directed  at  first  to  the  left  and 
forward  by  General  McCook  but,  afterwards,  by  a  direct 
order  to  General  Davis  from  General  Rosecrans,  it  was  ad- 
vanced to  an  unoccupied  space  between  Wood's  right  and 
the  left  of  Sheridan's  advanced  brigade.  These  movements 
in  some  measure  restored  the  line  of  the  previous  evening, 
Davis  having  found  in  his  designated  position  a  rail  barri- 
cade which  had  sheltered  troops  on  the  19th.  The  right  of 
this  line,  however,  did  not  rest  as  far  forward  as  on  that  day, 
and  on  the  right  of  Davis  was  not  closely  connected  at 
any  time.  There  was  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  yards 
between  Davis'  right  and  the  left  of  Sheridan's  advanced 
brigade,  and  the  interval  between  that  brigade  and  the  other 
two  of  the  division,  posted  to  the  rear  and  right,  was  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile,  while  Wilder*s  brigade  was  still  further 
to  the  rear  and  right.  It  was  necessary  to  post  these  four 
brigades  so  as  to  hold  the  ground  on  that  flank  as  far  back 
towards  the  Dry  Valley  road  as  possible,  and  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  them  to  form  a  connected  line.  This 
flank  of  the  army  as  then  formed  was  exceedingly  weak,  but 
a  series  of  changes  was  soon  after  ordered  by  General  Rose- 
crans, which  made  it  easy  for  the  enemy  to  rout  the  infant- 
ry on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  completely  isolate  the 
cavalry.  The  orders  for  these  new  movements  are  sub- 
joined: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 

In  the  field,  September  20 — 10.10  a.  m. 
Major-General  McCook, 

Commanding  Twentieth  Army  Corps : 
General  Thomas  is  being  heavily  pressed  on  the  left.  The 
General  commanding  directs  you  to  make  immediate  dispositions  to 
withdraw  the  right,  so  as  to  spare  as  much  force  as  possible  to  rein- 
force Thomas.  The  left  must  be  held  at  all  hazards,  even  if  the  right 
is  drawn  wholly  back  to  the  present  left.  Select  a  good  position 
back  this  way,  and  be  ready  to  start  reinforcements  to  Thomas  at  a 

moment's  warning. 

James  A.  Garfield, 
*  Brigadier-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

In  the  field,  September  20—10.30  A.  m. 

Major-General  McCook, 

Commanding  Twentieth  Army  Corps  : 

The  General  commanding  directs  you  to   send  two  brigades  of 

General  Sheridan *s  division  at  once,  and  with  all  possible  dispatch, 

to  support  General  Thomas,  and  send  the  third  brigade  as  soon  as  the 

linescan  be  drawn  in  sufficiently.  March  them  as  rapidly  as  you  can 

without  exhausting  the  men.  Report  in  person  in  these  headquarters  as 

soon  as  your  orders  are  given  in  regard  to  Sheridan's  movement. 

Have  you  any  news  from  Col.  Post  ? 

James  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  second  of  these  orders  was  received  six  minutes  after 
the  first,  and  Lytle's  and  Walworth's  brigades  were 
at  once  withdrawn  from  line  and  put  in  rapid  movement  to 
the  left.  McCook  ordered  Wilder's  brigade  to  close 
to  the  left,  and  sent  a  staff  officer  to  General  Mitchell 
with  an  order  for  the  cavalry  to  close  to  the  left  also.  There 
was  then  an  interval  of  a  mile  between  the  right  of  Wilder's 
brigade  and  the  left  of  the  cavalry;  but  Mitchell  reported 
that  he  had  been  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  to  remain 
at  Crawfish  Springs. 

At  10.35  A.  M.  General  Rosecrans  sent  the  subjoined  note 

to  Thomas : 

Headquarters  D.  C, 
September  20,  1863 — 10.35  a.  m. 
Major-General  Thomas, 

Commanding  Fourteenth  Corps : 
The  General  commanding  directs  me  to  say,  if  possible  refuse 
your  right  sending  in  your  reserves  to  the  northward,  as  he   would 
prefer  having  Crittenden  and  McCook  on  your  right. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  S.  Bond, 
Major  and  A.  D.  C. 
• 

This  despatch  was  returned  thus  endorsed  by  Thomas : 

The  enemy  are  pushing  me  so  hard  that  I  cannot  make  any 
changes.     The  troops  are  posted  behind  temporary  breast- works. 
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It  thus  appears  that  when  General  Rosecrans  asked 
Thomas  if  he  could  not  extend  his  line  northward  with  his 
reserves,  that  McCook  and  Crittenden  should  remain  on 
his  right,  two  of  Sheridan's  brigades  had  been  sent  to 
Thomas,  leaving  with  McCook  only  three  brigades  of  his 
corps.  And  in  ten  minutes  after  Rosecrans  had  made  this 
inquiry  of  Thomas,  and  before  the  answer  of  the  latter 
could  possibly  have  been  received,  the  following  was  issued 
which  took  from  Crittenden  all  of  his  command  on  the 
right  except  the  two  brigades  of  Van  Cleve's  division. 

September  20 — 10.45  a.  m. 

Brigadier-General  Wood,  Commanding  Division. 

The  General  commanding  directs  you  to  close  up  on  Reynolds 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  support  him. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

Frank  S.  Bond, 
Major  and  Aid-de-Camp. 

The  fact  that  this  order  was  not  sent  through  Gene- 
ral Crittenden,  the  corps  commander,  emphasized  the 
requirement  to  make  the  movement  as  fast  as  possible. 
At  the  time,  Wood's  left  was  aligned  with  Brannan's 
right,  while  the  left  of  the  latter  was  in  echelon  with 
Reynolds'  right.  General  Wood  did  not  know  where 
Reynolds'  division  was  posted,  but  he  knew  that  the 
troops  on  the  left  of  Brannan  were  heavily  engaged; 
and,  supposing  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  order 
from  General  Rosecrans,  was  prompt  in  withdrawing 
his  division,  by  brigades,  in  order  from  left  to  right,  to 
pass  in  rear  of  Brannan's  division  to  the  left.  The  or- 
der for  McCook  to  send  two  of  Sheridan's  brigades  to 
General  Thomas  followed  closely  General  Rosecrans'  order 
to  Davis,  to  take  position  on  the  right  of  Wood ; 
and  then  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  General  Wood  received 
his  orders.  The  result  was,  that  after  General  Sheridan 
began    his    movement    to    the    left,  and   while    Wood's 
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last  brigade  was  leaving  position,  the  overlapping  lines  of 
the  enemy,  at  about  11. 15  a. m.,. advanced  upon  Davis' two 
brigades  in  furious  assault,  striking  also  Buell's  brigade  of 
Wood's  division  in  flank  and  rear.  By  the  quick  retire- 
ment of  this  brigade,  Davis'  two  brigades,  of  fourteen 
hundred  men  tn  aggregate,  were  completely  isolated.  The 
line  on  their  left  was  open  to  Brannan's  right,  and 
on  their  right  was  the  space,  previously  held  by  Sheridan's 
advanced  brigades,  upon  which  Laibold's  brigade,  while 
marching  in  column  by  divisions  to  close  to  the  left,  was 
struck  by  the  enemy  in  front  and  flank,  and  immediately 
routed. 

In  this  situation  the  only  safety  for  Davis*  division 
was  in  quick  withdrawal,  and  McCook,  who  had  gone 
to  the  right  from  Wood's  position  to  order  his  remaining 
troops  to  close  rapidly  to  the  left  on  Brannan,  said  to  Davis, 
as  he  rode  up  and  saw  lines  five- fold  stronger  than  his  own 
short,  isolated  line :  '*  We  must  either  stay  here  and  be 
killed  or  captured,  or  we  must  retreat."  And  then,  seeing 
the  hopelessness  and  futility  of  resistance,  ordered  Davis 
to  fall  back.  When  Davis'  division  and  the  supporting 
but  distant  brigade  of  Wilder,  moved  to  tTie  rear  under 
a  terrific  fire  from  the  enemy,  the  whole  line  from  Bran- 
nan's  right  was  gone.  Sheridan's  two  brigades,  in  swift 
motion  to  the  left  on  the  Dry  Valley  road,  were  halted  to 
resist  the  enemy  as  he  swept  over  the  vacant  ground,  but 
successful  resistance  was  then  impossible,  and,  in  the  vain  ef- 
fort, General  Lytle  fell,  and  with  him  many  officers  and  men. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  enemy's  vastly  superior  forces, 
Sheridan's  division  and  Wilder's  brigade  moved  to  the  right 
towards  Crawfish  Springs,  while  Davis'  division  was  de- 
flected to  the  left  over  Missionary  Ridge.  Generals  McCook, 
Sheridan  and  Davis,  and  numerous  officers  of  the  staff*  and 
line,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  rally  the  troops,  but,  under 
a  severe  fire,  this  was  impracticable. 

The  left  wing  of  Bragg's  army,  strengthened  during  the 
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night  by  fresh  troops  from  Virginia,  moved  first  upon  a 
feeble  division  without  support  on  either  flank,  and  resist- 
ance thereafter  was  hopeless. 

Two  brigades  of  Van  Cleve's  division,  also  in  motion  to 
the   left,  in  conipliance  with   orders   from   General   Rose- 
crans,   were    also    broken    and    driven    upon    Missionary 
Ridge  from    the   rear  of  Brannan's   position.      Brannan's 
right  was  exposed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Wood's  division, 
and   his  right  brigade,  attacked   in  front  and    flank,  bent 
back    for    safety.      Soon   after.   General   Brannan    retired 
both  brigades — Croxton's  and  Connell's — and  posted  them 
some   distance   to   the    rear    on  a  high,  rounded    knoll 
on  the  line  of  hills  which  trends  eastward  from  the  Dry 
Valley  road.    The  cavalry  and  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted 
in&ntry  moved  across  Missionary  Ridge  into  Chattanooga 
Valley.    A  part  of  the  infantry  forces  also  drifted  into  that 
valley.       McCook  ordered   his   two  divisions   to    Ross- 
ville,  and  by  a  detour  they  moved  into  the  Dry  Valley  road 
north  of  Thomas'  final  line.    General  Rosecrans  rode  imme- 
diately to  Chattanooga,  to  look  after  his  pontoon  bridges  and 
aflfairs  in  the  rear  of  his  army.    Crittenden,  his  entire  corps 
having  been  ordered  from  him,  followed,  first  to  Rossville 
and  then  to  Chattanooga   to   report  to  the  commanding 
general.      General  McCook,  with   General  Morton,    chief 
engineer  of  the    army,    and  other  staff  officers,  crossed 
Missionary    Ridge    to   the  west,   to    reach.  Rossville  by 
a  circuit      Noticing    the    ascending  lines    of  dust,    and 
taking  observations    with   a  prismatic  compass.   General 
Morton    decided    that    the  whole    army  was    retreating. 
The    guide,   against    the    protest    of   General    McCook, 
bore  to  the   northwest,  until    Spear's    brigade  was   met. 
Learning,    upon    inquiry,   that     General    Rosecrans    was 
at  Chattanooga,  and  that  he  was  himself  nearer  that  place 
than  Rossville,  and  believing  that  by  swift  riding  he  could 
confer  with  Rosecrans,  and  arrive  at  Rossville  as  soon  as 
his  troops,  dashed  into  Chattanooga.     Upon  arrival  he  was 
directed  to  remain  with  the  commanding  general. 
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The  only  apparent  reason  for  the  orders  of  General  Rose- 
crans,  which  weakened  the  right  of  his  army  until  success- 
ful resistance  was  impossible,  was  his  belief  that  General 
Bragg  was  moVing  his  army  by  the  right  flank,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  was  no  danger  of  art  attack  in  force 
from  his  left.  On  the  supposition  that  such  an  attack  was 
probable,  the  orders  which  opened  the  line  at  intervals  were 
injudicious  in  the  extreme.  That  part  of  his  line  of  battle 
had  been  twice  radically  changed  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
fact  that  General  Rosccrans  gave  direct  orders  to  division 
commanders  relieved  his  corps  commanders  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  strong  connected  line  of  battle  even 
if  they  had  had  enough  troops  for  such  a  line.  His  order  to 
General  McCook  of  6.35  a.  m.  plainly  manifested  his  con- 
jecture that  the  enemy  was  moving  by  the  right  flank,  and  his 
subsequent  orders  to  that  general  to  select  a  new  position 
for  the  right  and  make  dispositions  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  afterwards  for  the  actual  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  them,  are 
not  easily  explained  except  on  this  hypothesis.  But  there 
had  been  no  reconnoissance  to  determine  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  enemy  in  front  of  his  right,  and  General  Thomas 
had  not  been  consulted,  in  time,  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  on  the  left.  Doubtless,  the  repeated  requests  of 
Thomas  for  recnforccments  had,  in  General  Rosecrans' 
view,  increased  the  probability  that  Bragg's  army  was 
moving  to  the  north  to  interpose  between  the  battle-field 
and  Chattanooga.  Rut,  in  fact,  Thomas  was  only  anxious 
to  give  stability  to  the  left  of  his  line,  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  cficcted  without  the  troops  which  had  been 
promised  early  in  the  morning.  He  had  himself  weak- 
ened that  flank  the  day  before  to  drive  back  the  troops  that 
had  pierced  the  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  Reynolds,  and 
the  long  delay  of  promised  reCinforcements  made  frequent 
applications  necessary.  And  notwithstanding  orders  were 
given  by  General  Rosecrans  for  the  movement  of  Negley's, 
Sheridan's    and  Van  Cleve's    divisions   to  Thomas,    only 
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two  brigades — Beatty's  and  Stanley's — joined  him  from  these 
divisions,  until  the  crisis  on  his  left  had  passed.  With  these 
two  brigades,  arriving  separately,  and  the  reserves  of  the  di- 
visions under  his  own  command,  he  had  driven  the  enemy 
in  rout  from  his  rear,  and  thus  defeated  the  movement,  which, 
according  to  General  Bragg's  plan  of  battle,  was  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  withdrawal  of  Sheridan's  and  Wood's 
divisions  from  line  did  not  help  Thomas  in  defeating  Bragg's 
leading  project,  though  it  brought  disaster  to  the  right  of 
the  army.  If  the  order  to  General  Wood  to  close  up  on 
Reynolds  and  support  him  did  not  have  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  other  troops  to  the  left  besides  Sheridan's  and 
Van  Cleve's  divisions,  the  reason  for  it  is  certainly  hidden. 
If  Brannan's  division  was  out  of  line,  as  was  partially  indi- 
cated by  the  relation  of  its  left  to  Reynolds'  right,  it  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  put  that  division  into  line  than  to 
move  Wood  a  division  interval  "  to  close  up  on  Reynolds," 
who  was  not  needing  support.  It  was  not  necessary  to  move 
Wood  at  all,  unless  Brannan  was  needed  on  some  other 
part  of  the  field,  and  it  had  been  decided  to  send  him  to  the 
left,  where  so  many  other  troops  were  going.  Brannan  had 
two  brigades  in  line,  and,  consequently,  occupied  the  usual 
division  interval.  In  his  official  report  General  Rosecrans 
thus  mentioned  General  Thomas'  requests  for  support,  and 
the  reason  for  the  order  to  General  Wood. 


The  battle  in  the  meanwhile  roared  with  increasing  fury  and  ap- 
proached from  the  left  to  the  centre.  Two  aids  arrived  successively 
within  a  few  minutes,  from  General  Thomas,  asking  for  regnforce- 
ments.  The  first  was  directed  to  say  that  General  Negley  had  al- 
ready gone,  and  should  be  nearly  at  hand  at  that  time,  and  that 
Brannan *s  reserve  brigade  was  available.  The  other  was  direc- 
ted to  say  that  General  Van  Cleve  would  at  once  be  sent  to  his 
assbtance,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

A  message  from  General  Thomas  soon  followed,  that  he  was 
heavily  pressed.  Captain  Kellogg,  A.  D.  C,  the  bearer,  inform- 
ing me  at  the  same  time  that  General  Brannan  was  out  of  line. 
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and  that  General  Reynolds'  right  wsis  exposed.*  Orders  were 
despatched  to  General  Wood  to  close  up  on  Reynolds,  and 
word  was  sent  to  General  Thomas  that  he  should  *  be  sup- 
ported, even  if  it  took  away  the  whole  corps  of  Crittenden  and  Mc- 
Cook.  *    *    *    ♦ 

General  Wood  overlooking  the  direction  to  "close  up"  on  General 
Reynolds,  supposed  he  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing  from  the 
line  and  passing  to  the  rear  of  Brannan,  who,  it  appears,  was  not 
out  of  line,  but  was  in  echelon,  and  slightly  in  rear  of  Reynolds* 
right. 


But,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
October 4th,  188 1,  General  Rosecrans  stated  that  General 
Wood  was  to  have  closed  on  Reynolds,  only  when  Bran- 
nan  had  withdrawn  his  two  brigades  to  go  to  General 
Thomas.  The  terms  of  General  Rosecrans'  order,  how- 
ever, did  not  intimate  that  the  required  movement  was 
conditional. 

General  Thomas  was  related  to  the  movements  on  the 
right  of  the  army  only  through  his  requests  for  reenforce- 
ments  and  these  repeated  applications  for  promised  troops 
lost  their  true  significance  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
In  view  of  all  the  facts  it  is  manifest  that  had 
Negley's  division,  as  a  whole,  been  sent  to  General  Thomas 
early  in  the  morning,  no  calls  for  reenforcements  would 
have  gone  from  the  left  to  the  commanding  general. 
Thomas  did  not  need  more  than  one  division  to  render  his 
left  invulnerable,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  the  right  would 
be  opened  to  the  enemy  by  sending  troops  that  had  not  been 
promised.  His  requests  were  repeated  because  there  was 
first  delay,  and  then  troops  were  sent  by  brigades,  too  slowly, 
to  give  firmness  to  the  only  weak  point  in  his  line.  Had 
he  called  for  reenforcements  after  receiving  a  division,  in  its 
unity,  or  even  after  he  had  been  joined  by  three  brigades, 


•Colonel  Kellogg  has  stated,  that  riding  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  he  ob- 
served that  Brannan's  left  was  in  rear  of  Reynolds'  right,  and,  upon  being 
questioned,  mentioned  the  fact  to  General  Rosecrans. 
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in  turn,  he  would  have  sustained  a  nearer  relation  to  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  general. 

At  1 1  A.  M.,  Thomas  sent  the  following  note  to  Rosecrans: 

•  Headquarters  Fourteenth  Army  Corps, 
Department  of  the  Cumberland. 
Battle-field,  Sept.  20th,  1863,  11  A.  M. 

Major-General  Rosecrans, 

Commanding  Department  Cumberland. 
The  enemy  penetrated  a  short  time  since,  to  the  road  leading  to 
McDaniel's  house,  and  I  fear  they  are  trying  to  cut  off  our  commu- 
nication with  Rossville  through  the  hills  behind  the  centre  of  our 
army.  I  think  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Negley*s 
division  be  ordered  to  that  point,  the  left  of  my  line. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Maj.  Gen'l  U.  S.  V.  Com'd'g. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  as  late  as  1 1  a.  m.,  the  time 
of  the  disaster  on  the  right,  Thomas  repeated  his  request 
for  Negley's  division,  one  brigade  of  which  had  previously 
joined  him;  and  yet  at  this  hour  Sheridan's  two  brigades 
and  Wood's  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions  were  in  motion  to 
the  left. 

Afler  noon  General  Thomas  hearing  firing  on  his  right, 
which  was  not  explained  by  known  facts,  rode  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  on 
the  right  of  the  army  or  even  on  the  right  of  his  own  line. 
He  first  met  General  Wood  with  Barnes*  brigade,  who 
reported  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  support  Reynolds. 
General  Thomas  replied  that  Reynolds  did  not  need  support, 
and  directed  him  to  move  to  the  left  to  make  that  flank 
secure.  Barnes'  brigade  was  thereupon  sent  to  Baird's 
position,  and  General  Wood  turned  back  to  meet  his  other 
brigades  and  take  them  to  the  same  point.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  there  were  unexpected  developments  on  the 
right  of  Reynolds.  Captain  Kellogg,  who  had  been  sent  to 
conduct  Sheridan's  division  to  the  left,  reported  that  he  had 
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been  fired  upon  by  a  line  of  skirmishers,  advancing;  in  front 
of  a  hea\y  force,  in  the  rear  of  Reynolds'  position.  General 
Wood  had  previously  thrown  Harker's  and  Buell's  brigades 
to  the  front  on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  Brannan's  position.  An 
advancing  column  was  now  in  view  in  their  front,  and  at 
first  it  was  hoped  that  this  was  Sheridan's  division,  expected 
from  the  direction  in  which  this  column  was  advancing. 
But  it  was  soon  probable  that  foes  not  friends  were  ap- 
proaching, and  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  their  iden- 
tity. A  flag  was  raised,  and  the  fire  thus  elicited,  made 
known  that  the  enemy  was  in  rear  of  Brannan's  former 
position  and  indicated  that  changes  had  occurred  on  the  right 
which  were  plainly  suggestive  of  disaster,  but  not  of  its 
real  magnitude. 

As  another  indication  of  what  had  occurred.  General 
Thomas  learned  that  Brannan  was  far  from  the  position 
which  he  held  in  the  morning.  His  position  was  on  the 
line  of  hills  upon  which  Thomas  had  advised  Rosecrans 
to  establish  his  line  of  battle.  Necessity  had  done, 
in  part,  what  generalship  had  previously  demanded 
A  small  force  on  these  hills  was  now  to  fight  a  desperate 
battle,  not  to  win  a  victory,  but  to  save  the  army.  The 
situation  on  the  right  of  Reynolds  was  now  exceedingly 
critical.  There  was  a  wide  space  between  Reynolds  and 
Wood,  another  more  narrow  between  the  latter  and  Brannan. 
And  on  the  right  of  Brannan  to  the  Dry  Valley  road  there 
were  no  supporting  forces.  General  Negley  with  his  third 
brigade  and  all  his  artillery  had  stopped  for  a  short  time  in 
this  strong  position  but  had  disappeared,  and  with  him 
had  gone  Beatty's  brigade  from  the  left  of  the  line, 
while  its  commander  was  doing  service  in  the  cornbination 
which  drove  the  enemy  from  the  rear  of  that  line.  Although 
Brannan's  and  Wood's  troops  were  not  connected,  the 
strength  of  the  two  positions  compensated  in  a  great  degree 
for  the  lack  of  continuity  of  line.  Nothing  saved  the  right 
of  this  new  line  but  the  slowness  of  the  enemy  in  availing 
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himself  of  the  open  way  on  the  right  of  Brannan,  to  turn 
his  position  and  take  his  line  in  reverse.  In  Brannan's  and 
Wood's  commands  there  were  nominally  six  brigades,  but 
the  aggregate  including  broken  forces  was  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  The  successful  resistance  of  these  men  to  several 
fierce  assaults  by  the  left  wing  of  Bragg's  army  made  it 
possible  for  help  to  come  from  an  unexpected  source  when 
the  enemy  in  heavy  force  had  wheeled  upon  the  hills  on  the 
right  of  Brannan,  and  was  moving  to  his  rear.  The  long 
line,  of  the  enemy  easily  overlapped  Thomas'  short 
line.  He  had  not  been  able  to  connect  the  parts  of  that 
line  short  as  it  was.  From  all  the  troops  that  had  been 
assigned  to  his  command  or  drifted  to  him  during  the  battle, 
he  could  not  spare  a  skirmish  line  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the 
hill  made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Negley.  Opportunely 
Gleneral  Gordon  Granger,  commanding  the  Reserve  corps, 
reported  to  him  in  advance  of  two  of  his  brigades. 
This  corps  commander  had  been  manoeuvering  for  several 
days  south  and  south  east  from  the  Rossville  Gap,  near  the 
Lafayette  road,  and  having  observed  that  the  noise  of  battle 
on  the  right  was  nearer  than  in  the  morning,  had  directed 
General  James  B.  Steedman  with  General  Whittaker's  and 
Colonel  John  G.  Mitchell's  brigades  of  his  division  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  manifest  conflict.  General  Thomas 
ordered  these  troops  to  charge  the  enemy  and  drive  him  over 
the  hills.  The  charge  accomplished  this  grand  result,  and 
then  the  troops  extended  the  line  of  battle  from  Brannan's 
right  to  the  Dry  Valley  road.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Thomas  had  put  Hazen's  brigade  of  Palmer's  division 
between  Wood  and  Reynolds.  The  line  of  battle  was  then 
nearly  continuous  throughout  its  length. 

Against  this   line  the  left  wing   of  Bragg's   army   was 
moved  in  assault  until  it  was  completely  shattered.*     Both 

•  At  3  p.  M.,  General  Longstreet  asked  for  rcenforcements  and  General  Bragg 
replied,  that  the  troops  of  his  right  wing  had  been  so  badly  beaten  back  that  they 
would  be  ,of  no  service.  Bragg's  losses  in  aggregate  were  forty  per  cent. 
Longstreet  lost  thirty-six  per  cent  of  his  command  on  the  second  day,  mainly 
in  the  afternoon. 
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wings  of  that  great  army  were  broken  in  turn,  by  Thomas' 
troops  on  the  left  and  right  of  his  line  of  battle.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  many  of  his  troops  having  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  repulsed  the  enemy's  attacks  with  the  bayonet 
The  ammunition  train  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  and  some 
of  the  division  trains  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  by  sonie 
unauthorized  person.  Late  in  the  day  ammunition  was 
taken   from  Steedman  and  given  to  troops  on  his  left. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  compute  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  troops  on  the  last  line  of  battle.  There  were 
twenty  brigades  of  infantry,  including  those  that  were  mere 
fragments,  and  all  but  two  had  been  engaged  on  the  first 
day  and  nearly  all  had  been  heavily  engaged  during  the 
forenoon  of  the  second  day.  The  aggregate  could  not  have 
exceeded  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  it  may  not  have 
included  more  than  twenty  thousand,  or  an  average  of 
one  thousand  men  to  a  brigade.  With  this  meagre  force 
General  Thomas  repulsed  thirty-five  brigades  of  infantry 
and  five  or  six  of  cavalry,  some  of  the  latter  fighting 
as  infantry.  The  mere  statement  of  this  disparity  is  enough 
to  prove  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Thomas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

At  3.35  p.  M.  General  Garfield  and  Colonel  Thruston, 
chief-of-staff  to  General  McCook,  joined  General  Thomas. 
The  former  bore  instructions  from  General  Rosecrans,  giv- 
ing Thomas  discretion  as  to  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  army.  The  reply  was  brief  but  emphatic : 
"It  will  ruin  the  army  to  withdraw  it  now.  This  position 
must  be  held  till  night."  Colonel  Thruston  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Sheridan's  and  Davis'  divisions  in  the 
long  gap  leading  from  Villetoe's  house  to  McFarland's. 
General  Thomas  promptly  requested  Thruston  to  ask  the 
commanders  of  these  troops  to  move  upon  that  road  to  his 
right.  Colonel  Thruston  immediately  rode  over  the  hills 
to  the  gap,  and  found  not  only  Generals  Sheridan  and 
Davis^  but   General  Negley,  also.      These  generals   were 
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holding  a  conference  at  McFarland's.  When  the  message 
was  delivered  Davis  turned  to  his  command  and  put  it 
in  motion  to  the  front,  while  the  other  two  generals  moved 
with  their  troops  to  Rossville.  From  that  place  Sheridan 
passed  through  the  gap  to  the  left  of  the  army  on  the  Lafay- 
ette road. 

After  the  left  wing  of  Bragg's  army  had  been  gathered  in 
line  of  battle,  before  General  Thomas'  right,  or  new  line,  it 
was  practicable  for  troops  to  move  across  the  hills  east  of 
the  Dry  Valley  road  to  Brannan's  position,  and  the  way 
was  open  from  McFarland's  house  through  a  transverse  gap 
to  Thomas*  field-position  in  the  afternoon.  Through  this 
gap  a  road  passed  east  to  the  Lafayette  road  in  rear  of  the 
army.  The  distance  from  the  Dry  Valley  road  to  the  left 
of  the  line  of  battle,  or  Baird's  position,  was  about  two  miles. 
All  the  troops,  therefore,  that  reached  the  Dry  Valley 
early  in  the  afternoon,  could  have  moved  across  the  hills  or 
through  the  transverse  gap  to  any  point  in  the  line,  or  they 
could  have  moved  south  on  that  road  to  the  immediate 
right  of  Steedman's  flank,  after  he  had  driven  the  enemy 
from  the  ridge  on  the  right  of  Brannan.  Colonel  Thruston 
passed  from  the  extreme  right  to  General  Thomas,  and  so 
did  Surgeons  F.H.  Gross,  and  J.  Perkins,  medical  directors 
respectively  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps.  Dr. 
Gross  was  on  his  way  to  Crawfish  Springs,  to  look  after  the 
wounded  of  his  corps,  when  the  disaster  occurred.  He  was 
unable  to  reach  his  destination,  but  he  and  Dr.  Perkins  re- 
mained for  several  hours  amongst  the  retreating  troops, 
caring  for  the  wounded  and  securing,  as  far  as  possible, 
transportation  for  them  to  Chattanooga,  and  they  finally 
crossed  the  Dry  Valley  road  to  the  rear  of  Thomas* 
line.  Two  regiments  of  Van  Cleve's  division,  the  Forty- 
fourth  Indiana  and  Seventeenth  Kentucky,  also  reached  the 
new  line. 

There  were  fi^om  seven  to  ten  thousand  men  in   fighting 
condition  in  the  vicinity  of  M^Farland*s  house  by  2  p.  m.,  or 
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a  little  later,  and  if  one  half  of  these  had  been  moved  against 
Bragg's  left  flank  before  four  o'clock,  his  army  might  have 
been  totally  defeated.  When  Longstreet  was  fight- 
ing cavalry  as  infantry  on  that  flank,  there  was  fear  of  an 
attack  upon  his  left.  The  adjacent  hills  offered  splendid 
positions  for  artillery  and  for  an  enfilading  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  But  unfortunately  there  was  no  general  of 
rank  in  that  valley  to  take  the  responsibility  of  moving  the 
idle  troops  against  the  enemy  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  in 
his  line.  Had  General  Rosecrans  stopped  at  McFarland's 
house,  gathered  his  broken  forces  together,  and  led  them 
against  the  enemy  on  Thomas'  line,  or  to  the  right  of  it,  he 
would  have  gained  the  chief  glory  of  a  decisive  victory. 
But  in  going  to  Chattanooga  in  ignorance  of  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  left  and  the  left  centre  of  his  army  he 
lost  an  opportunity  for  great  distinction.  The  subjoined 
extract  from  his  official  report  gives  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  went  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  reasons  for 
his   action. 

"  At  the  moment  of  the  repulse  of  Davis*  division,  I  was  standing 
in  the  rear  of  his  right,  waitln.ii^  the  completion  of  the  closing  of 
McCook's  corps  to  the  left.  Seeing  confusion  among  Van  Cleve's 
troops,  and  the  distance  Davis's  men  were  falling  back,  and  the 
tide  of  battle  surging  toward  us,  the  urgency  for  Sheridan's  troops  to 
intervene,  became  imminent,  and  I  hastened  in  person  to  the  ex- 
treme right  to  direct  Sheridan's  movements  on  the  ilank  of  the  ad- 
vancing rebels.  It  was  too  late,  the  crowd  of  returning  troops  rolled 
back,  and  the  enemy  advanced.  Giving  the  troops  directions  to 
rally  beliind  the  ridge  west  of  tlie  Dry  Valley  road,  I  passed  down  it 
accompanied  by  General  Garfield,  Major  McMichael  and  Major 
Bond, of  my  staff,  and  a  few  of  the  escort,under  a  shower  of  grape, 
canister  and  musketry  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  attempted 
to  rejoin  General  Thomas  and  the  troops  sent  to  his  support  by 
passing  to  the  rear  of  the  broken  position  of  our  lines,  but 
found  the  routed  troops  far  toward  the  left  and  hearing  the  enemy's 
advancing  musketry  and  cheers,  I  became  doubtful  whether  the  left 
had  held  its  ground  and  started  for  Rossville.  On  consultation  and 
further  reflection,  however,  I  determined  to  send  General  Garfield  there 
while  I  went  to  Chattanooga  to  give  orders  for  the  security  of  the  pon- 
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toon  bridges  at  Battle  Creek  and  Bridgeport  and  to  make  preliminary 
dispositions  either  to  forward  ammunition  and  supplies  should  we  hold 
our  ground  or  to  withdraw  the  troops  into  good  position.*' 

All  these  objects  could  have  been  attained  by  orders 
issued  on  the  field,  except  the  selection  of  a  good  position 
for  his  army  in  the  rear,  but  a  new  position  was  only  a 
consequence  of  utter  defeat,  and  as  to  this  General  Rose- 
crans  was  in  doubt  when  he  left  the  battle-field. 

Seldom  in  war  has  such  a  burden  of  responsibility  fallen 
upon  a  subordinate,  as  upon  General  Thomas  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  The  battle  was  left  to  him  before  noon  on  the 
20th.  He  received  no  instructions  from  the  commanding 
general.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  disaster  on  the  right  until 
the  on-coming  left  wing  of  Bragg's  army  revealed 
it  Uninformed  as  to  the  general  situation,  he  could  not 
anticipate  emergencies,  but  he  was  strong  and  versatile  to 
master  them  as  they  were  developed.  It  was  not  a  light 
matter  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  as  a 
whole,  against  a  vast  airmy  that  had  been  gathered  from  the 
East  and  West  to  crush  it ;  an  army  superior  in  numbers, 
and  inspired  by  the  hope  that  in  winning  a  decisive  victory 
the  general  contest  would  be  decided  also.  But,  to  take 
command  of  half  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  with  no 
supporting  cavalry,  with  exposed  flanks,  and  unconnected 
lines — to  be  supreme  on  the  field  by  the  demands  of  the 
situation  rather  than  by  the  orders  of  a  superior,  and  under 
such  circumstances  to  contend  successfully  against  Bragg's 
whole  army,  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  an  achievement 
that  transcends  the  higher  successes  of  generals. 

General  Thomas  did  all  that  was  possible  with  his  forces 
on  both  days  of  battle.  He  suggested  for  the  whole  army  a 
position  whose  strength  he  demonstrated  with  a  part.  He 
discerned  the  importance  of  turning  all  the  troops  gathered 
on  the  Dry  Valley  road,  against  the  enemy's  left  flank.  His 
generalship  in  this  battle  cannot  be  measured  alone  by  his 
success  in  repulsing  all  the  forces  that  moved  against  his 
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lines  on  both  days.  What  he  suggested,  as  well  as  what  he 
achieved,must  be  taken  to  give  full  breadth  to  his  military 
skill.  Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
would  never  have  been  fought,  but  Chattanooga  would  have 
been  fortified  from  choice,  as  it  afterwards  was  from  neces- 
sity. He  saved  his  corps  and  with  it  the  army,  by  his  cau- 
tious advance  towards  Lafayette.  And  in  the  battle  which 
he  would  have  avoided  he  used  every  resource  with  the 
greatest  skill  to  defeat  the  enemy.  A  general  less  calm  and 
self-reliant  in  undefined  emergencies,  less  stubborn  in  de- 
fense, less  quick  in  disposing  troops  in  the  crises  of  battle 
or  less  masterful  of  resources  and  advantages,  would  never 
have  saved  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Chickamauga. 
No  commanding  general  fought  such  a  battle  during  the 
war,  and  no  other  subordinate  commander  wrought  such  a 
deliverance  for  an  imperiled  army  and  an  imperiled  cause. 
There  was  but  one  Chickamauga  and  but  one  Thomas.  It 
should  not  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  when 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  after  tlie  war,  mentioned  three  distinct 
causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Southern  arms,  one  of  these 
was  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Thomas  in  this  battle. 
Neither  is  it  strange  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  as 
the  Rock  of  Chickamauga. 

After  arriving  at  Chattanooga,  General  Rosecrans  sent 
the  following  despatch  to  his  chief  of  staff: 

Chattanooga,  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Garfield  : 

See  General  McCook  and  other  general  officers.  Ascertain 
extent  of  disaster  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  report.  Tell  General 
Granger  to  contest  the  enemy's  advance  stubbornly,  making  them 
advance  with  caution. 

Should  General  Thomas  be  retiring  in  order,  tell  him  to  resist 
the  enemy's  advance,  retiring  on  Rossville  to-night. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Rosecrans. 

Wm.  McMichael, 
Maj.  and  A.  D.  C. 
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General  Garfield  sent  the  subjoined  note  after  joining 
Thomas: 

Headquarters  General  Thomas, 

Battle-field  five  miles  south  of  Rossville, 

Sept.  20,  1863,  3.45  p.  M.  (by  courier). 
General  Rosecrans- 

I  arrived  here  ten  minutes  ago  via  Rossville.  General  Thomas 
has  6rannan*s,  Baird's,  Reynolds',  Woods*,  Palmer's  and  Johnson's 
divisions  here,  still  intact  after  terrible  fighting.  Granger  is  here, 
closed  up  with  Thomas,  and  both  afe  fighting  terribly  on  the  right. 
Sheridan  is  in,  with  the  bulk  of  his  division  in  ragged  shape,  though 
plucky  for  fight.  General  Thomas  holds  his  old  ground  of  this 
morning.  Negley  was  coming  down  on  Rossville  from  the  road 
passing  where  we  saw  the  trains  on  our  route.  I  sent  word  to  him  to 
cover  the.retreat  of  trains  through  Rossville.  I  also  met  the  Fourth 
Independent  battery  at  that  place,  and  posted  it  in  reserve  in  case  of 
need.  As  I  turned  in  from  the  Rossville  road  to  General  Thomas,  I 
was  opened  on  by  a  battery ;  one  orderly  killed.  Captain  Graves' 
horse  killed,  my  own  wounded.  The  hardest  fighting  I  have  seen" 
to-day  is  now  going  on.  I  hope  General  Thomas  will  be  able  to  hold 
on  here  till  night,  and  will  not  have  to  fall  back  farther  than  Ross- 
ville, perhaps  not  any.  All  fighting  men  should  be  stopped  there, 
and  the  Dry  Valley  road  held  by  them.  I  think  we  may  retrieve 
the  disaster  of  this  morning.  I  never  saw  better  fighting  than  our 
men -are  now  doing.  The  rebel  ammunition  must  be  nearly 
exhausted.  Ours  fast  failing.  If  we  can  hold  out  an  hour  mor^  it 
will  be  all  right.  Granger  thinks  we  can  defeat  them  badly  to- 
morrow, if  all  our  forces  come  in.  I  think  you  had  better  come  to 
Rossville  to-night,  and  bring  ammunition. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

Brigadier-General. 

To  this  General  Rosecrans  replied  : 

Chattanooga,  9.10  p.  m.,  Sept.  20,  1863. 
Brig.-Gen.  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff: 
Your  despatch  of  3.45  received.    What  you  propose  is  correct. 
1  have  seen  Furay,  who  left  at  5  p.  M.     I  trust  General  Thomas  has 
been  able  to  hold  his  position. 
Ammunition  will  be  sent  up. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans, 

Major-General. 
10 
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In  the  evening  Thomas  received  orders  from  General 
Rosecrans  to  withdraw  the  army,  as  shown  by  General 
Thomas'  official  report,  and  by  General  Garfield's  letter  from 
Rossville. 

*'  I  soon  after  received  a  despatch  from  General  Rosecrans,  direct- 
ing me  to  assume  command  of  all  the  forces,  and,  with  Crittenden 
and  McCook,  take  a  strong  position,  and  assume  a  threatening  atti- 
tude at  Rossville,  sending  the  unorganized  forces  to  Chattanooga  for 
reorganization,  stating  that  he  would  examine  the  ground  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  then  join  me;  also,  that  he  had  sent  out  rations  and  am- 
mu  nition  to  meet  me  at  Rossville.  I  determined  to  hold  the  position  until 
nightfall,  if  possible,  in  the  mean  time  sending  Captains  Barker  and 
Kellogg  to  distribute  the  ammunition.  Major  Lawrence,  my  chief  of 
artillery,  having  been  previously  sent  to  notify  the  different  com- 
manders that  ammunition  would  be  supplied  them  shortly.  As  soon 
as  they  reported  the  distribution  of  the  ammunition,  I  directed  Cap- 
tain Willard  to  inform  the  division  commanders  to  prepare  to  with- 
draw their  commands  as  soon  as  they  received  orders." 

At  5.30  P.  M.,  General  Reynolds  was  directed  to  with- 
draw from  position  and  form  a  line  near  the  Ridge  road,* 
to  cover  the  retirement  of  the  other  divisions.  In  moving 
as  directed,  General  Reynolds  encountered  a  brigade  of  the 
enemy's  troops  that  had  moved  round  his  right  flank  to  his 
rear.  This  brigade  was  routed  by  Turchin's  brigade,  and 
was  finally  driven  round  Baird's  flank  by  Willich's  brigade 
of  Johnson's  division. 

When  Reynolds*  division  had  formed  near  the  road,  the 
divisions,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  left  the  line  and  moved 
towards  Rossville.  Baird,  Johnson  and  Palmer  were 
attacked  as  they  withdrew,  and  this  fact  gave  the  Confed- 
erate generals  opportunity  to  report  that  their  last  attack 
dislodged  our  forces. 

General  Thomas  and  his  troops  had  doubtless  prepared 
the  way  for  a  victory  on  the  21st,  if  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland had  been  gathered  together  in  front  of  the  enemy  dur- 

*  The  one  leading  through  the  gap  to  the  Dry  Valley  road  at  McFarland's. 
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ing  the  night  of  the  20th.  Greneral  Bragg's  army  was  not 
in  condition  to  renew  the  conflict.  He  had  lost  at  least 
two-fifths  of  his  men, — the  remaining  three-fifths  had  been 
shattered,  and  he  had  no  reserves.  After  such  repulses  and 
losses,  he  could  not  have  taken  the  offensive  vigorously  on 
the  2 1st.  But  in  a  battle  on  the  2  ist  General  Rosecrans  could 
have  had  nearly,  or  quite,  twice  as  many  troops  as  fought 
under  Thomas  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  Sheridan's  divi- 
sion. Spear's  brigade  of  fresh  troops,  Col.  Dan.  McCook's  bri- 
gade, which  had  been  only  slightly  engaged,  and  Minty's 
brigade  of  cavalry  could  have  been  thrown  on  the  left  of 
Thomas*  line ;  while  the  troops  of  Davis,  Negley  and  Van 
Cleve,  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry,  and  five  brigades 
of  cavalry,  could  have  moved  against  Bragg's  left  flank. 
It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the  enemy  was  not  then 
known,  but  the  fact  that  Thomas  had  held  his  position 
against  Bragg's  entire  army  would,  doubtless,  have  sug- 
gested to  a  commanding  general  who  was  on  the  field  and 
cognizant  of  the  condition  and  positions  of  all  his  divisions 
and  brigades,  that  it  was  possible  to  defeat  the  enemy  by 
taking  the  offensive  on  the  21st.  But  General  Rosecrans 
was  too  far  away  to  apprehend  the  situation  and  make  pro- 
vision for  another  battle  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga. 

As  soon  as  his  troops  were  in  motion  towards  Rossville, 
General  Thomas  rode  thither,  and,  upon  arrival,  commenced 
the  formation  of  the  army  to  resist  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  He  placed  Crittenden's  corps  on  Missionary  Ridge 
to  the  left  of  the  Ringgold  Gap,  near  Rossville, — -.his  own 
corps  covering  that  gap  and  extending  to  the  right  upon 
the  Dry  Valley  road ;  McCook's  across  the  valley  towards 
Chattanooga  Creek,  and  the  cavalry  still  further  to  the 
right  The  enemy  approached  very  cautiously  the  next 
day,  but  beyond  an  artillery  duel  there  was  no  fighting. 

At  8.40  P.  M.  General  Garfield  sent  the  following  com- 
munication by  telegraph : 
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Headquarters  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland. 

Rossville.  Georgia,  8.40  P.  M.,  Sept.  20,  1863. 
Major  General  Rosecrans  : 

I  have  this  moment  returned  from  the  front     I  wrote  you  a  long 
despatch  as  I  arrived  on  the  field  and  while  the  battle  was  in  pro- 
gress, but  it  was  so  clifficult  to  get  communication  to  the  rear  that  I 
fear  you  have  not  yet  received  it.  Thomas  has  kept  Baird*s,  Brannan's 
Reynold's  Woods'    and  Palmer's  divisions  in  good  order  and  has 
maintained  almost  the  exact  position  he  occupied  this  morning,  ex- 
cept that  his  right  has  swung  back  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
Gordon's  Mills  and  Rossville  road.     Negley  has  stopped  about  six 
thousand  men  at  this  place.     Sheridan  gathered  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  division  and  reached  a  point  three  miles  south  of  here  at  sunset; 
Davis  is  here  with  his  brigade.     General  Thomas  has  fought  a  most 
terrific  battle  and  has  damaged  the   enemy  badly.     General  Gran- 
ger's troops  moved  up  just  in  time  and  fought  magnificently.     From 
the  time   I   reached  the    battle-field,  3.4$  p.  M.,  till    sunset  the  fight 
was  by  far  the  fiercest  I  have  ever  seen  ;  our  men  not  only  held  their 
ground,  but  at  many  points    drove   the  enemy  splendidly.      Long- 
street's  Virginians  have  got  their  bellies  full.     Nearly  every  division 
on  the  field  exhausted  its   ammunition — got  supplies  and  exhausted 
it  again.      Turchin's  brigade  charged  the  rebel  lines  and  took  five 
hundred  prisoners,  became   enveloped,   swept  around  behind  their 
lines  and  cut  its  way  out  in  another  place  but  abandoned  his  prison- 
ers.    Another  brigade  was  attacked  just  at  the  close  of   the  fight, 
and  its  ammunition  being  exhausted,  it  went  in  with  the  bayonet  and 
drove  the  rebels,  taking  over  two   hundred  prisoners  and  have  got 
them    yet.     On   the    whole   General  Thomas  and    General  Granger 
have  done  the  enemy  fully  as  much   injury  to-day  as  they  have  suf- 
fered from  him,  and  they  have   successfully  repelled  the   repeated 
combined  attacks,  most  fiercely  made,  of  the  whole  rebel  army,  fre- 
quently pressing  the   front   and   both   our  flanks  at  the    same  time. 
The  disaster  on  the  right  cannot  of  course  be  estimated  now;  it  must 
be  very  considerable  in  men  and  material,  especially  the  latter.  The 
rebels   have,  however,  done  their  best  to-day,  and   I  believe  we  can 
whip  them  to-morrow.     I  believe  we   can  now  crown  the  whole  bat- 
tle with  victory.     Granger   regards  them  as   thoroughly  whipped  to- 
night, and  thinks  they  would  not  renew  the  fight  were  we  to  remain 
on  the  field.     Clouds  of  dust  to  the  eastward  and  northward  seem  to 
indicate  some  movements  to  our  left.     Sheridan  thinks  they  may  be 
projecting  to  come  in    directly  on  Chattanooga.     I   don't  think  so. 
Your  order  to  retire  on    this  place  was   received  a  little  after  sunset 
and  communicated  to  Generals  Thomas  and  Granger.     The  troops 
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are  now  moving  back  and  will  be  here  in  good  shape  and  strong 
position  before  morning.  I  hope  you  will  not  budge  an  inch  from 
this  place  but  come  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  rebels  try  it 
on  accommodate  them.  General  Mitchell  left  Crawfish  Springs  at  5 
P.  M.  Our  trains  are  reported  safe  with  him.  We  have  not  heard 
from  General  McCook.  General  Crittenden  is  reported  with  you. 
General  Lytle  killed  ;  also  Col.  King  and  many  officers.  If  I  am  not 
needed  at  headquarters  to-night,  I  will  stay  here ;  I  am  half  dead 
with  fatigue.     Answer  if  I  can  do  anything  here. 

J.  A.  Garfield, 
Brig.  Gen.  Chief  of  Staff. 

To  this  despatch  the  following  reply  was  sent : 

Chattanooga,  9.30  p.  m.  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Brig.  Gen.  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff. 

You  may  stay  all  night  if  the  enemy  are  drifting  towards  our  left. 
Rossville  position  all  right.  Provision  and  ammunition  have  been 
ordered  up.    I  like  your  suggestions. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans. 

Maj.  Genl. 

General  Thomas  considered  the  position  untenable,  since 
all  the  gaps  south  of  Rossville  had  been  given  to  the  enemy, 
who  could  concentrate  through  them  against  General 
McCook,  and,  by  pressing  him  back,  cut  off  the  other 
corps  from  Chattanooga.  Thomas  therefore  advised^Gen. 
Rosecrans  to  withdraw  the  army  to  the  town.  And,  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  order  for  this  movement,  he  made  prepara- 
tions during  the  day  for  its  execution  at  night  He  received 
orders  at  6  p.  M.  to  withdraw,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
anticipatory  preparations,  the  whole  army,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  moved  to  position  before  Chattanooga  by  7  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  The  fortifications,  commenced  on  the 
2 1st,  were  carried  to  completion  as  soon  as  practicable,  when 
the  army  was  safe  from  all  danger  except  starvation. 

General  Longstreet  was  opposed  to  the  attempt  to  besiege 
Chattanooga,  and  proposed  to  General  Bragg  that  his  army 
should  cross  the  Tennessee  River  east  of  the  town,  and  by 
operating  northward,  force  Rosecrans  to  fall  back  to  Nash- 
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ville :  and  after  this  had  been  effected,  if  insufficient  trans- 
portation should  prevent  a  direct  advance  to  the  north,  to 
follow  the  railroad  to  Knoxville,  destroy  Burnside  and  then 
from  that  point  threaten  General  Rosecrans*  communica- 
tions north  of  Nashville.  But  General  Bragg  rejected  this 
plan,  because  in  his  view  it  was  forbidden  by  military  con- 
siderations, as  well  as,  by  insufficient  transportation.  Be- 
lieving that  he  could  force  General  Rosecrans  to  abandon 
Chattanooga,  by  preventing  the  passage  of  his  supply  trains 
from  Bridgeport,  Bragg  disposed  his  infantry  and  cavalry 
so  as  to  bring  starvation  to  the  army  which  he  failed  to 
crush  at  Chickamauga. 

Note. — In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington National  TVibum  of  March  25th,  1882.  General  Rosecrans  has  made  this 
statement : 

••  General  Thomas,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  he  had  from  me,  withdrew 
the  troops  from  position  to  Rossville,  where  they  were  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
where  we  remained  through  the  next  day. 

But  while  this  assertion  directly  contradicts  the  statements  of  Generals  Thonias 
and  Garfield,  it  is  not  congruous  with  the  followmg  extract  from  General  Rose- 
crans' sworn  testimony,  given  at  Louisville,  February  4th,  1864 : 

"  The  next  lime  I  saw  him  "  (General  McCook)  *'  he  arrived  at  Chattanooga 
and  reported  to  me  at  Wagner's  Headquarters — I  should  think  about  4.30 or 
5  p.  M.  I  directed  him  to  wait  a  short  time  until  I  should  hear  from  General 
Garfield's  report  from  the  extreme  front,  informing  him  that  Jie  still  held  the 
field,  that  Granger  had  gone  up  from  Rossville,  that  portions  of  his  and  Critten- 
den's corps  were  reported  near  Rossville,  and  that  the  arrival  of  a  further  report 
from  General  Garfield  would  enable  me  to  give  him  more  definite  instructions— 
both  to  him  and  General  Crittenden.  On  the  arrival  of  the  report  from  General 
Garfield,  I  read  it  to  him,  or  stated  its  substance,  and  directed  him  to  go  out  to 
Rossville  and  assume  command  of  his  corps,  that  he  would  occupy  a  position 
near  there,  which  General  Thomas  had  been  directed  to  select.  This  was  given 
to  General  McCook  about  9.30  o'clock  P.  M.'* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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GENERAL  THOMAS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND -HE  RELUCTANTLY  ACCEPTS — OPERATIONS  TO  RELIEVE 
THE  ARMY  FROM  STARVATION— PROPOSED  ATTACK  UPON  THE  ENEMY'S 
POSITION. 


SOON  after  the  army  was  established  in  Chattanooga 
a  rumor  obtained  in  the  camps  that  General  Thomas 
was  to  succeed  General  Rosecrans.  To  free  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  intriguing  against  his  commander,  and 
to  express  a  deliberate  conclusion,  Thomas  declared  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  command  of  the  army.  He  did  this, 
after  the  closing  statements  of  the  following  despatch  had 
been  communicated  to  him. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  30,  1863. 
C.  A.  Dana, 
Nashville. 

If  Hooker's  command  gets  safely  through,  all  that  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  can  need  will  be  a  competent  commander.  The 
merits  of  General  Thomas  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  Nation  owes 
to  hij  valor  and  skill,  are  fully  appreciated  here ;  and  I  wish  you  to  tell 
him  so.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  he  was  not  in  chief  command  months 
ago.  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Dana,  who  at  the  time  was  Assistant-Secretary  of 
War,  inferred  that  Mr.  Stanton  alluded  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  in  making  known  to  Thomas  the  second  sentence 
of  the  above  despatch,  attributed  it  to  the  President  as  well 
as  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  With  the  manifestation  of  strong 
feeling  General  Thomas  requested  Mr.  Dana  to  say  to  both, 
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that  the  knowledge  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  was 
exceedingly  grateful  to  him.  But  in  reply  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Stanton  in  respect  to  chief  command,  he  asked  Mr. 
Dana  to  state,  that,  "  he  certainly  should  be  glad  to  hold  an 
independent  command — to  command  an  army; — ^but  he 
wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  could  not  consent^ 
under  any  circumstances  that  he  could  imagine,  to  take  the 
command  held  by  Greneral  Rosecrans."  He  made  known 
this  decision  with  great  earnestness. 

When  he  first  met  Mr.  Dana  after  his  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Rosecrans,  General  Thomas  said,  "  Well,  you  have  got 
ahead  of  me,  this  time,  and  I  have  no  option  but  to  obey 
orders  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  never  obeyed  an  order  more  re- 
luctantly than  this  one."  This  assignment  was  made  October 
i6th,  1863,  by  General  Orders  No.  337,  War  Department, 
which  also  appointed  General  Grant  to  command  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  Departments  and 
Armies  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ohio. 

General  Thomas'  reluctance  to  supersede  General  Rose- 
crans did  not  result  from  lack  of  confidence  in  himself,  nor 
from  distrust  of  the  morale  of  his  army,  but  mainly  from 
his  fear  of  external  complications.  He  knew  that  General 
Rosecrans  had  been  complicated  politically,  and  not  having 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the  cause  he  feared  that  he  would 
be  similarly  involved.  He  entertained  the  opinion  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war,  that  military  consider- 
ations should  alone  rule  in  shaping  military  operations ;  and 
he  desired  no  preferment  for  himself  which  could  be  gained 
by  political  influence,  or  would  entail  political  entangle- 
ments. Besides,  his  assignment  to  supersede  General  Rose- 
crans was  objectionable  for  the  same  reason  that  had  induced 
him  to  request  the  restoration  of  General  Buell  to  command, 
after  he  had  himself  been  named  as  his  successor  in  orders 
from  Washington.  He  had  fully  sympathized  with  General 
Rosecrans  in  his  efTorts  to  hold  Chattanooga,  and  doubtless 
thought  that  he  should  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  solve 
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the  problem  entailed  by  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The 
fact  that  General  Rosecrans  had  not  taken  his  advice,  to 
concentrate  his  army  at  Chattanooga  and  establish  secure 
communications  with  Nashville  when  he  had  opportunity  to 
do  so,  did  not  affect  his  loyalty  to  his  commander.  He  al- 
ways decided  questions  of  official  duty  unbiased  by  consid- 
erations of  personal  advantage.  He  had  protested  against 
the  assignment  of  General  Rosecrans  over  himself  to  com- 
mand the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  from  regard  to  an  im- 
portant principle  in  the  administration  of  military  affairs  ; 
but  was  now  unwilling  to  supersede  him  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Rosecrans*  commission  had  been  arbitrarily  ante- 
dated. Thus  anxious,  as  he  frankly  expressed  himself  to 
be,  to  command  an  army,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  accept 
such  command  unless  it  came  to  him  without  the  men- 
ace of  political  complications,  and  without  the  humiliation 
of  another  general.  He  was,  doubtless,  over  sensitive  as  to 
his  own  liability  to  imputed  intrigue  for  advancement,  and 
over  reluctant  to  accept  a  command  in  room  of  another 
general.  But  these  errors,  if  errors  they  should  be  called, 
evinced  on  the  one  hand  his  abhorrence  of  unfair  means  of 
securing  promotion,  and  on  the  other,  unusual  magnanimity. 

General  Rosecrans  was  aware  of  Thomas'  unwillingness 
to  assume  command  of  the  army,  and  consequently  yielded 
his  position  with  the  kindest  feelings. 

In  General  Thomas*  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  he  thus  referred  to  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  army  at  the  time  he  assumed  command. 

TTie  Department  and  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  that  time  com- 
prised the  following  commands ;  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  army 
corps.at  Chattanooga,  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  the  local  garrisons  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  army  corps  under 
command  of  Major-Gcneral  Joseph  Hooker,  just  arrived  from  the 
East,  whence  they  had  been  despatched  to  reinforce  the  army  at 
Chattanooga,  and  which  were,  at  the  time  of  my  assuming  command, 
guarding  the  railroad  from  Bridgeport  to  Nashville.  The  forces  at 
Chattanooga  were  in  a  very  precarious  condition  from  the  difficulty 
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of  obtaining  supplies,  the  only  means  of  procuring  which  was  by 
wagons  and  over  sixty  miles  of  almost  impassable  mountain  roads , 
the  enemy  holding  the  river  and  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and 
Bridgeport;  and  his  cavalry  had  destroyed  one  large  train  laden  with 
supplies,  numbering  over  three  hundred  wagons,  on  its  way  from 
Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga.  The  question  of  holding  Chattanooga 
was  then  simply  that  of  supplies.  The  animals  were  perishing  by 
hundreds  daily,  and  the  men  were  suffering  from  the  scantiness  of 
food ;  but  they  bore  up  cheerfully  under  their  difficulties,  appreci- 
ating the  impossibility  of  giving  up  Chattanooga,  and  inspired  their 
officers  with  renewed  confidence  in  their  self-sacrificing  devotion.    ♦ 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  the  new  commander  was  the 
deliverance  of  his  army  from  the  starvation  which  threat- 
ened its  hold  upon  Chattanooga,  if  not  its  own  existence ; 
and  fresh  from  his  parting  with  General  Rosecrans, 
General  Thomas  addressed  himself  to  the  imperative  work. 
-His  first  order,  issued  before  he  had  formally  assumed 
command  of  the  army,  had  reference  to  the  movement  of 
Hooker's  forces  to  Chattanooga,  which  had  been  projected 
by  General  Rosecrans : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

October  19,  1863 — 11  p.  m. 

Major-Gen  ERA  L  Hooker, 

Stevenson. 

Major-Gen.  G.  H.  Tiiomas  directs  me  to  state,  that  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  he  has  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  He  desires  that  you 
will  use  all  possible  despatch  in  concentrating  your  command,  and 
preparing  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  General 
Rosecrans,  leaving  proper  railroad  guards 

J.  J,  Reynolds, 
Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

This  order  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  General  Roscr  % 
crans ;  in  giving  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Con^' 
duct  of  the  War,  General  Thomas  thus  explained  his  action : 

*  Report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  p.  117. 
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The  instructions  referred  to  in  the  above  order,  were  to  concen- ' 
trate  as  much  of  his  (Hooker's)  command  at  Bridgeport  as  he  could 
safely  spare  from  guarding  the  railroad  between  that  point  and  Nash- 
ville, and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  move  at  any  moment 
towards  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  opening  communication 
with  that  place  by  river  and  by  rail. 

But  no  definite  plan  had  yet  been  devised  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  so  as  to  sup- 
port Hooker's  advance  with  forces  from  Chattanpoga. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  army,  that  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  open  the  Tennessee  alrid  the/  short 
roads  to  Bridgeport,  or  the  withdrawal  of  that  array  from 
Chattanooga  would  be  unavoidable.  That  no  plan  for  at- 
taining this  object  had  been  definitely  formed,  is  evident 
from  the  following  statements  by  "General  Thomas  : 

Before  he  was  relieved  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the" 
Cumberlanrf/ General  Rosecrans  and  his  chief  engineer,  Brigadier- 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  had  consulted  together  as  to  means  of  relieving 
the  army  at  Chattanooga  from  the  perilous  condition  it  was  in,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  had  partially  planned 
the  movement  which  was  left  to  me  fo  be  completed  when  I  assumed 
command,  namely,  to  open  a  short  route  of  supplies  from  Bridge- 
port   t  > 

General  Thcwnas  was  too  just  to  permit,  by  his  own 
silence,  the  credit  of  a  successful  movement  which  he 
had  not  originated  to  be  given  to  himself.  He  there- 
fore repeated  Qwffed  Rosecrans'  •  iijst^ctions  to  General 
Hooker,  and  disclaimed  any  other  relation  to  the  definite 
plan  proposed  by  Grenerjil  Sthith,  than  approval  and  gen- 
erous support  in  its  e;;fieGUtfon.  General  Hooker  could  not 
move  with  safety  from  Bridgeport  until  measures  had  been 
taken  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  Had  his  command  moved  into  Lookout 
Valley  before  support  was  practicable  from  Chattanooga, 

♦  RqxMTt  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the-Conduct  of  the  War,  p.  xi8. 
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General  Bragg  could  have  sent  an  overwhelming  force 
against  him,  and  the  army  at  Chattanooga  would  only 
have  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  avert  starvation. 
The  definite  plan  was  so  evidently  originated  by  General 
Smith,  that  General  Thomas  gave  him  credit  for  its  con- 
ception and  execution.* 

The  despatches  sent  by  General  Rosecrans  at  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  had  so  plainly  revealed  his 
fear  that  he  could  not  hold  Chattanooga,  that  it  was  imag- 
ined in  Washington  that  he  would  needlessly  abandon  the 
place.  And  doubtless  General  Grant's  first  despatch  to 
Thomas  indicated  some  anxiety  lest  he  should  with- 
draw the  army  before  Grant  could  himself  reach  Chat- 
tanooga. On  the  19th  of  October  he  telegraphed :  **  Hold 
Chattanooga  at  all  hazards."  The  terse  reply  of  Thomas 
"  We  will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve  "  was  equally  the 
expression  of  his  own  purpose  and  that  of  his  army. 

This  bold  answer  had  this  significance  also — the  confi- 
dence of  General  Thomas  in  his  army,  He  knew  that  its 
morale  had  been  exceedingly  good  from  the  day  it  retired 
from  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga.  In  leaving  that  field 
there  had  been  no  panic — no  hurried  retreat,  even  by  those 
troops  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  forced  to 
fight  on  conditions  which  forbade  success.  But  the  troops 
on  the  right  who  lost  their  position,  and  those  who  with- 
stood the  whole  Confederate  army  until  they  were  with- 
drawn by  orders,  were  in  no  respect,  except  from  the  loss 
of  material,  unfitted  for  the  immediate  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict. And  no  army  had  ever  endured  the  reduction  of  its 
ration  to  one-half,  one-third,  and  one-fourth,  with  less  com- 
plaint and  less  demoralization.  The  necessity  of  this  re- 
duction was  apparent   to   every  soldier,  and  every  soldier 

♦  In  his  report  to  the  Joint  Com.  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  he  said :  '*To 
Brigadier- General  W.  F.  Smith,  chief  engineer,  should  be  accorded  great  praise 
for  the  ingenuity  which  conceived,  and  the  ability  which  executed  the  movement 
at  Brown's  Ferry." 
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was  as  unwilling  as  the  commanding  general  to  abandon 
Chattanooga. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  General  Thomas,  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  assumed  the  command  to  which  he  had  been  as- 
signed : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Oct.  20,  1863. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  undersigned  hereby  assumes  command  of  the  Department  and 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

In  assuming  the  control  of  this  army,  so  long  and  ably  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Rosecrans,  the  undersigned  confidently 
relies  upon  the  hearty  co5peration  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  arduous  duties 
devolved  upon  him. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  various  departments  of  the  staff,  at 
these  headquarters,  will  continue  in  their  respective  places. 

All  orders  heretofore  published  for  the  government  of  this  army 
will  remain  in  full  force  until  further  orders. 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General  U.  S.  Vols. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga  on  the  evening  of 
October  23d.  With  his  coming,  General  Thomas,  though 
an  army  commander,  became  subordinate  to  an  imme- 
diate superior  in  rank,  and  as  completely  subject  to  di- 
rection in  handling  his  army  as  he  had  previously  been  in 
the  management  of  his  corps  He  therefore  made  known 
to  General  Grant,  at  once,  the  scheme  which  had  been  de- 
vised for  the  relief  of  the  army.  The  plan  had  been  per- 
fected in  all  its  details,  and  needed  only  the  approval  of 
General  Grant.  On  the  24th,  Generals  Grant,  Thomas, 
and  W.  F.  Smith,  with  other  general  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers, examined  the  river  below  Chattanooga,  William's 
Island,  and  the  hills  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  plan  of  operations.  General  Grant  ap- 
proved  this  plan  and   ordered   its   immediate   execution. 
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Thereupon,  Thomas  telegraphed  definite  instructions  to 
Hooker  in  reference  to  his  movement,  and  promised  him 
cooperation  from  Chattanooga.  General  Hooker  replied, 
that  he  would  commence  his  movement  at  daylight  on  the 
27th.  Orders  were  then  issued  for  the  cooperative  move- 
ments. Two  brigades — Hazen's  and  Turchin's— and  three 
batteries  of  artillery  under  Major  John  Mendenhall,  were 
given  to  General  W.  F.  Smith  for  his  operations.  His 
plan  provided  that  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  a  suflScient 
force  of  pontoniers,  should  embark  on  pontoons,  and,  at 
night,  glide  past  Lookout  Mountain,  held  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  by  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  debark  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  just  above  Brown's  Ferry. 

For  this  service  a  part  of  General  Hazen\s  brigade,  under 
his  own  command,  was  taken.  The  remainder  of  this  bri- 
gade, Gen.  Turchin's  brigade  and  the  artillery  were  ordered 
to  march  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  take  position  on  the  wooded  hill-side  near  the 
ferry,  to  cover  the  troops  on  the  pontoons  should  they  fail 
to  land  on  the  left  bank,  or  to  join  them  on  that  bank  in 
the  event  of  their  success.  This  expedition  was  eminently 
successful.  The  pontoon  boats  hugging  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  glided  by  the  frowning  mountain,  gleaming 
here  and  there  with  the  enemy's  camp-fires,  and  the  troops, 
with  slight  opposition,  gained  the  left  bank  at  the  designated 
place.  A  pontoon  bridge  was  soon  thrown  by  a  detach- 
ment of  trained  men  from  the  First  Michigan  Mechan- 
ics and  Engineers,  under  Captain  P.  V.  Fox,  and  fortifica- 
tions for  the  two  brigades  were  constructed  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  river.  Having  accomplished  all  that  the  plan 
of  operations  required  of  them,  these  troops  were  in  posi- 
tion to  welcome  Hooker's  column  to  Lookout  Valley  in  the 
evening.  And  then  the  Tennessee  River  from  Bridgeport  to 
Chattanooga  was  held  by  the  cooperating  forces. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  General  Bragg's  hope  of  regain- 
ing Chattanooga  depended  upon  his  continued  grasp  of  the 
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river  and  the  short  roads  to  Bridgeport,  it  is  inexph'cable  that 
he  did  not  resist  the  advance  of  Hooker.  He  did  attempt 
late  at  night  to  cut  off  Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  at  Wauhatchie ;  but  failing  in  this  he  abandoned  all 
effort  to  intercept  the  newly  established  communications  of 
the  beleaguered  army. 

The  problem  of  supplies  was  thus  brilliantly  solved.  The 
boldness  of  the  plan,  the  nice  adjustment  of  all  its  details 
and  the  importance  of  the  results  place  these  operations 
among  the  prominent  achievements  of  the  war. 

General  Grant  was  as  explicit  as  Thomas  in  denying  any 
connection  with  the  plan  beyond  approval.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  he  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Washington : 

Headq'rs  Military  Division  of  Mississippi, 

Chattanooga,  October  26,  1863. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

Washington, 
*  *  *  General  Thomas  had  also  set  on  foot  before  my  arrival  a  plan 
for  getting  possession  of  the  river  from  a  point  below  Lookout  Moun- 
tain to  Bridgeport.    If  successful,  and  I  think  it  will  be,  the  question 
of  supplies  will  be  fully  settled.    *  *  ♦  ♦ 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

Two  days  later  he  again  telegraphed  in  relation  to  this 

plan : 

Chattanooga,  October  28,  1863. 

General  Thomas*  plan  for  securing  the  river  and  south  side  road 

hence  to  Bridgeport  has  proved  eminently  successful.     The  question 

of  supplies  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.     If  the  rebels  give  us 

one  week  more  time  I  think  all  danger  of  losing  territory  now  held 

by  us  will  have  passed  away,  and  preparations  may  soon  commence 

for  ofifensive  operations. 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

General  Thomas  fully  sympathized  with  General  Grant  in 
his  purpose  to  take  the  offensive,  although  it  will  appear  that 
these  generals  twice  differed  as  to  the  time  for  aggression. 

On  November  7th    General  Grant  learned  that    Bragg 
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had  sent  Longstreet's  corps  into  East  Tennessee,  to  wrest 
Knoxville  from  General  Bumside.  and  capture  his  army 
or  drive  it  back  into  Kentucky.  As  no  direct  assistance 
from  Chattanooga  was  then  possible  Thomas  was  ordered 
to  take  the  offensive  immediately.  The  instructions  given 
him  embraced  objects  and  methods. 

Headq'rs  Military  Division  of  Mississippi, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November  7,  1863. 
Major-General  Thomas, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

General  : — News  just  received  from  Major-General  Bumside, 
taken  in  connection  with  information  given  by  a  deserter  just  in,  whose 
statement  you  have,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  an  impera- 
tive duty  for  your  forces  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
Bumside  to  your  own  front.  Already  the  enemy  have  attacked 
Burnside's  most  easterly  garrison  of  two  regiments  and  a  battery, 
capturing  the  battery  and  about  half  of  the  forces.  This  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  of  the  Georgia  lieutenant  as  to  the  designs  and 
present  movements  of  the  enemy. 

I  deem  the  best  movement  to  attract  the  enemy, to  be  an  attack  on 
the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  with  all  the  forccyou  can  bring 
to  bear  against  it,  and  when  that  is  carried,  to  threaten  and  even  at- 
tack, if  possible,  the  enemy's  line  of  communications  between  Dal- 
ton  and  Cleveland. 

Rations  should  be  ready  to  issue  a  sufficiency  to  last  four  days, 
the  moment  Missionary  Ridge  is  in  our  possession — rations  to  be 
carried  in  haversacks.  Where  there  are  not  horses  to  move  the  artil- 
lery, mules  must  be  taken  from  the  teams  or  horses  from  ambulances, 
or  if  necessary,  officers  dismounted  and  their  horses  taken. 

In  view  of  so  many  troops  having  been  taken  from  this  valley  and 
from  Lookout,  IJoward's  corps  of  Hooker's  command  can  be  used  in 
this  movement. 

Immediate  preparations  should  be  made  to  carry  these  directions 
into  execution.  The  movement  should  not  be  made  one  moment 
later  than  to-morrow  morning. 

You  having  been  over  this  country  and  having  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  it  than  myself,  the  details  are  left  to  yon. 

I  am  General, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 
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As  soon  as  General  Thomas  received  this  order  he  sent 
for  General  W.  F.  Smith,  and  the  following  quotation  from 
ihe  letter  of  General  Smith  to  the  writer,  under  date  of 
April  7th,  1882,  gives  the  conference  and  its  result: 

General  Thomas  said,  that  taking  into  account  his  numbers  and 
condition,  and  the  numbers  and  situation  ol  the  enemy,  that  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  order  meant  disaster  to  us,  and  that  I  must  endeavor 
to  get  the  order  countermanded,  and  wait  for  Sherman's  army  to 
arrive. 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  conversation,  I  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  go  up  on  the  right,  bank  of  the  river  with  me  opposite  to 
the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  make  an  examination,  to 
which  he  assented,  and  we  went  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek. 

From  there  we  made  a  scrutiny  of  the  character  of  the  ground  and 
the  position  of  the  right  of  the  enemy  on  the  ridge  as  marked  by 
their  works  and  smokes,  and  it  was  evident  that  General  Thomas,  with 
his  command,  could  not  turn  the  right  of  Bragg's  army  without  un- 
covering Chattanooga.  We  then  returned,  and  I  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Grant,  and  reported  the  result  of  the  reconnois- 
sance,  and  told  him  in  my  judgment  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to< 
wait  for  the.  Arrival  of  Sherman's  army  before  attempting  any 
movement 

The  order  was  at  once  countermanded. 

In  his  report  and  other  official  utterances,  General  Grant 
gave  his  reasons  for  this  action.  In  his  report  he  thus 
referred   to   his   order  and   its  revocation : 

Ascertaining  from  scouts  and  deserters  that  Bragg  was  detaching 
Longstreet  from  the  front,  and  moving  him  in  the  direction  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  evidently  to  attack  Burnside,  and  feeling  strongly  the 
necessity  of  some  move  that  would  compel  him  to  retain  his  forces 
and  recall  those  he  had  detached,  directions  were  given  for  a  move- 
ment against  Missionary  Ridge,  with  a  view  to  carrying  it,  and 
threatening  the  enemy's  communications  with  Longstreet,  of  which 
I  informed  Burnside  by  telegraph  on  the  seventh  of  November. 

After  a  thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  ground,  however,  it  was 
deemed  utterly  impracticable  to  make  the  move  until  Sherman 
could  get  up,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  forces,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals  then  at  Chattanooga ;  and  I  was  forced  to  leave 

XI 
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Burnside,  for  the  present,  to  contend  against  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  arrival  of  Sherman  with  his  men  and  means  of 
transportation.*' 

In  a  despatch  to  General  Halleck,  November  21st, 
General  Grant  again  referred  to  this  projected  movement : 

I  ordered  an  attack  here  two  weeks  ago,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
move  artillery.  Now  Thomas'  chief  of  artillery  says  he  has  to  bor- 
row teams  from  Sherman  to  move  a  part  of  his  artillery  to  where  it 
is  to  be  used.  Sherman  has  used  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  get 
up  even  at  this  time,  and  his  force  is  really  the  only  one  that  I  can 
move.  Thomas  can  take  about  one  gun  to  each  battery,  and  can  go 
as  far  with  infantry  as  his  men  can  carry  rations  to  keep  them  and 
bring  them  back.  I  have  never  felt  such  restlessness  before  as  I  have 
at  the  fixed  and  immovable  condition  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. The  quartermaster-general  states  that  the  loss  of  animals 
here  will  exceed  ten  thousand.  Those  left  are  scarcely  able  to  carry 
themselves. 

Professor  Coppee,  General  Grant's  first  biographer,  makes 
a  statement  in  accord  with  the  passage  above  quoted : 

His  (Grant's)  first  idea  was  to  attack  Missionary  Ridge  without 
delay,  and  of  this  plan  he  informed  Burnside,  telling  him  to  hold 
Knoxville  to  the  last  extremity.  But  a  sober  second-thought,  suggest- 
ed by  that  calm  prudence,  which  is  one  of  his  best  characteristics, 
prompted  him  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Sherman  and  his  army,  and  thus 
by  skill  and  carefulness  to  leave  little  to  chance.    * 

Had  this  projected  movement  been  subsequently  repre- 
sented in  history  in  harmony  with  these  quotations,  no  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  would  be  necessary  in  this  Biography. 
But  as  Badcau  has  made  statements  so  radically  difTerent, 
their  examination  is  imperative.    This  author  states  : 

But  Thomas  announced  that  he  had  no  horses  to  move  his  artil- 
lery, and  declared  himself  entirely  and  absolutely  unable  to  move 
until  Sherman  should  arrive  to  cooperate.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Neverthe- 
less,  Thomas'  delay    was    a   great    disappointment.      A    prompt 

♦  Grant  and  his  Campaigns,  p  220. 
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movement  on  the  part  of  that  commander  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  effect  to  recall  Longstreet ;  but  now  it  was  possible  that  the 
troops  sent  into  East  Tennessee  might  succeed  in  overthrowing  the 
occupation  which  was  so  important.    * 

To  emphasize  this  view  of  the  case,  the  same  author,  in 
closing  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Nashville,  thus  refers 
to  the  operations  at  Chattanooga,  in  connection  with  his  idea 
of  Thomas*  character : 

Grant  knew  all  this  welL  The  same  traits  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  Nashville  campaign  he  had  seen  evinced  at  Chattanooga  a  year 
before.  The  same  provoking,  obstinate  delay  before  the  battle,  the 
same  splendid,  victorious,  irresistible  energy  afterwards.  He  believed, 
indeed,  in  Thomas,  more  than  Thomas  did  in  himself.  The  subor- 
dinate always  shrank  from  responsibility.''  f 

He  supports  the  assumption  expressed  in  the  last  of  these 
sentences  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  General  Sherman's 
letters  to  himself: 

"  Thomas  always  shrank  from  suprenie  command  and  consequent 
responsibility.    % 

These  positive  statements  are  utterly  erroneous.  Thomas 
never  shrank  from  supreme  command  unless  the  conditions 
of  holding  it  were  repugnant  to  him.  He  never  shunned 
responsibihty  when  corresponding  independence  and  ade- 
quate resources  were  given  to  him.  No  man  ever  believed 
in  Thomas  more  fully  than  Thomas  believed  in  himself.  A 
more  self-reliant  general  never  commanded  in  battle,  a 
more  symmetrical  soldier  never  lived.  His  forcefulness  in 
battle  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  traits  of  character  that 
made  him  reluctant  to  fight  when  he  could  not  command 
adequate  resources,  or  when  additional  preparations  would 
magnify  success.  This  illogical  jumble  of  praise  and  dis- 
paragement evinces  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  cha- 
racter and  generalship  of  Thomas. 

♦  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant.  Vol.  1.  pp.  463,  464. 
fMU.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  279.  280.  %  Ibid.  p.  aSOi 
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But  General  Thomas  did  not  delay  on  the  7th  of 
November.  He  simply  convinced  General  Grant  that  the 
operations  which  he  had  ordered  were  utterly  impracti- 
cable. There  was  no  room  for  delay  since  Grant  counter- 
manded the  movement  before  the  time  for  its  execution. 

Badeau  has  been  exceedingly  rash  in  asserting  so  posi- 
tively, that  "  a  prompt  movement "  on  the  part  of  Thomas 
"would  undoubtedly  have  recalled  Longstreet"  If  he  has 
done  this  by  authority  the  case  is  better  for  himself,  but 
worse  for  General  Grant.  In  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
battle  at  Chattanooga,  a  careful  historian,  critic,  or  general 
would  be  reluctant  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Grant's  order  of  the  7th,  would  have  recalled 
Longstreet  from  East  Tennessee.  His  recall  was  only  one 
of  the  objects  announced  for  attainment  by  the  execution 
of  this  order.  General  Grant's  objects,  then,  were  identical 
with  those  proposed  for  the  subsequent  battle,  which  was 
fought  upon  conditions  radically  different  from  those  ex- 
isting on  the  7th ;  and  although  in  that  action  all  the  other 
objects  named  were  attained,  Longstreet  was  not  recalled 
from  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  25th  of  November  General  Sherman  led  a 
larger  force  against  the  northern  extremity  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  without  success,  than  General  Thomas 
could  have  safely  taken  from  Chattanooga  on  the  8th. 
And  when  Sherman  made  his  attack  there  were  two  other 
offensive  columns  threatening  the  enemy's  centre  and  left 
flank.  On  the  8th,  General  Thomas  had  five  divisions  in 
Chattanooga,  three  in  Lookout  Valley  and  one  between 
that  valley  and  Bridgeport.  Had  Howard's  corps  been 
withdrawn  from  Hooker,  the  latter  would  have  had  only 
one  small  division  with  which  to  guard  several  miles  of 
the  most  exposed  part  of  the  vital  communications  with 
Bridgeport.  Besides  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  many  of  the  remaining  seven  divisions  could  be 
safely  withdrawn  from  the  long  line  of  fortifications,  stretch- 
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ing  around  Chattanooga  from  river  to  river.  And  when  the 
attacking  column,  composed  of  four,  five  or  six  divisions, 
had  reached  the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Thomas' 
army  would  have  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the 
parts  so  widely  separated  that  direct  cooperation  would 
have  been  impossible.  ^ 

General  Bragg  had  eight  divisions  on  his  line  after 
the  departure  of  Longstreet's  corps,  and  each  of  these, 
except  the  one  on  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
was  nearer  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Valley  than  the 
point  designated  for  Thomas'  attack.  Grant's  plan  of 
operations  opened  up  several  promising  possibilities  to 
the  enemy.  Bragg  could  have  massed  his  forces  to 
resist  Thomas,  interposed  his  army  between  Thomas 
and  Chattanooga,  overwhelmed  Hooker  in  Lookout  Val- 
ley, or  stormed  the  fortifications  of  Chattanooga,  had 
they  been  held  by  a  slender  line  of  troops.  In  fine,  the 
Confederate  army  could  have  acted  as  a  unit  against  the 
smaller  National  army  in  fragments.  Bragg  would  have 
had  choice  of  offense  or  defense,  with  greatly  superior 
advantages  for  either.  If,  therefore,  the  appointments  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  been  complete.  General 
Thomas'  reluctance  to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of 
November  would  have  been  justified  by  other  circum- 
stances. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  light  of  the  battle,  fought 
soon  after,  there  are  doubtless  many  men  having  some 
knowledge  of  war  and  of  history,  who  will  not  admit  the 
truth  of  Badeau's  assumption  that  the  action  prescribed  for 
Thomas  by  General  Grant's  order  of  November  7th  would 
have  recalled  Longstreet.  This  result  would  have  been 
improbable,  even  if  a  successful  attack  had  been  made  by 
Thomas  on  the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  since, 
according  to  the  plan  of  operations,  the  dislodgement  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  supplemented  by  the  rupture  of  the  com- 
munications  between    Bragg    and    East   Tennessee,  and 
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by  throwing  the  National  army  west  of  his    communica- 
tions with  Dalton. 

Badeau  has  not  explained  the  discrepancy  between  his 
own  statements  and  those  of  General  Grant  It  is,  there- 
fore, left  to  conjecture  whether  this  disagreement  has  re- 
sulted from  inexcusably  careless  wciting,  misapprehension 
of  the  facts,  or  malign  purpose  on  the  part  of  Badeau,  or  a 
change  in  the  views  of  General  Grant  since  the  publication 
of  his  official  utterances. 

During  the  ten  days  next  following  the  revocation  of 
General  Grant's  order  preparations  for  offensive  operations 
were  prosecuted  with  great  vigor. 

On  the  27th  of  October  General  Thomas  was  appointed  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  Army.  This  was 
not  a  prompt  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  To  have  full  force,  a  complimentary  pro- 
motion must  tread  on  the  heel  of  the  achievements  which 
make  it  appropriate  and  necessary. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


r  OF  BATTLE  OF  CHATTANOOGA—ADVANCE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  FORCES, 
NOVEMBER  a3D— HOOKER'S  ACTION  ON  LOOKOUT  *  MOUNTAIN,  ON  THE 
I4TH— SHERMAN'S  ACTION   ON  THE  25TH— FINAL  ASSAULT. 


HE  features  of  General  Grant's  final  plan  of  battle  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  were  definitely  set  forth  in 
instructions  to  Generals  Thomas  and  Sherman  on  No- 
iber  1 8th,  1863.  These  generals  were  directed  to  pre- 
t  for  battle  on  the  2ist  The  following  letter  indicates 
plan  of  the  commanding  general : — 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  18,  1863. 

^jor-General  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Cominanding  Department  and  Army  of  the  Cumberland: 
[General  : — All  preparations  should  be  made  for  attacking  the 
ny's  position  on  Missionary  Ridge  by  Saturday  morning  at  day- 
:•  Not  being  provided  with  a  map  giving  names  of  roads,  spurs 
le  mountain^  and  other  places,  such  definite  instructions  cannot  be 
n  as  might  be  desirable.  However,  the  general  plan  you  under- 
do is  for  Sherman,  with  his  force  brought  with  him  strengthened 
division  from  your  command,  to  effect  a  crossing  of  the  Tennes- 
River  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga ;  his  crossing  to 
rotected  by  artillery  from  the  heights  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
•  (to  be  located  by  your  chief  of  artillery),  and  to  carry  the  heights 
i  the  northern  extremity  to  about  the  railroad  tunnel,  before  the 
ny  can  concentrate  a  force  against  him. 

Vou  will  cooperate  with  Sherman.  The  troops  in  Chattanooga 
ey  should  be  well  concentrated  on  your  left  flank,  leaving  only 
necessary  force  to  defend  fortifications  on  the  right  and  centre, 

a  movable  column  of  one  division,  in  readiness  to  move  where- 
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ewer  ordered.  This  divisioii  should  show  itself  is  tiiremtiening)^  ss 
possible,  on  the  most  practicable  line  for  making  an  attack  op  tiie 
valley.  Your  effort  will  then  be  to  form  a  junction  with  German, 
making  your  advance  well  towards  the  north  end  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  moving  as  near  simultaneously  with  him  .as  possible. 
The  junction  once  formed,  and  the  ridge  carried,  communications 
will  be  at  once  established  between  the  two  armies,  by  roads  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  Further  movements  will  then  depend  on 
those  of  the  enemy. 

Lookout  Valley,  I  think,  will  be  easily  held  by  Geary's  division, 
and  what  troops  you  may  still  have  there  belonging  to  the  old  -Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Howard's  corps  can  then  be  held  in  readiness 
to  act  either  with  you  at  Chattanooga,  or  with  Sherman.  It  should 
be  marched  on  Friday  night  to  a  position  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  not  lower  down  than  the  first  pontoon  bridge,  and  there  held 
in  readiness  for  such  orders  as  may  become  necessary. 

All  the  troops  will  be  provided  with  two  days'  cooked  rations  in 
their  haversacks,  and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  on  the 
person  of  each  infantry  soldier* 

Special  care  should  be  taken  by  all  officers  to  see  that  ammu* 
nition  is  not  wasted,  or  unnecessarily  fired  away.  You  will  call  on 
the  engineering  department  for  such  preparations  as  you  may  deem 
necessary  for  crossing  your  infantry  and  artillery  over  Citico  Creek. 

I  am,  General, 

Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Major  General  U.  S.  V.  Commanding. 

• 

The  plan  thus  defined  was  a  modification  of  a  previous 
one  which  had  been  formed  before  General  Sherman  arrived 
at  Chattanooga,  and  which  involved  an  attack  upon  Look- 
out Mountain.  This  attack  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  a  reconnoissance  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  by 
Generals  Grant,  Thomas,  Sherman,  W.  F.  Smith,  chief 
engineer,  and  J.  M.  Brannan,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  which  had  developed  the  feet  that  the 
northern  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge  were  not  occupied 
by  the  enemy  in  force.  The  reason  for  this  change  of  plan 
is  thus  given  in  General  Grant's  official  report : — 

Upon  further  consideration,  the  great  object  being  to  mass  all 
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forces  possible  against  one  g^ven  point,  namely.  Missionary  Ridge, 
converging  toward  the  northern  end  of  it,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
change  the  original  plan  so  far  as  it  contemplated  Hooker's  attack 
on  Lookout  Mountain,,  which  would  give  us  Howard's  corps  of  his 
command  to  aid  in  this  purpose;  and  on  the  i8th  the  following  in- 
structions were  given  to  Thomas«    * 

This  final  plan  defines  but  one  aggressive  movement  com- 
bining the  offensive  strength  of  the  armies  of  Thomas  and 
Sherman.  To  the  latter  was  given  the  initiative  against  the 
northern  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  to  the  former, 
subsequent  cooperation  in  sweeping  the  enemy  from  the 
ridge.  There  can  be  no  accurate  analysis  of  this  battle 
that  is  not  based  upon  General  Grant's  avowed  object  of 
massing  all  his  available  forces  towards  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Missionary  Ridge,  that  by  Sherman's  initial 
attack  and  Thomas*  subsequent  cooperation  he  might  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  and  drive  him  away  from  his  communi- 
cations. To  this  object  Grant  most  persistently  adhered, 
even  after  it  was  known  that  the  anticipated  conditions  did 
not  exist.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  actual  ope- 
rations of  the  battle,  other  than  Sherman's  effort  "to  carry 
the  ridge  to  about  the  tunnel "  in  independent  movement, 
were  not  indicated  in  the  pre-announced  plan  of  battle.  If, 
as  several  historians  have  asserted,  General  Grant's  instruc- 
tions to  his  chief  subordinates  were  the  history  of  the  battle 
in  outline,  the  objects  and  relations  of  the  operations  of 
the  actual  battle  would  have  been  distinctly  mentioned 
in  these  instructions.  But  if  the  only  pre-directed 
movement  attempted  beyond  those  that  were  plainly 
preparatory,  was  Sherman's  effort  to  carry  the  ridge  to  the 
tunnel,  and  this  failed,  then  Grant's  pre-announced  plan  of 
battle  did  not  give  the  history  of  the  actual  conflict  even  in 
outline.  It  is  assumed  in  this  history  that  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga  was  not  fought  according  to  Grant's  plan 
in  a  single  successful  movement,  beyond  those  of  prepara- 

*  These  are  the  instructions  given  by  the  order  already  quoted. 
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tion,  and  that  the  influence  of  General  Thomas  gave  shape 
to  a  successful  action  whose  conduct  and  specific  results 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  General  Grant. 

During  three  days,  from  the  20th  to  the  22d  inclusive, 
General  Grant  postponed  the  battle  from  day  to  day,  until 
at  last  the  24th  became  the  day  fixed  for  its  inaugura- 
tion. This  delay  was  due  to  General  Sherman's  failure, 
until  the  23d,  to  attain,  with  sufficient  forces,  his  assigned 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Rain 
and  bad  roads  had  retarded  the  march  of  his  troops  from 
Bridgeport,  and  on  the  22d  the  parting  of  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  Brown's  Ferry  arrested  two  of  his  divisions  in 
Lookout  Valley. 

At  this  juncture  General  Thomas  was  ready  for  battle. 
He  had  made  all  the  preliminary  movements  which  had 
been  prescribed  for  his  troops,  in  time  for  an  earlier  action. 
He  had  designated  Wood's  division  for  the  movable  column; 
had  sent  Jeff.  C.  Davis'  division  to  report  to  Sherman ;  had 
stationed  Howard's  corps  between  the  pontoon  bridge  at 
Brown's  Ferry  and  the  one  at  Chattanooga ;  his  artillery  had 
been  planted  on  the  heights  north  of  the  river,  and  Colonel 
Long's  brigade*  of  cavalry  had  taken  position  to  protect 
Sherman's  left  flank,  and  afterwards  to  move  up  the  river 
upon  the  enemy's  communications  with  Knoxville.  Thus  far 
General  Thomas  had  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the  exe- 
cution of  General  Grant's  plan  of  battle.  But  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  third  postponement  of  the  action  he 
began  to  make  suggestions  to  General  Grant,  and  urged 
him  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  23d.  He  feared  that  Gen- 
eral Bragg  would  ascertain  the  plan  of  sweeping  the  ridge 
from  the  north,  and  concentrate  to  defeat  it,  and  he  proposed 
that  Howard's  corps  (the  Eleventh)  should  be  used  by 
General  Sherman  in  room  of  his  two  divisions  in  Lookout 
Valley,  and   that    these     divisions     and     Hooker's    force 

•  This  brigade  had  been  sent  to  Sherman,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
General  Grant. 
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should  be  hurled  against  Bragg's  left  flank  on  Lookout 
Mountain  simultaneously  with  Sherman's  attack  upon  his 
right  on  Missionary  Ridge. 

At  the  time  this  suggestion  was  made  (Nov.  22d,)  Bragg's 
right  rested  at  a  point  on  Missionary  Ridge,  opposite  the 
left  of  our  entrenched  line  on  the  east  of  Chattanooga  and 
several  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge.  He  had 
four  divisions  on  the  summit  and  western  slope  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge  and  on  the  line  across  Chattanooga  Valley  to 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  had  not  anticipated  the  proposed 
effort  of  two  armies  to  cooperate  against  his  right  flank. 
Stevenson's  division  of  his  army  held  the  summit  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  and  Cheatham's  and  Walker's  the  front  slope. 
Had  General  Grant  adopted  Thomas'  suggestion  Sherman 
would  have  had  five  divisions  for  his  initial  movement  and 
Thomas  would  have  cooperated  with  him  as  prescribed 
with  four,  making  in  all  nine  divisions,  against  Bragg's  four 
holding  the  long  line  from  his  right  on  Missionary  Ridge 
to  Lookout  Mountain.  Had  Sherman  leaped  quickly 
across  the  Tennessee  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  Thomas 
would  have  been  ready  for  cooperation,  while  only  one 
of  the  four  divisions  that  resisted  Sherman  on  the  25th, 
would  have- been  on  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Bragg's  right 
flank  would  have  been  found  far  south  of  the  tunnel.  This 
plan  would  have  given  General  Hooker  four  divisions  for 
operations  against  Bragg's  left  flank  and  with  the  same 
strategy  he  would  have  driven  Cheatham's  and  Walker's  di- 
visions from  the  front  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  eliminated 
Stevenson's  from  the  action,  as  he  did  on  the  24th.  On 
these  conditions  a  decisive  victory  would  have  been  won  on 
the  23rd,  General  Grant  would  have  thrown  into  the 
action,  every  one  of  his  thirteen  divisions  of  infantry  and 
each  of  his  three  columns  of  attack  would  have  had  ade- 
quate strength. 

But  Grant  yielded  to  Thomas  only  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit him  to    use    for   a   demonstration    against    Lookout 
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Mountain  such  forces  as  might  be  in  Lookout  Valley  when 
Sherman  should  be  ready  for  action,  and  persisted  in  delay- 
ing another  day  for  Sherman  to  gather  to  himself  all  of  his 
divisions.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  conditions  for  exe- 
cuting Grant's  plan,  with  a  movement  against  Look- 
out Mountain  added,  were  more  favorable  on  the  23d 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  reason  given  by  General 
Thomas  for  Hooker's  demonstration  was  that  it  would  at 
least  aid  Sherman,  even  if  it  did  not  result  in  assault,  and  to 
aid  Sherman  was  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
initial  and  dominant  feature  of  Grant's  plan.  Thomas* 
plan  for  the  23d  would  have  assured  the  most  nicely 
adjusted  cooperation  of  the  three  attacking  columns. 
As  a  war  problem  it  offered  every  factor,  or  element,  esi»- 
sential  to  a  brilliant  solution.  Bragg  held  a  long  line 
and,  consequently,  one  weak  against  simultaneous  at- 
tacks upon  flanks  and  centre,  and  no  one  competent  to  de- 
termine the  force  of  the  several  elements  of  a  war  problem 
will  deny  that  the  best  conditions  that  existed  during  the 
three  days  of  desultory  fighting  were  present  on  the  23rd. 
Had  a  general  battle  been  delivered  on  that  day,  Bragg 
would  not  at  last  have  massed  his  entire  army  on  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  for  final  defense.  His  positions  on  Look- 
out Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  were  exceedingly 
strong,  but  his  centre  in  the  intervening  valley,  as  he  had 
disposed  his  forces,  was  comparatively  weak.  Under  the 
attack  of  five  divisions  on  one  flank  and  of  four  on  the 
other,  while  there  was  a  central  column  of  four  more  for 
cooperation,  the  enemy's  long  line  would  doubtless  have 
quickly  crumbled. 

The  action  of  the  23d  was  not,  however,  such  as  Thomas 
had  suggested.  Neither  was  it  such  as  Grant  had  planned. 
In  semblance  of  a  turning  movement,  Sherman  had  sent 
Ewing's  division  to  Steven's  Gap.  To  meet  this  division 
General  Bragg  withdrew  some  of  his  troops  from  line,  and 
this  step  led  to  the  belief  in  his  own  army  that  it  was  to 
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be  withdrawn.  This  error  was  reported  by  deserters  to 
Generals  Sheridan  and  Wood ;  whereupon  General  Grant 
directed  Thomas  to  order  a  reconnoissance  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  report.  It  did  not  occur  to  either 
Grant  or  Thomas  that  this  reconnoissance,  instituted  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  a  battle,  would  be- 
come the  first  and  ruling  departure  from  Grant's  plan.  An 
ordinary  operation  of  this  type  to  solve  so  simple  a  pro- 
blem could  not  have  produced  such  a  result.  But  General 
Thomas  did  not  organize  an  ordinary  reconnoissance.  He 
directed  General  Gordon  Granger,  commanding  the  Fourth 
corps,  to  put  in  readiness  for  action  his  two  divisions 
then  in  hand  in  front  of  Chattanooga.  He  also  directed 
General  Palmer,  commanding  the  Fourteenth  corps,  to 
support  these  divisions  on  their  right  by  Baird's  division, 
and  ordered  General  Howard  with  his  corps  *  to  perform  a 
similar  office  on  their  left.  Five  divisions  were  thus 
disposed  in  readiness  to  utilize  any  possible  developments. 
Thomas  made  ample  provision  for  emergencies  with- 
out having  any  definite  anticipations.  It  certainly  was 
not  expected  that  a  reconnoissance  with  a  definite  object 
would  result  in  the  advance  of  the  central  divisions 
nearly  a  mile  toward  Missionary  Ridge.  But  preparations 
were  made  for  a  heavy  fight,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  leading  divisions  and  attain  the  object  specifi- 
cally mentioned  by  General  Grant.  In  making  ample  pre- 
parations to  attain  these  objects, General  Thomas  made  it 
possible  to  produce  a  result  which  had  a  vital  relation  to  all 
the  successful  operations  of  the  battle. 

At  12.30  P.M.  Wood's  division  with  Sheridan's  on  its 
right,  dashed  forward  to  a  line  of  hills  nearly  half-way  to 
Missionary  Ridge  from  the  entrenchments  east  of  Chatta- 
nooga. The  enemy  was  holding  these  hills  and  the  inter- 
vening low  ground,  but  the  onset  of  the  two  divisions  was 

•  This  corps  had  crosssed  into  Chattanooga  on  the  aad. 
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so  sudden  and  resistless,  that  in  an  instant  the  enemy  was 
dislodged.  Orchard  Knob,  the  more  imposing  hill,  was  cov- 
ered by  Wood's  division,  and  the  knolls  to  the  right  by 
Sheridan's.  When  Thomas  saw  Wood's  flags  on  the  knob, 
he  signaled  to  him :  "  You  have  gained  too  much  to  with- 
draw, hold  your  position  and  I  will  support  you,"  and 
immediately  ordered  Howard  to  move  his  corps  abreast 
of  Wood's  leil,  and  Baird  to  advance  his  division  to  Sheri- 
dan's right. 

At  3  p.  M.  General  Grant  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
Washington : 

Chattanooga,  November  23,  1863 — 3  p.  m. 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 
General-in-Chief: 

General  Thomas'  troops  attacked  the  enemy's  left  (sic.)  at  2  p.  M. 
to-day,  and  carried  his  first  line  of  rifle-pits,  running  over  the  knoll 
one  thousand  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  Wood's  fort  and  low 
ridge  to  the  right  of  it,  taking  about  two  hundred  prisoners  besides 
killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  small.  The  troops  moved  under  fire 
with  all  the  precision  of  veterans  on  parade.  Thomas'  troops  will 
entrench  themselves  and  hold  their  position  until  daylight,  when 
Sherman  will  join  the  attack  from  the  mouth  of  South  Chickamauga, 
and  a  decisive  battle  will  be  fought. 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General. 

This  despatch  reveals  Grant's  estimate  of  this  advance  of 
the  central  line  in  its  relation  to  Sherman's  anticipated 
movement  across  the  Tennessee  during  the  following 
night,  and  his  conjunction  with  Thomas  in  fighting  a  deci- 
sive battle  the  next  day.  All  his  communications  to  Thomas 
on  the  20th,  2 1st  and  22d,  and  this  despatch  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  concur  in  expressing  his  expectation  that 
Sherman  would  be  ready  to  attack  at  daylight  of  the 
morning  after  he  should  begin  to  cross  the  river.  And 
this  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  hypothetical 
relations  of  the  anticipated  operations  of  the  battle  as  well 
as  in  accounting  for  the  actual  operations  and  their  results. 
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Referring  in  his  official  report  to  the  action  of  the  23d, 
General  Grant  said : 

••  Thomas  having  done  on  the  twenty-third  with  his  troops  in 
Chattanooga  Valley  what  was  intended  for  the  twenty-fourth,  bet- 
tered and  strengthened  his  advanced  positions  during  the  day,  and 
pushed  the  Eleventh  corps  forward  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River  across  Citico  Creek,  one  brigade  of  which,  with 
Howard  in  person,  reached  Sherman  just  he  had  completed  the 
crossing  of  the  river." 

It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the  statement  that  Thomas 
did  on  the  23d  what  was  intended  for  the  24th  with  General 
Grant's  instructions,  which  defined  Thomas*  first  move- 
ment,— the  advance  of  his  forces  well  toward  the  northern 
extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge,  to  form  a  junction  with 
Sherman.  Neither  does  it  agree  with  the  order  to  Thomas 
requiring  a  rtconnoissance  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  reported  withdrawal  of  Bragg's  army.  That 
the  advance  of  the  central  divisions  directly  forward  was 
accepted  in  room  of  their  movement  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge  is  certainly  true,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  battle  near  Bragg's  right  flank 
and  center  before  Sherman's  movement  was  developed, 
was  a  radical  departure  from  Grant's  plan,  and  of  itself 
defeated  the  prescribed  cooperation  of  Thomas  with 
Sherman  towards  the  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
When  Thomas'  central  divisions  advanced  directly  for- 
ward and  entrenched  a  line,  the  movement  was  far  from 
being  identical  with  the  one  prescribed  for  them  on  the 
24th  in  Grant's  plan,  since  they  were  then  massed  on 
the  right  towards  Rossville  rather  than  on  Thomas'  left 
towards  Sherman's  point  of  attack.  The  centre  of  Wood's 
division  rested  on  Orchard  Knob,  which  was  situated  south 
of  east  from  Fort  Wood.  On  the  right  of  this  division 
were  the  divisions  of  Sherman,  Baird  and  Johnson,  while  on 
the  left  were  Schurz's  and  Steinwehr's  of  the  Eleventh 
corps.     The  maintenance  of  this  line,  therefore,  forbade  the 
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conjunction  of  Thomas'  and  Sherman^s  forces  until  tbe 
latter  should  cany  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge  fu 
south  of  the  tunnel.  Yet  the  impossibility  of  their  con- 
junction, except  on  the  condition  of  the  abandonment  of 
Thomas'  '*  advanced  positions,"  did  not  induce  Geneial 
Grant  to  forego  his  purpose  to  initiate  his  operations  §or 
•  the  dislodgment  of  the  enemy  with  Sherman's  attack,  as 
defined  in  his  plan  of  battle,  but  it  did  eventually  cause  him 
to  weaken  Thomas  to  strengthen  Sherman. 

The  advance  of  the  central  divisions  induced  chaises 
also  in  Bragg*s  line.  When  Howard  aligned  his  corps 
on  the  left  of  Wood's  division^  his  left  overlapped 
Bragg's  right  flank  on  Missionary  Ridge,  and  led  him  to 
believe  that  Thomas*  advance  indicated  an  effort  to  turn 
his  right  flank  and  capture  his  depot  of  supplies  at  Chicka* 
mauga  Station  in  the  rear  of  that  flank.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  purpose  to  attack  his  right  with  forces  then  is 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee.  But  in 
view  of  danger  to  that  flank  from  the  forces  that  had  moved 
toward  it  and  overlapped  it,  he  resolved  to  strengthen  his 
right  at  the  expense  of  his  left,  and  during  the  night  of  the 
23d  extended  his  line  northward  by  transferring  Walker's 
division  from  the  northern  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain  to 
Missionary  Ridge. 

Had  there  been  a  general  battle  on  the  24th,  as 
Grant  anticipated,  the  conditions  would  have  been  some- 
what diflTerent  from  those  existing  on  the  23d.  Sher- 
man had  gained  one  division  (Ewing's),  but  Osterhaus' 
was  still  in  Lookout  Valley,  and  the  pontoon  bridge 
at  Brown's  Ferry  had  again  parted.  The  enemy's  force  on 
Lookout  Mountain  had  lost  one  division.  Thomas  and 
Sherman  would  have  had  ten  divisions  for  their  co-opera- 
tive attack  against  five  divisions  of  the  enemy  on  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  and  the  line  across  Chattanooga  Valley. 

In  estimating  the  wisdom  of  General  Thomas*  persistence 
in  moving  Hooker's  column  against  Lookout  Mountain  on 
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the  24th,  the  fact  that  a  general  decisive  battle  was  ex- 
pected on  that  day  must  be  kept  in  view. 

When  General  Hooker  ascertained  from  Grant's  instruc- 
tions to  Thomas  that  he  was  to  be  left  in  Lookout  Valley. 
in  command  of  troops  that  were  to  be  inactive  except  in 
the  contingency  of  fighting  on  the  defensive,  he  requested 
General  Thomas  to  permit  him  to  go  into  the  battle  with 
the  Eleventh  corps.  The  desired  permission  was  granted, 
but  was  afterwards  recalled,  when  Thomas  had  gained 
Grant's  consent  to  use  for  offense  the  troops  in  Lookout 
Valley.  This  consent  was  gained  on  the  22d,  but  no  posi- 
tive assurance  was  then  given  that  Hooker  would  be  reen- 
forced  from  Sherman's  army;  General  Thomas  nevertheless 
instructed  Hooker  to  act  offensively  with  Geary's  and' 
Graft's  divisions,  five  brigades  in  all.  General  Grant  did* 
not  consent  to  the  diversion  of  Osterhaus'  division  to  Hooker 
until  it  was  certain  that  it  could  not  join  Sherman  in  time 
for  his  movement  across  the  Tennessee  River.  While  the 
final  disposition  of  this  division  ^as  still  in  doubt,  Thomasi 
sent  the  following  despatch  to  Hooker : — 

• 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24th,  12.30  p.  m. 

Major-General  Hooker, 
Lookout  Valley: — 

Intercepted  rebel  despatches  are  to  the  effect  that  the  rebels 
expect  us  to  attack  them  on  their  left  in  the  morning.  General  com- 
manding  desires  that  you  make  demonstration  early  as  possible  after 
daybreak  on  point  of  Lookout  Mountain.  General  Grant  still  hopes 
Woods'  division  (Osterhaus*)  will  get  across  to  join  Sherman,  iui 
which  case  your  demonstration  will  aid  Sherman's  crossing.  If 
Woods  can't  cross,  you  can  take  the  point  of  Lookout,  if  your  de- 
monstration develops  its  practicability. 

J.  J.  Reynolds, 

Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Later  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  it  was  ascertained  that 

Osterhaus'  division  could  not  cross  in  time  to  join  Sherman 

before  his  projected  attack  at  daylight,  and  then  General. 
12 
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Grant  consented  that  it  should  be  added  to  Hooker's  slen- 
der column  for  a  movement  which  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  plan  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  greatest 
possible  force  to  operations  against  the  enemy's  right  flank. 

General  Thomas'  instructions  to  General  Hooker  gave 
him  entire  freedom  as  to  the  manner  of  attack.  He  was 
required  to  demonstrate  first,  and  if  he  deemed  it  practi- 
cable to  carry  the  position,  he  was  authorized  to  attempt  it; 
in  all  other  respects  he  was  independent  General  Thomas 
was  always  ready  to  accord  a  just  measure  of  indep>endence 
to  subordinates  who  were  held  responsible  for  methods  and 
results.  He  also  accorded  to  Hooker  the  merit  of  carrying 
Lookout  Mountain,  except  the  origination  of  the  move- 
ment, which  he  claimed  for  himself,  not  as  original  in  con- 
ception, but  in  its  relations  to  the  actual  battle. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Hooker  adopted  the  best 
possible  plan  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. He  placed  two  brigades  (Grose's  and  Woods') 
in  plain  sight,  to  rebuiW  a  bridge  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
removed  the  remainder  of  his  forces  up  the  valley  and  up 
the  mountain  side  till  the  right  of  his  line  touched  the 
foot  of  the  palisades— the  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks  that 
walls  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Having  gained  this 
important  advantage  without  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
he  swept  round  the  front  with  this  enfilading  line,  and 
Cheatham's  division  receiving  fire  in  front,  flank  and  rear, 
fled  before  him.  Stevenson's  division  on  the  summit  could 
not  render  assistance  except  by  a  long,  circuitous  route, 
and  Hooker  was  too  rapid  in  his  pursuit,  for  help  to  come 
to  Cheatham's  division,  by  any  circuit,  long  or  short.  The 
enemy,  however,  in  his  flight,  found  friendly  shelter  on  the 
eastern  slope,  among  the  trees,  and  behind  huge  fragments 
of  rocks  which  the  elements  had  detached  from  the  over- 
hanging ledge.  Here,  also,  reinforcements  were  met, 
coming  from  Chattanooga  Valley.     Thus  sheltered  and  sup- 
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ported,  the  routed  enemy  was  enabled  to  cover  the  road 
leading  down  the  mountain  from  Summerville,  until  Steven- 
son's division  had  descended,  and  then  the  whole  force  moved 
across  the  valley  to  Missionary  Ridge,  burning  the  bridge 
over  Chattanooga  Creek,  to  prevent  immediate  pursuit. 

This  victory  was  gained  more  by  strategy  than  hard 
fighting,  but  there  was  nevertheless  all  the  fighting  neces- 
sary to  give  full  force  to  the  superb  strategy.  The  grand 
scenery  and  the  roar  of  cannon  from  Moccasin  Point  height- 
ened the  thrilling  effect  of  a  battle  fought  in  part  above  the 
mist  which  shrouded  portions  of  the  mountain. 

Hooker's  operations  turned  Bragg's  left  flank,  but  made 
it  possible  for  the  enemy  to  strengthen  his  right.  This 
result,  however,  could  not  have  followed  had  there  been  a 
general  battle  on  the  24th.  In  the  event  of  such  a  battle. 
Hooker's  action  would  have  had  its  full  effect,  since  no  re- 
enforcements  from  the  valley  could  have  been  sent  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  Stevenson's  division  from  the  main 
army,  and  there  would  have  been  two  divisions  less  against 
Sherman  than  there  were  on  the  following  day. 

When  Bragg  had  lost  Lookout  Mountain  and  Chat- 
tanooga Valley,  his  position  on  Missionary  Ridge  was 
untenable,  it  being  open  to  turning  movements  through  the 
gap  at  Rossville  and  the  gaps  farther  south,  and  from  the  first 
it  had  been  exposed  to  such  a  movement  round  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge.  General  Bragg  was 
not  ignorant  of  his  exposure  to  turning  operations  on  right 
and  left;  and  if  a  correspondent  of  the  Richmoitd  Dispatch, 
writing  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "  Sallust,"  may  be  cred- 
ited, orders  were  issued  for  the  retreat  of  the  army.  These, 
however,  were  revoked,  on  the  supposition  that  better  re- 
sults would  follow  another  day  of  battle. 

At  midnight  General  Thomas  reported  the  operations  of 
the  23d  and  24th  in  cipher : 
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Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nor.  24th,  1863,  la  m. 

Major-General  Hallbck, 
General-in-Chief: — 

Yesterday,  at  half  past  twelve,  Granger's  and  Palmer's  corps, 
supported  by  Howard's,  were  advanced  directly  in  front  of  our  forti- 
fications, drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  carried  his  first  line  of 
rifle-pits  between  Chattanooga  and  Citico  Creeks.  We  captured  nine 
commissioned  officers,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  enlisted 
men.    Our  loss  about  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

To-day  Hooker,  in  command  of  Geary's  division.  Twelfth  corps, 
Osterhaus'  division,  Fifteenth  corps,  and  two  brigades.  Fourteenth 
corps,  carried  north  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  with  small  loss  on 
our  side,  and  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of  five  or  six  hundred  prison- 
ers—killed and  wounded  not  reported. 

There  has  been  continuous  fighting  from  twelve  o'clock  until 
after  night,  but  our  troops  gallantly  repulsed  every  attempt  to  retake 
the  position.  Sherman  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  before  daylight 
this  morning,  at  the  mouth  of  South  Chickamauga,  with  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Fifteenth  corps,  one  division  of  the  Fourteenth,  and  car- 
ried the  northern  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge.  General  Grant 
has  ordered  a  general  advance  in  the  morning.  Our  success  so  fax 
has  been  complete,  and  the  behavior  of  the  troops  admirable. 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Major-General. 

Thus  passed  the  24th,  with  no  general  decisive  bat- 
tle. In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Sherman  gained  po- 
sition on  Missionary  Ridge,  near  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  This  flank  rested  on  an  elevation  north  of  the 
tunnel,  with  sloping  ground  towards  the  north,  east  and  west, 
and  strong  extemporized  defenses  to  the  north  and  west 
The  deep  depression  in  the  ridge  separated  the  two  armies. 

'  General  Grant's  announcement  of  a  prospective  decisive 
battle  on  the  24th  was  certainly  based  upon  the  belief  that 
Shenjian  would  cross  the  river  during  the  night  of  the  23d, 
and  open  the  engagement  at  daylight  the  next  morning. 
He  also  expected  such  immediate  success  as  would  esta- 
blish the  condition  fbr  the  cooperation  of  Thomas.  It 
certainly  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  first 
stages  of  Sherman's  movement,  by  hills  and  darkness,  if 
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the  march  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  to- 
wards the  northern  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge  could  not 
have  been  begun  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th.  General  Grant  evidently  designed  that  this  move- 
ment should  be  a  surprise ;  and  when  it  failed  to  be  a  sur- 
prise it  lost  its  special  objective,  and  its  exact  relation  to 
his  plan.  Had  Sherman  made  his  attack  at  daylight  on  the 
24th,  in  fulfilment  of  Grant's  promise  to  General  Halleck, 
the  enemy's  right  would  not  have  been  sheltered  by  defen- 
ses on  the  summit  north  of  the  tunnel  The  fact,  there- 
fore, that  his  attack  was  not  made  until  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  presents  this  dilemma:  either  General  Grant  mis- 
apprehended tlie  conditions  of  the  movement,  or  General 
Sherman  was  needlessly  tardy  in  executing  it.  Grant  gave 
Sherman  six  hours  in  which  to  cross  the  river  and  dispose 
his  troops  for  attack,  and  yet  during  the  thirty  hours  next 
after  midnight  on  the  23d,  Sherman  only  carried  the 
two  northernmost  heights  of  the  ridge,  with  a  skirmish 
line  in  slight  action.  In  fact  Bragg,  without  serious 
contest,  gave  up  all  the  ground  north  of  the  deep  depres- 
sion which  cuts  Missionary  Ridge  almost  to  its  base, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  extend  his  line  beyond  that  point. 

General  Grant's  pre-announced  plan  of  battle  utterly  mis- 
carried; through  General  Sherman's  delay  in  attacking  the 
enemy's  flank,  whether  this  delay  resulted  from  defect  of 
plan,  or  default  in  execution.  It  was  in  reference  to  such  a 
possibility  that  Greneral  Thomas  advised  that  a  battle  should 
be  fought  on  the  23d. 

Grant's  instructions  to  Thomas  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  25th  were  embodied  in  the  following  note : — 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24th,  1863. 

Major-General  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  Cumberland . 
General  : — 

General  Sherman  carried  Missionary  Ridge  as  far  as  the  tun- 
nel, with  only  slight  skirmishing.     His  right  now  rests  at  the  tunnel 
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and  on  top  of  the  hill,  his  left  at  Chickamauga  Creek.  I  have 
instructed  General  Sherman  to  advance  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the 
morning,  and  your  attack,  which  will  be  simultaneous,  will  be  in  co- 
operation. Your  command  will  either  carry  the  rifle-pits  and  ridge 
directly  in  front  of  them,  or  move  to  the  left,  as  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  may  require. 

If  Hooker's  present  position  on  the  mountain  can  be  maintained 
with  a  small  force,  and  it  is  found  impracticable  to  carry  the  top  from 
where  he  is,  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  move  up  the  valley  with 
all  the  force  he  can  spare,  and  ascend  by  the  first  practicable  road. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major -General  Commanding. 

Several  important  facts  come  to  light  in  this  note.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  mistaken  as  to  the  degree  of  Sherman's 
success,  and  his  order  to  Thomas  to  attack  simultaneously 
with  Sherman  and  in  cooperation  with  him,  was  based 
upon  this  misapprehension.  Sherman  had  not  car- 
ried the  ridge  to  the  tunnel ;  his  right  was  not  at  the  tunnel 
and  on  top  of  the  hill ;  and  hence  the  condition  for  the  co- 
operation of  Thomas,  mentioned  specifically  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Grant's  plan  on  the  i8th,  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. Neither  did  General  Grant,  on  the  night  of  the 
24th,  think  of  using  Hooker's  troops  against  Missionary 
Ridge  the  next  day.  He  did  not  know  that  the  enemy's 
forces  that  had  occupied  Lookout  Mountain  were  in  motion 
towards  the  main  army  on  Missionary  Ridge. 

These  illusions  disappeared  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  with  them  the  practicability  of  Grant's  instructions  to 
Thomas. 

The  conditions  for  a  general  engagement  on  the  25th 
were  very  different  from  those  existing  on  the  two  previous 
days.  The  two  divisions  which  Hooker  had  driven  from 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  troops  from  the  line  across 
Chattanooga  Valley,  were  now  on  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Bragg's    line  was  shorter  by  the  distance  from  Missionary 
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Ridge  to  the  crest  and  northern  slope  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. The  development  of  Sherman's  operations  against 
the  enemy's  right  flank  had  drawn  Cleburne's  and  Walk- 
er's divisions  to  the  strong  position  north  of  the  tunnel, 
and  with  a  line  greatly  shortened,  Bragg  had  two  divisions 
free  to  move  wherever  needed. 

Sherman  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  early 
in  the  morning,  but  failed  to  carry  the  summit  imme- 
diately  north  of  the  tunnel.  General  Grant  observed  his 
movements  and  their  results  from  Orchard  Knob,  and  at 
once  gave  orders  for  the  movement  of  troops  to  his  sup- 
port. The  evening  previous,  Thomas  had,  in  compliance 
with  Grant's  orders,  made  arrangements  for  the  earliest  pos- 
sible cooperation  with  Sherman.  He  had  directed  How- 
ard to  throw  his  left  forward,  in  readiness  to  connect  with 
Sherman's  right  as  he  should  move  southward.  General 
Grant  had  not  specified  the  mode  of  cooperation,  since 
this  was  contingent  upon  Sherman's  movements.  The  ad- 
vance of  Howard's  left  to  the  railroad,  in  anticipation  of 
touching  Sherman's  right,  had  only  the  effect  to  expedite 
the  march  of  the  whole  corps  to  Sherman  at  9.45  a.  m. 

The  state  of  affairs  on  the  right  was  quite  as  unexpected 
as  that  on  the  left. 

As  soon  as  Thomas  had  learned  that  the  enemy  had  left 
Lookout  Mountaiit^  he  sent  the  following  order  to  Hooker: 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

November  25th,  1863,  8  A.  M. 
Major-General  Hooker  :— 

Leave  Carlin*s  brigade  *  at  Summertown  road,  to  rejoin  Gen- 
eral Palmer.  Move  with  the  remainder  of  your  force,  except  two 
regiments  to  hold  Lx)okout,  on  the  Rossville  road  towards  Mission 
Ridge,  looking  well  to  your  right  flank. 

By  Command  of  General  Thomas. 

J.  J.  Reynolds, 

Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
*  Thb  brigade  had  gone  to  Hooker  the  evening  before. 


^ 
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A  little  later  he  modified  these  instructioiis  ^— 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Cumberland^ 

Orchard  Knob,  November  25, 18^ 
Mapr-General  Hooker: — 

I  wish  you  and  Palmer  to  move  forward  firmly  and  steadHf 
upon  enemy's  works  in  frdnt,  using  General  Sheridan  as  a  pivot 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Major-GkneraL 

This  combination  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with 
General  Sherman's  operations,  but  to  supplement  them. 
Jt  was  however,  abortive;  Hooker's  movement  was  ar- 
rested at  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  Sherman's  apparent  need 
of  reenforcements  induced  General  Grant  to  detach  Baird's 
division  from  the  right  of  the  central  line,  and  send  it 
to  Sherman.  Thomas  was  then  too  weak  in  the  centre  for 
any  action  except  in  support  of  forces  on  right  and  left. 

With  Sherman  fighting  for  the  tunnel  and  Hooker  build- 
ing a  bridge  over  Chattanooga  Creek,  the  forenoon  and  part 
of  the  afternoon  passed  away.  Sherman  had  been  repulsed 
in  every  attempt  to  carry  the  enemy's  position  north  of  the 
tunnel.  In  the  meantime  the  central  divisions  had  been  in- 
active in  the  presence  of  General  Grant.  At  3  p.  h.  there 
was  no  prospect  of  victory.  The  day  was  far  spent ;  Hook- 
er was  not  in  sight  on  the  right ;  Sherman  having  failed  to 
accomplish  his  mission  was  resting  on  fhe  left;  while  ac- 
cording to  Grant's  plan  of  battle,  the  condition  for 
the  central  divisions  to  begin  their  cooperative  movement 
did  not  exist  At  this  hour  General  Grant  said  "  We  must 
do  something  for  Sherman/'  and  thereupon  ordered  Thomas* 
centcal  line  to  advance  and  carry  the  rifle-pits  at  the  base  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  Badeau  thus  describes  the  situation  at 
the  time  this  order  was  issued : 

Grant  was  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight  from  Orchard  Knoll 
and  seeing  the  danger  to  which  Sherman  was  exposed  he  now  or- 
dered Baird's  division  of  the  Fourteenth-  corps  to  support  the  extreme 
left,  but  Sherman  sent  word  that  he  had  all  the  force  necessary  and 
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Baird  was  put  in  position  on  Thomas'  left.  Baird  accordingly 
marched  by  the  left  flank  in  front  of  Fort  Wood  to  take  position  on 
Howard's  right.  This  movement  was  plainly  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  and  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that  Grant's  main  assault 
was  to  be  made  on  the  rebel  right ;  a  massive  column  of  Bragg's 
forces  soon  was  seen  to  move  northward  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
regiment  after  regiment  filing  towards  Sherman. 

Meanwhile  the  day  was  waning  and  Thomas'  attack  which  was 
to  relieve  Sherman  had  not  been  made.  Grant  looked  eagerly  for 
the  advance  of  Hooker  moving  north  on  the  ridge  with  his  left  in 
Chattanooga  Valley,  and  his  right  thrown  east  of  the  ridge.  * 

From  General  Grant's  own  words  and  this  statement  of 
Badeau,  it  is  evident  that  this  advance  of  the  central  divi- 
sions was  designed  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Sherman  ; 
either  to  arrest  supposed  danger,  or  to  open  the  way  for  his 
success  in  gaining  the  enemy's  position  north  of  the  tunnel. 
General  Sherman  had  expected  General  Thomas  to  attack 
early  in  the  day.  In  his  official  report  he  explicitly  men- 
tions this  expectation : 

Thus  matters  stood  about  3  p.  M.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear 
and  the  amphitheatre  of  Chattanooga  lay  in  beauty  at  our  feet.  I 
had  watched  for  the  attack  of  General  Thomas  "early  in  the  day." 

This  watching  for  Thomas'  attack  was  doubtless  based 
upon  Grant's  order  of  the  evening  previous,  which 
required  Sherman  to  attack  and  Thomas  to  cooperate. 
But  Sherman  was  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  order  for  the  cooperative  attack  was  induced  by  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  carried  the  ridge  to  the  tunnel,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  battle  the  condition  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  Thomas  was  established.  The  explanation  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  action  in  first  sending  Howard's  corps  and  then 
Baird's  division  from  General  Thomas  was  his  desire  that 
Sherman  should  turn  the  enemy's  right  before  Thomas 
should  cooperate  with  him.  And  the  fact  that  Thomas' 
forces  in  the  centre  were  by  General  Grant's  order  dimin- 

♦Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  I,  p.  pp.  506,  507. 
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ished  from  six  divisions  to  eight  brigades,  while  Sher- 
man, after  Baird's  division  reported  to  him,  had  seven 
divisions  clustered  around  the  enemy's  position  at  the  tun- 
nel, is  incontestable  evidence  that  no  independent  attack 
was  required  of  Thomas  early  in  the  day.  It  is  therefore 
an  untenable  assumption, — contradicted  by  Grant's  orders 
and  official  report,  though  assumed  to  be  true  by  many  his- 
torians,— that  Sherman's  attack  was  designed  as  a  feint  to 
cause  Bragg  to  weaken  his  centre  that  Thomas  might 
storm  it. 

In  General  Sherman's  Memoirs  this  passage  is  found : 

The  object  of  General  Hooker's  and  my  attacks  on  the  extreme 
flanks  of  Bragg's  position  was  to  disturb  him  to  such  an  extent,  that 
he  would  naturally  detach  from  his  centre  as  against  us,  so  that 
Thomas'  army  could  break  through  his  centre.  The  whole  plan 
succeeded  admirably,  but  it  was  not  until  after  dark  that  I  learned 
the  complete  success  at  the  centre,  and  received  General  Grant's  or- 
der to  pursue  on  the  north  side  of  Chickamauga  Creek.    * 

Badeau's  statements  are  to  the  same  effect: 

Hooker  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  right,  to  seize  and  hold 
Lookout  Mountain,  while  Sherman  attacking  Missionary  Ridge  on 
the  extreme  left,  was  still  further  to  distract  the  enemy  ;  and  then 
when  reenforccmcnts  and  attention  should  be  drawn  to  both  rebel 
flanks,  the  centre  was  to  be  assaulted  by  the  main  body  of  Grant's 
force  under  Thomas,    t 

The  rebel  centre,  as  Grant  had  foreseen,  was  weakened  to  save 
the  right ;  and  then  the  whole  mass  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
was  precipitated  on  the  weakened  point ;  the  centre  was  pierced,  the 
heights  carried,  and  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  won.    J 

This  author  gives  the  relative  strength  of  the  three  col- 
umns : 

Hooker's  force  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand ;  Sherman's 
including  Howard's  to  over  twenty  thousand;  and  Thomas'  com- 
mand included  almost  thirty  thousand  soldiers.    || 

*  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  364.         f  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  I.,  p.  525. 
%  Ibid.,  p.  528.  II  Ibid.,  p.  524. 
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And  states  that  General  Sherman  told  him : — 

That  he  did  not  consider  the  hill  for  which  he  fought  on  Novem- 
ber 23rd,  {sic)  as  very  important  in  itself,  and  therefore  used  only 
three  regiments,  in  the  original  attack ;  but  he  made  as  much  noise 
and  show  as  he  could  to  alarm  Bragg  for  the  safety  of  that  fiank  and 
of  the  railroad  bridge  just  in  rear.  His  effort  was  to  induce  Bragg 
to  detach  as  much  as  possible  from  the  centre,  and  so  to  weaken 
that  which  Sherman  knew  from  Grant  would  be  the  critical  point  of 
the  battle.   * 

Coppee  referring  to  Sherman's  attack  says  : 

General  Sherman's  duty  was  twofold ;  to  beat  the  enemy  if  possi- 
ble and  at  all  events  to  keep  him  in  full  force  in  his  front  while  an 
attack  should  be  made  in  another  part  of  the  field,    f 

These  historians  have  made  two  mistakes,  one  in  calling 
an  unexpected  result  an  object,  and  another  in  asserting  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  General  Grant  that  the  central  forces 
under  Thomas  in  person  should  make  an  independent 
assault.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Bragg  did  move 
troops  to  his  extreme  right  on  the  24th  and  also  on  the 
25th.  Sherman's  movement  across  the  Tennessee  with 
four  divisions,  and  his  advance  from  the  river,  indicated 
some  great  purpose.  It  was  imperative  that  Bragg 
should  send  to  meet  Sherman  all  the  troops  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  centre.  On  the  24th  he  sent  Cleburne's  and 
Walker's  divisions  from  the  right  of  his  line  to  establish  a 
flank  at  the  tunnel.  These  were  the  troops  that  first  resisted 
Sherman  on  the  morning  of  the  25  th.  When  Howard's  corps 
was  seen  marching  to  Sherman,  the  danger  to  the  enemy's 
right  flank  was  patent  to  Bragg.  But  by  this  time  the  troops 
from  Lookout  Mountain  were  available,  and  first  Stevenson's 
division  was  sent  to  General  Hardee,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  Bragg's  army.  When  aflerwards 
Baird's  division  followed  the  Eleventh  corps  to  Sherman, 

*  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  I.,  p.  505. 
t  Grant  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  229. 
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General  Bragg  sent  Cheatham's  division  to  the  right  The 
movement  of  these  floating  divisions  to  the  enemy's  right 
induced  the  belief  in  the  National  army  that  Bragg 
was  weakening  his  centre  to  reenforce  his  right  This  was 
true,  in  one  view,  for  the  troops  from  Lookout  Mountain 
could  have  been  used  against  Thomas.  But  Biagg's  line  in 
front  of  Thomas  remained  unchanged,  and  he  put  tc^ether 
before  Sherman  the  troops  that  had  composed  the  two 
flanks  of  his  original  line.  Now  the  attacks  of  Hooker  and 
Sherman  had  this  result  rather  than  that  of  drawing  troops 
from  Bragg's  centre  to  his  flanks.  Sherman  was  in  sight, 
with  a  very  large  force,  menacing  his  right  flank  and  com- 
munications, and  Hooker  was  not  yet  in  view,  and  Bragg 
sent  the  troops  that  had  fought  Hooker,  to  oppose  Sher- 
man, keeping  his  line  before  Thomas  as  it  had  been  first 
formed,  on  the  25th,  after  the  withdrawal  of  them  from 
Chattanooga  Valley. 

There  are  many  facts  which  prove  that  General  Grant 
did  not  regard  the  central  column,  after  he  had  detached 
Howard's  corps  from  it,  as  his  main  reliance  for  carrying 
the  enemy's  position,  and  he  could  not  have  meditated  an 
independent  assault  for  it  at  noon,  when  he  ordered  Baird's 
division  to  Sherman.  When  this  was  done,  more  than  half 
of  all  the  infantry  forces  on  the  field  of  battle  were  subject 
to  Sherman,  and  of  all  the  opposing  forces  more  than  half 
were  on  Bragg's  right  flank.  Had  Sherman  been  con- 
ducting a  mere  imposing  feint,while  Thomas  was  to  assault 
an  exceedingly  strong  position  as  the  culmination  of  the 
battle,  Grant  would  not  have  given  seven  divisions  for  the 
feint  and  only  three  for  the  paramount  effort.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  the  "main  body  of  Grant's  forces" — "the  whole 
mass  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  " — was,  at  last,  "  pre- 
cipitated on  the  weakened  point." 

Of  the  nine  divisions  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  on  the  field  of  battle  at  the  time  of  the  final 
assault,  three  were  with  Sherman  and  two  with  Hooker. 
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The  three  that  were  under  Sherman,  two  regiments  ex- 
cepted, were  in  the  battle  only  as  quiet  reserves.  Davis' 
division  was  in  the  rear  of  Sherman's  fighting  forces, 
and  Howard's  corps  was  between  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Chickamauga  Creek  at  rest  and  undeployed.  General 
Davis,  chafing  under  enforced  inaction,  requested  per- 
mission to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank  by  moving  his 
division  to  its  rear,  but  this  movement,  which  might  have 
produced  decisive  results,  especially  if  Howard's  corps,  or 
part  of  it,  had  participated,  was  forbidden  by  General  Sher- 
man. This  movement  would  have  supported  the  direct 
attack  most  effectively,  since  there  were  no  defenses  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ridge,  and  the  slope  on  that  side  was  far 
from  steep.  Besides  it  would  have  harmonized  with  Grant's 
plan  of  dislodging  the  enemy  by  simultaneous  attacks  in 
two  directions  closely  cooperative.  If,  however,  the  dispo- 
sition of  forces  made  by  General  Grant  in  preparation 
for  the  action  and  during  the  three  days  of  battle,  do  not 
prove  that  he  expected  more  than  an  imposing  feint  from 
Sherman,  his  official  report  written  in  retrospect  of  all 
objects,  operations  and  results,  brings  this  truth  into  bold 
relief. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Grant  did  not  order  Thomas 
with  Baird's,  Wood's,  Sheridan's  and  Johnson's  divisions 
to  carry  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge,  since  he  had 
only  hoped  to  dislodge  the  enemy  by  an  attack  upon 
his  flank,  supported  by  a  simultaneous  one  in  front.  And 
if  he  defined  to  himself  the  exact  relation  of  the  advance 
of  the  four  central  divisions  of  carrying  the  lower  de- 
fences of  the  enemy,  with  Sherman's  operations  on  the 
left,  or  Hooker's  on  the  right,  he  gave  no  intimation  of 
such  relation  to  others  at  the  time,  beyond  saying :  "  We 
must  do  something  for  Sherman."  Badeau  states  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  apprehended  danger  to  Sherman 
that  General  Grant  ordered  Baird's  division  to  his  support.* 

•  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  I.  p.  506. 
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Still  it  is  not  credible  that  any  other  fear  was  entertained 
than  that  Sherman  could  not  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  enemy.  It  could  not  have  been  supposed  that  with  six 
divisions  in  hand,  Sherman  was  in  danger  of  being  thrown 
upon  the  defensive.  But  acting  upon  the  belief  that  Bragg 
had  greatly  weakened  his  centre  to  maintain  his  right, 
General  Grant  might  have  reasonably  supposed  that  a 
movement  against  his  lower  defences  would  cause  the  re- 
turn, to  the  enemy's  centre,  of  some  of  the  forces  that  had 
moved  to  his  endangered  right  flank.  This  movement, 
therefore,  is  easily  explained,  if  considered  as  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  Sherman.  Neither  is  there  mystery  in  it  if  it 
was  made,  in  accordance  with  Grant's  report,  in  expecta- 
tion that  Hooker  would  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
central  forces,  by  the  time  they  had  carried  the  enemy's 
rifle-pits  at  the  base  of  the  ridge.  But  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  an  independent  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  line  on  the  summit,  it  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery.  Since,  if  Grant  intended  that  the 
central  divisions  should  storm  the  summit  without  sup- 
port on  right  or  left,  he  gave  no  instructions  to  his 
subordinates,  from  General  Thomas  down,  that  suggested 
such  an  effort  as  a  possible  contingency.  These  divisions 
and  their  commanders  of  every  grade  had  known  for  two 
days  that  they  were  in  line  before  the  enemy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assaulting  the  summit,  eventually,  but  had  been 
held  in  extreme  quietness  in  the  presence  of  General  Grant, 
while  waiting  for  the  success  of  other  forces.  Grant 
stated  in  his  official  report  that  his  instructions  to 
Thomas  required  that  these  troops  should  re-form  in  the 
rifle-pits  for  the  ulterior  effort,  but  he  nevertheless  gave  no 
intimation  that  this  ulterior  effort  was  to  be  made  without 
further  orders  from  himself  But  in  advance  of  trial,  a 
position  under  the  artillery  and  musketry  of  the  enemy 
should  have  been  regarded  as  a  poor  place  to  re-form  a 
line  of  battle.      And  this  fact  taken  in  connection  with 
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Other  circumstances,  suggests  the  risk  that  this  advance, 
without  assured  support,  involved. 

The  report  of  General  Grant  also  asserts  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Hooker  on  the  enemy's  left  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  storming  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge.  But  Gen- 
eral Hooker  was  not  in  sight  when  the  order  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  central  divisions  was  given.  Neither  was 
there  good  ground  for  the  expectation  that  he  would  appear 
as  early  as  3  p.  m.  He  did  not  leave  Chattanooga  Creek  until 
after  2  p.  m.  Thereafter  he  had  to  march  several  miles  to 
reach  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Time  was  required  to 
dispose  his  troops  for  action.  Resistance  to  his  advance 
was  to  be  expected ;  and  the  summit  and  slopes  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  from  Rossville  to  the  enemy's  flank  were 
covered  somewhat  densely  with  woods  which  offered  a  bar 
to  rapid  marching  and  gave  help  to  the  enemy  in  prevent- 
ing a  quick  movement.  Resistance  was  first  offered  at 
Rossville,  and  afterward  at  several  points  on  the  summit, 
but  with  no  other  effect  than  to  slightly  retard  Hooker's 
northward  movement.  The  enemy  had  selected  for  his 
advanced  position  on  that  flank  the  breastworks  on  the 
crest,  immediately  north  of  Rossville,  which  our  army  had 
thrown  up  the  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga ; 
and  here  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
had  been  posted.  General  Bragg's  report  does  not  give 
the  strength  of  the  forces  that  were  detached  from  the  left 
of  his  line  of  battle  to  oppose  Hooker,  but  the  feebleness 
of  the  resistance  at  Rossville  and  other  points  gave  proof 
that  want  of  time  rather  than  the  opposition  of  the  enemy 
prevented  the  appearance  of  Hooker  on  the  left  of  Bragg's 
line  in  front  of  Thomas  as  sooil  as  expected. 

The  action  prescribed  for  the  central  line  was  quickly 
and  gallantly  performed.  But  when  the  troops  reached 
the  rifle-pits  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  at  some  points  on 
the  slope,  they  came  under  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery.     The  quick  action  of  at  least  forty  cannon   at 
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short  range  wrought  fearful  carnage  in  the  rifle  pits,  and 
this  was  supplemented  by  the  deadly  fire  of  musketry  from 
the  summit  They  had  no  orders  to  go  forward,  and  none 
to  retreat  There  were  no  supporting  forces  in  sight  on 
right  or  left.  The  situation  offered  them  the  opportanhy 
to  stand  still  and  die,  to  go  forward  without  orders  to  stop 
the  destructive  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  or  to  re- 
treat on  the  same  condition  to  avoid  it.  The  men  in  the 
ranks  and  their  immediate  commanders  chose  to  go  for- 
ward, and  they  speedily  executed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
assaults  known  to  martial  history. 

The  advance  of  the  troops  beyond  the  enemy's  lower 
breastwork  was  a  surprise  to  all  the  generals  on  Orchani 
Knob.  General  Grant  had  not  ordered  such  an  advance, 
and  General  Thomas  had  been  opposed  to  the  movement 
as  ordered  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  support  fitun 
Sherman  or  Hooker,  and  disregarding  mere  suggestions 
from  General  Grant  made  earlier  in  the  afternoon  had  not 
sent  the  troops  forward  until  positively  ordered  to  do  so. 

Neither  of  these  generals  had  any  direct  relation  to  this 
unexpected  assault  beyond  their  concurrent  agency  in  the 
development  of  the  situation  which  made  it  possible. 
Thomas  established  his  line  on  Orchard  Knob  and  the 
lateral  hills  when  simply  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance, 
and  Grant  put  the  troops  composing  it  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  thus  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  great 
victory  without  orders. 

General  Grant  gave  the  following  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  25th  in  his  official  report : — 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  the  remainder  of  How- 
ard's corps  reported  to  Sherman  and  constituted  a  part  of  his  forces 
during  that  day's  battle,  the  pursuit  and  subsequent  advance  for  the 
relief  of  Knoxville. 

Sherman's  position  not  only  threatened  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  but  from  his  occupying  a  line  across  the  mountain  and  to  the 
railroad  bridge  across  Chickamauga  Creek,  his  rear  and  stores  at 
Chickamauga  Station.    This  caused  the  enemy  to  move  heavily 
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against  him.  This  movement  of  his  being  plainly  seen  from  the  po- 
sition I  occupied  on  Orchard  Knob,  Baird's  division  of  the  Four- 
teenth corps  was  ordered  to  Sherman*s  support,  but  receiving  a  note 
from  Sherman  informing  me  that  he  had  all  the  force  necessary, 
Baird  was  put  in  position  on  Thomas*  left. 

The  appearance  of  Hooker's  column  was  at  this  time  anxiously 
looked  for  and  momentarily  expected  moving  north  on  the  ridge 
with  his  left  in  Chattanooga  Valley  and  his  right  east  of  the  ridge. 
His  approach  w&s  intended  as  the  signal  for  storming  the  ridge  in 
the  centre  with  strong  columns,  but  the  length  of  time  necessarily 
consumed  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  near*  Chattanooga 
Creek,  detained  him  to  a  later  hour  than  was  expected.  Being  sat- 
isfied from  the  latest  information  from  him,  that  he  must  by  this  time, 
be  on  his  way  from  Rossville,  though  not  yet  in  sight,  and  discover- 
ing that  the  enemy,  in  his  desperation  to  defeat  or  resist  the  progress 
of  Sherman,  was  weakening  his  centre  on  Missionary  Ridge,  deter- 
mined me  to  order  the  advance  at  once.  Thomas  was  accordingly 
directed  to  move  forward  his  troops  constituting  our  centre — 
Baird's  division  (Fourteenth  corps),  Wood's  and  Sheridan's 
divisions  (Fourth  corps),  and  Johnson's  division  (Fourteenth 
corps)  with  a  double  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out,  followed. 
in  easy  supporting  distance  by  the  whole  force,  and  carry  the  rifle- 
pits  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  when  carried  to  re-form  his 
lines  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

These  troops  moved  forward,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  rifle-pits 
at  the  base  of  the  ridge  like  bees  from  a  hive ;  stopped  but  a  moment 
until  the  whole  were  in  line»  and  commenced  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain from  right  to  left  almost  simultaneously,  following  closely  the 
retreating  enemy  without  further  orders.  They  encountered  a  fear- 
ful volley  of  grape  and  canister  from  nearly  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  musketry  from  still  well  filled  rifle-pits  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge.  Not  a  waver  however,  was  seen  in  all  that  long  line  of  brave 
men ;  their  progress  was  steadily  onward  until  the  summit  was 
in  their  possession. 

General  Thomas'  report  of  the  same  operations  is  sub* 
joined  : — 

"  About  noon  General  Sherman  becoming  heavily  engaged  with' 
the  enemy,  they  having  massed  a  strong  force  in  his  front,  orders 
were  given  for  General  Baird  to  march  his  division  within  supporting 
distance  of  General  Sherman  ;  moving  his  command  promptly  ini 
the  direction  indicated  he  was  placed  in  position  to  the  left  ofiWoodl^< 

*  This  bridge  was  over  Chattanooga  Creek. 
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division  of  Granger's  corps.    Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
his  troops  did    not  get  into   line  with  Granger's  until  about  2.30 
p.    M..   orders     were     then     given     him    to     move     forward    on 
Granger's  left  and  within  supporting  distance  against  the  enemy*s 
riAe-pits  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge.    The 
whole  line  then  advanced  against  the  breastworks  and  soon  became 
warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers ;  these  giving  way  re- 
tired upon  their  reserves  posted  within  their  works,  our  troops  ad- 
vancing steadily   in   a  continuous  line.      The  enemy   seized  i^iih 
panic,  abandoned  the  works  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  the  crest,  where  they  were  closely  followed  by  our 
troops,  who  apparently  inspired  by  the  impulse  of  victory,  carried 
the  hill  simultaneously  at  six  ditferent  points,  and  so  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  the  enemy  that  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  trenches." 

General  Thomas  evidently  did  not  know  at  the  time  his 
report  was  written  that  General  Baird  actually  reported  to 
General  Sherman,  and  that  the  march  thither  and  return, 
rather  than  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  had  delayed  him 
in  attaining  position. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  official  report  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  : — 

An  occasional  shot  fro:n  Fort  Wood  and  Orchard  Knoll,  and  some 
musketry  tire  and  artillorv  over  about  Lookout  Mountain,  was  all 
that  1  could  detect  on  our  side  :  but  about  3  P  M.  1  noticed  the  white 
line  of  musketry  tire  in  front  of  Orchard  Knoll,  extending  farther 
and  farther  right  and  left  and  on.  We  could  only  hear  a  faint  echo  of 
sound,  but  enough  was  seen  to  satisfy  nie  that  General  Thomas  was 
at  last  moving  on  the  centre.  I  knew  that  our  attack  had  drawn  vast 
masses  of  the  enemy  to  our  flank,  and  felt  sure  of  the  result.  Some 
guns  which  had  been  firing  on  us  all  day  were  silent,  or  were  turned 
in  a  different  direction. 

It  is  evident  from  General  Grant's  language  that  when  he 
ordered  the  advance  of  the  central  divisions  he  expected 
Hooker  rather  than  Sherman  to  establish  the  condition  for 
assault.  And  Grant  had  then  departed  so  far  from  his  scheme 
of  massing  "  all  the  forces  possible  against  one  given  point, 
namely.  Missionary  Ridge,  converging  toward  the  north  end 
t)f  it/'  that  he  was  dependent  upon  a  general  who  by  the 
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original  plan  had  been  consigned  to  inaction  in  Lookout  Val- 
ley, to  give  the  signal  for  storming  Missionary  Ridge  in  the 
centre.  Grant  had  hoped  that  the  signal  would  have  come 
from  the  opposite  direction,  where  ten  divisions  could  have 
cooperated  in  an  attack  on  front  and  right  flank,  but  now 
the  experiment  was  in  prospect  with  seven  divisions,  upon 
the  opposite  flank.  And  the  general,  whose  appearance 
was  expected  to  give  the  signal,  had  come  from  his  pre- 
scribed inaction  in  Lookout  Valley,  through  the  smoke  of 
his  battle  on  the  mountain's  front  and  across  Lookout 
Valley,  to  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge.  And  yet 
again  the  plan  miscarried,  because  the  direct  attack  trans- 
cended orders,  was  begun  too  early  and  executed  too  quickly 
for  Hooker  to  reach  the  left  of  Bragg's  continuous  line  on 
Missionary  Ridge. 

In  many  features  beyond  its  success  and  the  absence  of 
orders,  this  assault  by  about  twenty  thousand  men  sur- 
passes the  precedents  of  the  American  civil  war,  and  those 
of  other  modern  wars.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  was  its 
unity.  The  supreme  moments  of  battle  sometimes  create 
impulses  more  potent  than  plans  and  orders.  And  in  the 
absence  of  unusual  inspiration,  it  is  not  probable  that  em- 
battlements  so  long  and  lofty  would  have  been  carried 
throughout  their  extent  almost  at  the  same  instant  had  each 
officer  of  every  grade  been  definitely  instructed  before  and 
as  to  the  best  tmode  of  assault.  So  nearly  together  did 
the  four  divisions  reach  the  summit,  that  General  Thomas, 
seeing  the  crowning  banners  from  Orchard  Knob,  reported 
that  the  enemy's  line  was  gained  simultaneously  at  six 
different  points.  This  was  not  strictly  true.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  General  Baird  and  of  some  of  the  Confed- 
erate commanders,  Wood's  central  brigade  first  pierced  the 
enemy's  line.  The  projection  of  the  slope  gave  the  enemy's 
line-defenses  first  to  this  division,  and  it  led  to  the  crest. 
Nevertheless,  the  conditions  gave  a  common  impulse  to  the 
whole  force  to  pass  the  lower  rifle-pits ;  and  although  the 
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officers  of  h^ber  nmk  were  at  first  somewhat  bewildered 
and  undecided,  there  was  from  fiist  to  bat  as  much  con- 
sonance of  movement  and  as  strict  cooperation  as  could 
have  been  attained  under  definite  instructions.  The  origin 
of  the  action,  as  well  as  its  conditions,  enfi>rced  concert  of 
action  as  fiiUy  as  could  lia%*e  been  possible  under  the  ordeis 
of  one  codtrolling  mind.  The  division  commanders  acted 
in  unison  as  soon  as  the  movement  was  so  fiur  precipi- 
tated by  the  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  that  its  success  was 
dependent  upon  the  instantaneous  cooperation  of  the  four 
divisions.  The  summit  might  not  have  been  held  had  not 
all  the  divisions  reached  the  crest  at  nearly  the  same 
instant  When  General  Bragg  was  informed  that  his  line 
had  been  broken  on  the  right  of  his  own  position,  he  made 
eflTort  to  restore  it  by  detaching  troops  from  his  own  pres- 
ence ;  but  these  troops  and  himself  were  instantly  put  to 
flight  by  Sheridan's  division.  This  &ct  shows  that  Sheridan 
was  so  near  the  crest  when  Wood  gained  it,  that  Bragg's 
eflTort  to  dislodge  Wood  miscarried  at  its  inception ;  and  in 
turn  Wood's  enfilading  fire  diminished  the  resistance  to 
Sheridan's  left  brigade. 

This  assault  was  unique  in  its  origin,  conditions,  con- 
duct, and  issue;  and  in  the  risk  it  involved  it  is  almost 
without  parallel.  This  central  line,  at  the  time,  alone 
covered  Chattanooga,  and  if  the  troops  composing  it  had 
retreated  after  carr\'ing  the  lower  defenses  of  the  enemy,  or 
had  £iiled  in  storming  the  summit,  there  would  have  been 
no  decisive  battle  that  day,  unless  defeat  had  come  to  the 
National  arms.  Had  these  troops  been  broken  in  organiia- 
tion  and  spirit  by  defeat,  retreat,  and  losses,  Bragg's  whole 
army  would  have  been  between  Sherman  and  Hooker 
commanding  the  shortest  lines  to  Chattanoog^a,  with  most 
inviting  possibilities  on  right  and  left.  So  &r  forth,  there- 
fore, as  this  action  in  origin,  form  and  issue  was  unprece- 
dented, is  the  degree  of  the  risk  apparent  Grant's  order 
required  a  movement  involving  great  risk  within  its  pre- 
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scribed  limitations,  and  the  hazard  of  the  subsequent  un- 
ordered assault  can  hardly  be  estimated.. 

There  were,  in  these  divisions,  eleven  brigades  in  line  of 
battle,  one  of  Johnson's  having  been  left  in  the  entrench- 
ments at  Chattanooga.  Bragg  had  nominally  three  divi- 
sions in  his  left  wing, — Anderson's,  Bate's,  and  Stewart's. 
But  Anderson's  command  was  more  than  a  full  division,  as 
to  it  had  been  attached  the  troops  that  had  been  recalled 
by  the  battle,  while  en  route  to  Knoxville.  The  troops  that 
opposed  Hooker  at  Rossville  returned  to  the  main  line  be- 
fore it  received  the  final  assault.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  opposing  forces  in  this  action  were  approx- 
imately of  the  same  numerical  strength,  with  the  advantages 
of  position  and  the  defensive  more  than  doubling  Bragg's 
strength.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  confessed, 
in  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  that  he  could  not  account 
for  the  loss  of  a  position  which  should  have  been  held  by 
a  line  of  skirmishers  against  any  assaulting  column.  There 
was  one  fact,  however,  which  he  may  not  have  duly  con- 
sidered. Numerous  transverse  depressions  divide  the  sum- 
mit of  Missionary  Ridge,  where  his  left  wing  was  in  line, 
into  numerous  rounded  hillocks ;  so  that  only  a  small  part 
of  his  line  was  in  view  from  any  point  in  it,  while  every  one 
of  his  soldiers  could  see  the  whole  assaulting  column,  at 
least  in  the  first  stages  of  its  advance.  This,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else  except  the  manifest  spirit  and  momentum 
of  the  assaulting  forces,  caused  his  troops  to  give  up  their 
strong  position.  They  did,  however,  resist.  Bragg  bore 
testimony  to  this ;  and  a  loss  bf  twenty  per  cent,  in  some 
of  Thomas'  divisions  gives  proof  of  positive  resistance.  But 
the  Confederate  troops  did  not  fight  as  they  had  fought  be- 
fore, and  as  they  did  fight  afterwards,  in  offense  and  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  that  formed  Bragg's  left  wing, 
Cheatham's  division  from  the  right  participated  in  the  action, 
resisting  Baird's  division  as  it  wheeled  to  the  left  upon  the 
crest   It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Cheatham's  division,  the 
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last  to  leave  Lookout  Mountain,  was  made,  by  position  and 
circumstances,  a  reserve  for  each  wing  of  the  Confederate 
army. 

To  this  movement  of  Cheatham's,  the  resulting  conflict 
with  Baird,  and  the  general  issue  of  the  battle,  General 
Grant  thus  alludes  in  his  official  report: — 

The  resistance  to  Thomas'  left  being  overcome,  the  enemy  aban- 
doned his  position  near  the  railroad  tunnel  in  front  of  Sherman,  and 
by  twelve  o'clock  at  night  was  in  full  retreat ;  and  the  whole  of  his 
strong  positions  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga  Valley,  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  were  in  our  possession,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  artillery  and  small  arms. 

In  the  evening  he  wrote  to  General  Sherman: — 

No  doubt  you  witnessed  the  handsome  manner  in  which  Thomsis' 
troops  carried  Missionary  Ridge  this  afternoon,  and  can  feel  a  just 
pride,  too,  in  the  part  taken  by  the  forces  under  your  command,  in 
taking  first  so  much  of  the  same  range  of  hills,  and  then  in  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  so  many  of  the  enemy  as  to  make  Thomas'  part 
certain  of  success.    The  next  thing  now  will  be  to  relieve  Bumside. 

Havinf][  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  thus  briefly  narrated, 
General  Thomas  was  justified  in  stating  in  his  official  report 
that  the  battle  was  not  fought  in  accordance  with  General 
Grant's  plan.     He  wrote: — 

"  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  report,  that  the  original 
plan  of  operations  was  somewhat  modified  to  meet  and  take  advan- 
tage of  emergencies  which  necessitated  material  modifications  of  that 
plan.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  original  plan,  had  it  been 
carried  out,  could  not  possibly  have  led  to  more  successful  results.*' 

It  will  be  believed  by  all  who  carefully  analyze  the  ope- 
rations of  this  battle,  in  their  origin,  relations,  conduct,  and 
results,  that  the  general  who  stated  officially  that  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  operations  was  somewhat  modified,  exerted 
potent  influence  in  making  the  changes.  He  was  a  sub- 
ordinate, was  by  the  side  of  his  superior  in  rank  during 
the  battle,  was  restrained  in  handling  his  own  army,  and 
yet  his  personality  was  felt  in  every  successful  operation. 
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Another  brief  passage  from  his  report  demands  insertion, 
as  characteristic  of  General  Thomas : — 

The  alacrity  and  intelligence  displayed  by  officers  in  executing 
their  orders,  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  who  did 
the  work,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by '  the  Nation,  for  the 
defense  of  which  they  have,  on  so  many  other  memorable  occasions, 
nobly  and  patriotically  exposed  their  lives  in  battle. 

All  the  successful  operations  of  this  battle  were  executed 
by  troops  from  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  except  the 
two  brigades  of  Osterhaus'  division,  Fifteenth  Corps, 
under  General  Hooker.  And  this  fact  effectually  refutes  the 
imputation  that  the  morale  of  this  army  was  impaired  by  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  the  succeeding  situation  at  Chat- 
tanooga. And  yet  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  before 
the  battle,  General  Grant  distrusted  it  for  offense,  believing 
that  a  dispiriting  defensive  at  Chattanooga,  combined  with 
the  loss  of  the  battle-field  at  Chickamauga,  had  produced 
such  demoralization  that  it  would  not  take  the  aggressive 
boldly,  unless  under  the  leadership  of  another  army  and 
the  inspiration  of  its  success.  General  Sherman,  in  his 
Memoirs,  is  very  explicit  in  asserting  that  this  was  Gen- 
eral Grant's  opinion : — 

General  Grant  pointed  out  to  me  a  house  on  Missionary  Ridge 
where  General  Bragg's  headquarters  were  known  to  be.  He  also 
explained  the  situation  of  affairs  generally :  that  the  mules  and 
horses  of  Thomas'  army  were  so  starved  that  they  could  not  haul 
his  guns;  that  forage,  corn,  and  provisions  were  so  scarce  that  the 
men,  in  hunger,  stole  the  few  grains  of  corn  that  were  given  to  favor- 
ite horses ;  that  the  men  of  Thomas*  army  had  been  so  demoralized 
by  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  that  he  feared  they  could  not  be  got 
out  of  their  trenches  to  assume  the  offensive ;  that  Bragg  had  de- 
tached Longstreet,  with  a  considerable  force,  up  into  East  Tennessee 
to  defeat  and  capture  Burnside ;  that  Burnside  was  in  danger,  etc. ; 
and  that  he  (Grant)  was  extremely  anxious  to  attack  Bragg  in  posi- 
tion, to  defeat  him,  or  at  least  to  force  him  to  recall  Longstreet.  The 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  so  long  been  in  the  trenches  that  he 
wanted  my  troops  to  hurry  up  to  take  the  oflFcnsive  first,  after  which 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Cumberland  Army  would  fight  well.    * 

•  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  361-2. 
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General  Grant's  official  utterances  do  not  explicitly  reveal 
his  distrust  of  this  army^  but  some  of  them  preceding  the 
battle  imply  such  distrust  At  any  rate^  he  has  made  no 
denial  of  General  Sherman's  statements  in  the  premises. 
And  as  his  conduct  of  the  battle  accorded  fiilly  with  the 
assumption  that  he  feared  that  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land would  not  fight  well  in  offense,  except  under  the  lead- 
ship  of  another  army,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  he 
has  been  correctly  reported.  He  certainly  made  persistent 
efforts  to  unite  Sherman's  four  divisions,  postponing  battle 
for  three  days  that  this  might  be  effected,  and  that  General 
Sherman  might  have  his  own  troops  for  the  initial  attack. 
It  is  equally  true  that,  although  only  one  of  Sherman's  divi- 
sions failed  to  join  him,  General  Grant  detached  troops  from 
Thomas'  central  column,  until  there  were  more  men  from 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  the  commander  of  tiie 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  than  under  Thomas  himselC  It 
must  therefore  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  special  reason  tor 
Grant's  adherence  to  his  leading  movement  as  long  as  there 
was  any  probability  of  its  success, — a  belief  that  Sherman's 
success  was  essential  to  victory ;  an  inveterate  attachment 
to  his  own  plan,  which  was  subjected  to  experiment  only 
in  the  unsuccessful  operations  against  Bragg's  right  flank ; 
or  the  fear  of  driving  the  enemy  eastward  rather  than  south- 
ward, and  thus  still  further  endangering  Bumside. 

But  the  valor  of  the  army  from  Chickamauga  and 
the  trenches  at  Chattanooga  won  the  battle,  whether  Gen- 
eral Grant  did  or  did  not  consider  that  a  successful  initial 
attack  by  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  essential  to  vic- 
tory. And  had  this  been  achieved,  history  would  have  set 
the  service  over  against  the  saving  help  rendered  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  by  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland^  when, 
under  another  name,  it  was  commanded  by  Genei;^  Buell. 
But  the  effort  to  give  corresponding  aid  at  Chattanooga 
having  failed,  the  war  did  not  give  another  opportunity  to 
balance  the  account. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PURSUIT  OF  BRAGG'S  ARMY— PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SPRING  CAMPAIGN — 
OPERATIONS  AGAINST  DALTON— CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE  CUMBERLAND. 


BRAGG'S  routed  army  was  pursued  to  Ringgold.  At 
that  place  a  sharp  conflict  occurred  between  the  ad- 
vance of  Grant's  forces  under  Hooker  and  Cleburne's  divi- 
sion, the  enemy's  rear  guard.  General  Grant  had  sent 
Howard's  corps  with  supporting  forces  across  to  the  rail- 
road leading  from  Cleveland  to  Dalton,  to  break  that  road 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  Longstreet's  forces  to  Bragg,  or 
the  detachment  of  troops  from  the  retreating  army  to 
strengthen  the  former  against  General  Burnside.  General 
Bragg,  however,  having  lost  about  six  thousand  by  capture 
alone  in  the  battles  before  Chattanooga,  had  no  thought  of 
still  further  diminishing  his  army,  and  was  only  intent  upon 
posting  it  in  the  nearest  practicable  defensive  position. 
Grant  arrested  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  at  Ringgold, 
although  a  small  force  advanced  beyond  that  place.  He 
was  still  anxious  in  regard  to  affairs  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
at  once  sent  General  Sherman  with  a  very  large  force  into 
that  region.  Sherman  had,  in  addition  to  his  own  army, 
Howard's  corps,  Sheridan's,  Wood's  and  Davis'  divisions, 
and  a  large  force  of  cavalry  under  General  Elliott,  chief  of 
cavalry,  all  from  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  remainder  of  General  Thomas'  troops,  after  a  part  of 
them  had  buried  their  dead  comrades  left  upon  the  field 
of  Chickamauga,  took  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 
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During  the  winter  of  1863-4  the  army  was  widely  scat- 
tered in  Middle  and  East  Tennessee,  engaged  in  minor 
military  operations,  repairing  railroads,  building  bridges, 
stockades,  fortifications  and  store-houses,  transporting  sup- 
plies and  restoring  the  appointments  lost  at  Chickamauga. 
Its  attitude  was  mainly  defensive  while  accumulating  sup- 
plies and  making  preparations  generally  for  an  aggressive 
campaign  into  Georgia  from  Chattanooga  as  a  base. 

This  state  of  affairs  devolved  upon  General  Thomas  a  per- 
plexing administration.  There  was  danger  that  while  his 
army  was  scattered  from  Nashville  to  East  Tennessee,  the 
enemy  concentrated  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  would  break  through 
this  long  line  at  one  of  its  weakest  points.  He  was  in  the 
field  but  once  during  the  winter,  all  the  remoter  operations 
of  his  forces  having  been,  from  necessity,  submitted  to  sub- 
ordinate commanders.  He  was  under  orders  in  February 
to  conduct  operations  in  East  Tennessee,  but  these  orders 
were  revoked  by  General  Grant  because  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  move  against  the  enemy  at  Dalton,  as  a  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  Sherman  who  was  operating  in  Mississippi 
against  General  Polk,  with  Mobile  as  a  possible  objective. 

The  correspondence  relating  to  the  projected  operations 
from  Knoxville  is  subjoined : 

Grant  to  Thomas,  February  6,  1864: — 

Reports  of  scouts  make  it  evident  that  Joe  Johnston  has  removed 
most  of  his  force  from  your  front,  two  divisions  going  to  Longstreet. 
Longstreet  has  been  reenfnrced  by  troops  from  the  East.  This  makes 
it  evident  the  enemy  intends  to  secure  East  Tennessee  if  they  can, 
and  I  intend  to  drive  them  out,  or  get  whipped,  this  month.  For 
this  purpose  you  will  have  to  detach  at  least  ten  thousand  men  be- 
sides Stanley's  division  (more  will  be  better).  I  can  partly  relieve  the 
vacuum  at  Chattanooga  by  troops  from  Logan's  command.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  take  artillery  or  wagons  to  Knoxville,  but  all  the  ser- 
viceable artillery  horses  should  be  taken  to  use  on  artillery  there. 
Six  mules  to  each  two  hundred  men  should  also  be  taken,  if  you  have 
them  to  spare.     Let  me  know  how  soon  you  can  start. 
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Thomas  to  Grant,  February  8,  1864: — 

Your  despatch  of  2  p.  M.,  February  6,  was  received  that  evening, 
but  only  so  much  of  it  could  be  translated  as  to  make  me  understand 
that  I  am  expected  to  detach  from  my  command  ten  thousand  men, 
in  addition  to  Stanley's  division,  and  to  report  when  I  can  start. 
I  can  start  a  portion  of  the  additional  troops  day  after  to-morrow, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  fed  in  an  exhausted  country, 
until  the  railroad  is  completed  to  Loudon.  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting 
the  railroad  completed  and  in  operation  to  Loudon  by  Thursday 
next.  These  ten  thousand  should  be  replaced  by  troops  from 
Logan's  command  immediately,  else  the  enemy  might  take  advan- 
tage of  my  move  towards  Knoxville,  and  attack  and  capture  this 
place.  It  will  require  an  entire  division  to  hold  the  railroad  secure 
from  here  to  Loudon. 

Thomas  to  Grant,  February  10,  1864: — 

The  engineer  reports  that  he  will  have  the  railroad  finished  to 
Loudon  on  Friday  next.  As  they  are  very  much  in  need  of  supplies, 
at  Knoxville,  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  allow  time  for  accumulation 
there  before  the  troops  from  here  move  up.  I  will  try  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  place  by  placing  a  division  of  General  Logan's 
corps  at  Chickamauga  Station,  and  Davis*  division  in  front  of  Cleve- 
land, to  cover  the  railroad,  taking  with  me  Stanley's,  Johnson's  and 
Baird*s  divisions.  Will  you  order  the  division  of  Logan  to  move  to 
this  place  as  sToon  as  possible  ? 

Grant  to  Thomas,  February  10,  1864: — 

Prepare  to  start  for  Knoxville  on  Saturday.  I  will  order  Logan  to 
send  to  Chattanooga  all  the  troops  he  can,  and  still  hold  his  line  of 
railroad.  The  number  will  probably  be  about  five  thousand  men. 
One  division  of  your  command  will  have  to  move  out  to  hold  the 
road  to  the  Hiawassee. 

Grant  to  Thomas,  February  12,  1864: — 

Conversation  with  Major-General  Foster*  has  undecided  me  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  contemplated  move  against  Longstreet.  Schofield 
telegraphs  the  same  view.     I  will  take  the  matter  into  consideration 

•General  Foster  had  succeeded  General  Bumside  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  and  on  account  of  ill  health  had  himself  been  superseded 
by  General  Schofield. 
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during  the  day,  after  further  talk  with  Foster,  and  give  you  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at.  If  decided  that  you  do  not  go,  I  will  instruct 
Schofield  to  let  Granger  send  off  his  veterans  at  once. 

Should  you  not  be  required  tu  go  into  East  Tennessee,  could  yon 
not  make  a  formidable  reconnoissance  towards  Dalton,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  driving  the  enemy  out,  occupy  that  place,  and  complete 
the  railroad  up  to  it  this  winter  ? 

Thomas  to  Grant,  February  12,  1864: — 

I  think  an  attack  on  Dalton  would  be  successful,  if  you  let  me 
have  the  division  of  Logan's  during  the  movement. 

Thomas  to  Grant,  February  15,  1864: — 

Your  communication  of  the  13th,  by  General  Elliott,  was  received 
yesterday.  Seven  regiments  of  Logan's  force  have  arrived.  General 
Matthias  reports  that  the  remainder  will  reach  here  to-morrow.  My 
plan  was  to  place  Matthias  in  reserve,  near  Cleveland,  and  march 
with  Stanley's  division,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  Matthias*,  on  the 
road  from  Cleveland  to  Dalton,  and,  with  the  Fourteenth  army  corps, 
take  the  direct  road  from  here  to  Dalton,  covering  my  advance  and 
right  flank  with  cavalry.  I  have  thought  of  the  route  you  suggest,  but 
find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  roads  across  the  mountain  are  so  difficult 
that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  practicable  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  having  Geneials 
Stanley  and  Davis  summoned  before  the  McCook  court  of  inquin* 
just  at  this  time  ;  but  if  it  continues  to  rain  through  the  day  as  it  did 
last  night,  I  think  nothing  will  be  gained  by  starting  just  yet.  In  the 
mean  time,  Stanley  and  Davis  can  get  back  by  Wednesday.  Should 
the  weather  clear  up,  however,  I  will  not  wait.  I  intend  to  relieve  as 
much  of  the  cavalry  at  Calhoun  as  I  can  with  infantry,  and  send  it 
(the  cavalry)  toward  Dalton,  v/a  Spring  Place,  in  cooperation  with 
Stanley's  force. 

Thomas  to  Grant,  February  16,  1864: — 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  General  Schofield,  dated 
February  14th,  stating  that  he  had  reliable  information  that  Longstreet 
had  advanced  to  Strawberry  Plains,  and  had  brought  pontoon  boats. 
Schofield  thought  that  he  might  intend  to  make  a  cavalry  raid  to  cut 
his  communication  with  Loudon,  or  that  he  might  advance  to  attack 
Knoxville    and  asks  me  to  send  him   reenforcements  as  early  as 
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practicable.  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  reenforcements  are  sent  to  Knox- 
viile,  they  will  be  detained  there  for  the  winter,  and  cannot  make  an 
advance  on  Longstreet  until  the  Loudon  and  Strawberry  Plains 
bridges  are  re-built.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  give  up  any  demon- 
stration against  Dalton.  But  if  Schofield  can  hold  Knoxville,  the 
demonstration  on  Dalton  can  be  made,  and  I  hope  with  success. 
Captain  Gay,  just  from  Knoxville,  and  gone  to  Nashville,  does  not 
mention  such  reports.** 

Grant  to  Thomas,  February  17,  1864: — 

Longstreet  cannot  afford  to  place  his  forces  between  Knoxville 
and  the  Tennessee.  If  he  does,  it  will  then  be  time  to  move  against 
him.  The  work  of  a  raid  on  the  road  can  soon  be  repaired,  if  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  Make  your  contemplated  move  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  assigning  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  the  command 
of  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  impressed  upon  him  the  importance 
of  early  operations  against  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
But  fortunately  General  Johnston  was  detained  by  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  morale  and  restoring  the  appointments 
of  his  army  impaired  by  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
as  well  as  by  the  reported  strength  of  the  forces  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville,  and  intermediate  places. 

General  Thomas,  however,  discerned  the  possibilities  to 
the  enemy  concentrated  at  Dalton,  while  his  own  army  was 
diflfused  over  a  long  line  and  greatly  reduced  by  furloughs 
granted  to  re-enlisting  regiments.  He  was  manifestly  un- 
willing to  uncover  Chattanooga,  to  save  East  Tennessee  from 
any  real  or  supposed  danger.  During  December,  January, 
and  the  first  half  of  February,  there  was  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  at  Dalton,  and  at  this  time  that  army  could 
have  taken  Cleveland,  and  separated  the  forces  holding 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.  Thomas  was  therefore  wise  in 
mentioning  the  danger  to  Chattanooga,  should  a  large  force 
be  sent  from  that  place  to  Knoxville. 

The  movement  against  Dalton  was  projected  by  General 
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Grant  on  the  supposition  that  Johnston  had  detached 
largely  from  his  army  to  aid  Longstreet  against  Bumside 
in  East  Tennessee,  and  to  assist  Polk  in  resisting  the  ad- 
vance of  Sherman  in  Mississippi.  The  objects  proposed 
were,  to  gain  Dalton,  and.  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  more  troops  to  Polk.  By  orders 
from  Richmond,  two  divisions  under  General  Hardee  were 
sent  to  Mississippi  on  the  7th  of  February,  but  no  forces 
had  been  sent  to  East  Tennessee.  General  Thomas  at  first 
believed  that  Dalton  might  be  captured,  if  he  could  advance 
from  Chattanooga  with  a  strong  force ;  but  when  he  ascer- 
tained Johnston's  strength,  he  considered  the  project  im- 
practicable. 

On  the  22d  of  February  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
safely  withdrawn  from  Chattanooga  and  the  line  of  com- 
munications, were  put  in  motion  towards  Dalton.  John- 
ston's advanced  troops  were  at  Tunnel  Hill,  while  his 
other  forces  were  holding  positions  of  great  strength  south 
of  that  point.  As  General  Palmer,  commanding  the  Four- 
teeth  corps,  approached  Tunnel  Hill,  the  enemy  retired  to 
Buzzard's  Roost,  an  almost  impregnable  natural  position, 
commanding  the  railroad.  On  the  25th,  Davis'  division, 
supported  by  Johnson's,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
against  the  enemy.  At  this  juncture  General  Thomas 
joined  his  troops,  and  at  once  became  convinced  that 
the  enemy's  forces  outnumbered  his  own,  and  besides 
were  posted  so  as  to  more  than  double  their  strength  in 
defense.  By  this  time  the  impracticability  of  supplying 
his  troops  was  fully  developed,  he  therefore  advised  their 
immediate  withdrawal.  General  Grant,  however,  not  having 
heard  of  the  issue  of  Sherman's  campaign,  counseled  the 
maintenance  of  the  attitude  that  indicated  an  advance 
to  the  heart  of  the  South  until  General  Sherman  could 
be  heard  from,  and  suggested  measures  for  holding  the 
position  before  Buzzard's  Roost.  Deeming  further  men- 
ace impracticable,  Thomas  retired  his  forces  to  their  former 
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positions ;  and  this  action  had  no  evil  result,  as  General 
Sherman  had  turned  back  from  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
before  Thomas  had  set  out  from  Chattanooga.  General 
Thomas  ascertained,  during  his  operations,  that  Johnston's 
detached  troops  had  returned,  and  he  supposed  his  menace 
had  brought  them  back,  whereas  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  countermarch  of  General  Sherman. 

The  following  despatches  reveal  the  views  of  Grant  and 
Thomas  in  relation  to  the  movement  on  Dalton : — 

Thomas  to  Grant,  February  19,  1864: 

Assistant  Surgeon  Jacob  Miller,  Sixth  Missouri  volunteer  infantry, 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  Dalton.  He  was  captured  at  Lebanon, 
Alabama,  when  General  Logan  sent  out  an  expedition  towards  Rome. 
He  reports  Cleburne's  division  at  Tunnel  Hill;  Stewart's  division 
between  Tunnel  Hill  and  Dalton  ;  Walker  two  miles  out  frorft  Dal- 
ton, towards  Spring  Place ;  Cheatham  at  Dalton,  and  Stevenson's 
and  Bate's  divisions  to  the  west  of  Dalton  two  miles.  He  saw  all  of 
the  camps,  and  estimates  their  force  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand. He  moreover  states  that  no  troops  have  been  sent  away  except 
one  brigade  of  infantry,  which  went  to  Rome  about  the  first  of  this 
month. 

Thomas  to  Grant  from  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  February  26, 
1864,  7.30  A.  M. : — 

I  arrived  here  last  night.  Davis  and  Johnson  occupy  the  pass 
^t  Buzzard's  Roost.  They  have  a  force  equal  to  theirs  in  their  front, 
who  outnumber  them  in  artillery.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  this  place 
by  assault.  General  Palmer  made  the  attempt  to  turn,  yesterday, 
with  Baird*s  and  Cruft*s  divisions,  but  was  met  by  an  equal  force, 
exclusive  of  their  cavalry,  and  in  an  equally  strong  position  as  at  Buz- 
zard's Roost.  After  expending  nearly  all  of  his  ammunition,  he 
retired  during  the  night  to  Catoosa  Platform.  Our  transportation  is 
poor  and  limited ;  we  are  not  able  to  carry  more  than  sixty  pounds 
per  man ;  artillery  horses  so  poor,  that  Palmer  could  bring  but  sixteen 
pieces.  The  country  is  stripped  entirely  of  subsistence  and  forage. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  is  much  superior  to  ours.  Prisoners  taken  yes- 
terday report  that  a  portion  of  Cleburne's  division  has  returned.  I 
will  await  the  development  of  this  day,  and  advise  you  further. 
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Grant  to  Thomas,  February  27,  1864 : — 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  enemy  should  be  hdd  ia 
full  belief  that  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  Sooth  is  intended, 
until  the  fate  of  General  Sherman  is  fully  known.  Tlie  diflknltia 
of  supplies  can  be  overcome  by  keeping  your  trains  running  bctweea 
Chattanooga  and  your  position.  Take  the  depot  trains  at  Chatty* 
nooga,  yours  and  General  Howard's  wagons.  These  can  be  replaced 
temporarily  by  yours  returning.  Veterans  are  returning  daily.  This 
will  enable  you  to  draw  refe'nforcements  constantly  to  your  point. 
Can  General  Schofield  not  also  take  a  division  from  Howard's  corps? 
It  is  intended  to  send  Granger  to  you  the  moment  Schofield  is  thought 
to  be  safe  without  him. 

General  Grant  to  General  \Vhipple,  (Thomas'  chief  of 
staff),  February  27, 6  p.  M. : — 

Information  has  reached  Washington  that  orders  have  been  gives 
for  Johnston's  army  to  fall  back.  General  Thomas  should  watch  any 
such  movement,  and  follow  it  up  closely.  Can't  you  draw  teams 
from  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  to  send  supplies  to  the  iront  ?  They 
have  teams  in  great  numbers  at  those  places.  Every  energy  should 
be  exerted  to  get  supplies  and  reenforcements  forward.  Troops  will 
leave  here  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  day  for  the  front- 
Many  of  them  go  to  Chattanooga. 

Thomas  to  Grant,  February  27,  1864,  10  p.  M. : — 

Your  two  despatches  of  this  date  received.  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  front.  My  troops,  after  ceaseless  labor  under  the  greatest 
embarrassments  for  want  of  transportation,  reached  within  three  miles 
of  Dalton,  where  they  were  received  by  the  enemy  strongly  posted, 
and  in  force  fully  equal  to  my  own  in  infantry.  His  artillery  and 
cavalry  was  not  only  in  better  condition  (as  regards  horses),  but  at 
least  two  to  our  one  in  pieces  and  men.  We  found  the  country 
entirely  stripped  of  everything  like  forage,  and  our  mules  being  in  such 
poor  condition  that  double  the  number  of  teams  we  now  have  could 
not  supply  the  troops,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  back  to  Ringgold,  and, 
if  workmen  can  be  found  by  Colonel  McCallum,  to  go  to  work  de- 
liberately to  repair  the  railroad,  and  advance  as  it  progresses.  The 
present  condition  of  the  roads  is  not  good,  and  one  day's  rain  would 
render  the  part  across  Chickamauga  bottom  impassable  for  loaded 
wagons.    So  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  repair  the  railroad 
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to  supply  the  troops  at  Ringgold.  The  fact  of  working  on  the  road 
would  hold  Johnston  at  Dalton,  unless  he  intended  to  leave  under  any 
circumstances.  Howard's  teams  and  the  depot  teams  at  this  place 
and  Bridgeport  are  in  no  better  condition  than  those  belonging  to  the 
divisions,  all  being  composed  of  such  mules  as  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  after  a  fashion  during  the  winter.  Johnston  has  no  idea  Si 
leaving  Dalton  until  compelled,  and  having  a  force  greater  than  I 
now  have  under  my  immediate  command,  I  cannot  drive  him  from 
that  place. 

If  Longstreet  has  retired,  why  can  I  not  get  Granger's  two  divi- 
sions and  my  first  cavalry  division  back  ?  The  little  cavalry  I  had  on 
the  expedition  is  completely  run  down  from  constant  work  and  from 
want  of  forage. 

It  should  be  observed  that  while  General  Thomas  had  but 
four  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  small  cavalry  force  with 
which  to  advance  against  General  Johnston,  the  latter  had 
nearly  as  large  a  force  at  Dalton,  the  last  of  February,  as 
he  had  in  May,  when  General  Sherman  advanced  against 
him  with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Johnston,  referring  to  his  detachment  of  two  divi- 
sions to  Polk,  and  the  advance  of  Thomas  against 
Dalton,   said   in   his    report : 

The  force  detached  was  probably  exaggerated  to  Major-General 
Thomas ;  for  on  the  23d  the  Federal  army  advanced  to  Ringgold ; 
on  the  24th  drove  in  our  ourposts ;  and  on  the  25th  skirmished  at 
Mill  Creek  Gap  and  in  the  corn  valley  east  of  Rocky  Face  Moun- 
tain.   We  were  successful  at  both  places. 

General  Thomas'  despatches  to  General  Grant  evince  a 
very  clear  perception  of  the  situation.  He  assumed  that 
Johnston's  position  at  Mill  Creek  Gap,  or  Buzzard's  Roost,, 
if  well  defended,  was  impregnable,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  the  followmg  May;  and  that  the  enemy  would  not 
leave  Dalton  until  compelled  to  do  so,  which  was  likewise 
true.  And  he  discerned  the  only  way  to  dislodge  John-t 
ston,  and  made  it  known  to  General  Grant  in  the  follow- 
ing despatch,  proposing  to  turn  Dalton  and  take  Atlanta^ 
with  less  than  the  whole  of  his  own  army : — 
14 
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Thomas  to  Grant,  February  28,  1864  : — 

General  Butterfield,  by  my  direction,  has  recently  examined  the 
line  between  here  and  Nashville,  and  reports  that  he  thinks  six  thou- 
sand men  will  be  sufficient  to  g^ard  that  line,  two  regiments  of  which 
force  should  be  cavalry.  From  what  I  know  of  the  road  between 
Nashtille  and  Decatur,  two  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cav- 
alry will  be  sufficient  to  protect  that  line.  One  thousand  infantry, 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  line  from  Athens  to  Stevenson.  Pro- 
bably both  lines  of  communication  can  be  guarded  by  six  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  a  great  portion  of  which  should 
be  made  up  from  the  local  militia  of  Tennessee,  or  troops  organiied 
especially  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  Stkte. 

I  believe,  if  I  commence  the  campaign  with  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fourth  corps  in  front,  with  Howard's  corps  in  reserve,  that  I  can  move 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  overcome  all  opposition,  as  far,  ai 
least,  as  Atlanta.  I  should  want  a  strong  division  of.c^valry  in  advance. 
As  soon  as  Captain  Merrill  returns  from  his  reconnoissance  along  the 
railroad  lines,  I  can  give  you  a  definite  estimate  of  the  number  of 
troops  required  to  guard  the  bridges  along  the  road. 

In  his  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  General  Thomas  thus  referred  to  the  plan  proposed 
in  his  despatch  to  General  Grant : — 

The  above  proposition  was  submitted  to  General  Grant  for  his 
approval,  and  if  obtained,  it  was  my  intention  (having  acquired  by 
the  reconnoissance  of  February  23d,  24th,  and  25th  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  approaches  direct  upon  Dalton  from  Ringgold  and 
Cleveland)  to  have  made  a  strong  demonstration  against  Buzzard's 
Roost,  attracting  Johnston's  whole  attention  to  that  point,  and  to 
have  thrown  the  main  body  of  my  infantry  and  cavalry  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap  upon  his  communications,  which,  I  had  ascertained 
from  scouts,  he  had  up  to  that  time  neglected  to  observe  or  guard. 
With  this  view  I  had  previously  asked  for  the  return  to  me  of  Granger's 
troops  and  my  cavalry  from  East  Tennessee,  and  had  already  initi- 
ated preparations  for  the  execution  of  the  above  movement  as  soon 
as  the  spring  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  it.  See  the  following 
telegrams  in  illustration.    * 

The  despatches  referred  to  had  relation  to  the  return  of 
his  troops  from  East  Tennessee,  the  repair  of  the  railroad 
towards  Dalton,  and  the  protection  of  the  railroad  to  Nash* 

*  Report  to  Com.  on  Conduct  of  War,  p.  198. 
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ville.  His  plan  of  offense  was  a  bold  one  for  a  single  army, 
and  his  purpose  was  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible,  leaving 
the  fewest  men  behind  that  could  hold  the  communications 
securely.  The  plan  itself  will  appear  in  another  chapter ; 
and  although  it  was  not  tested  when  or  in  the  way  that 
General  Thomas  suggested,  its  merits  cannot  be  questioned. 

From  December  1863  to  May  1864,  the  project  of  a 
forward  movement  by  the  Confederate  army  at  Dalton  was 
discussed  by  the  authorities  at  Richmond  and  General 
Johnston.  The  latter  urged  that  an  increase  of  his  army 
and  additional  material  were  necessary  should  such  a  move- 
ment be  attempted.  He  proposed  that  Longstreet's  com- 
mand from  East  Tennessee  and  troops  from  Beauregard's 
and  Polk's  departments  should  be  promptly  sent  to  him. 
Reenforcements  to  raise  his  army  to  seventy-five  thousand 
men  were  promised,  but  were  not  to  be  sent  to  him  until  he 
should  appoint  a  time  for  his  advance. 

The  plan  formed  at  Richmond  required  that  he  should 
not  attempt  to  capture  fortified  places,  but  to  draw  out 
Thomas'  troops,  if  practicable,  and  force  them  to  battle  in 
an  open  field;  failing  in  this,  Johnston  was  instructed 
to  concentrate  all  available  troops,  break  Thomas'  line 
at  Kingston,  East  Tennessee,  isolating  the  army  at  Knox- 
ville,  and  then  to  strike  and  destroy  the  railroad  leading 
from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga.  The  sanguine  Confederate 
leaders  even  hoped  that  Johnston  would  be  able  to  move  to 
the  rear  of  Nashville  also,  and  reclaim  the  "provision 
country  "  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Had  seventy  five  thousand  men  been  given  to  Johnston 
when  Thomas'  army  was  most  scattered  and  weakest, 
some,  if  not  all,  of  these  results  might  have  been  produced, 
and  had  the  army  that  wintered  at  Dalton,  been  hurled 
against  Thomas'  line  where  it  was  weakest,  from  Cleveland 
to  Kingston,  there  might  have  been  a  serious  derangement 
of  the  plan  of  operations  from  Chattanooga  as  a  base.  But 
the  winter  and  much  of  the  spring  passed  in  the  discussion 
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of  plans,  rather  than  in  preparation  for  oflfense  or  defense, 
and  thus  the  opportunity  was  lost 

General  Johnston,  however,  anticipated  that  General 
Grant  would  take  the  offensive  with  a  large  army,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  asked  for  immediate  reenforcements  to 
meet  Grant  in  battle  should  he  advance  and  if  successful 
pursue  his  defeated  army ;  or  should  Grant  not  advance, 
to  take  the  offensive  himself,  and  proposed,  if  practicable,  to 
strike  near  Chattanooga,  or  to  march  into  Middle  Tennessee 
through  North  Alabama.  Still  when  General  Sherman 
advanced  from  Chattanooga  in  May,  with  an  immense 
army,  or  three  armies  in  one.  reenforcements  from  Polk's 
department  had  not  reached  Dalton,  and  other  service  had 
been  assigned  to  General  Longstreet. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March  General  Johnston  wrote  to  General 
Bragg,  chief  staff  officer  to  Mr.  Davis  : — 

I  expressly  accept  taking  the  oflTensive.  Only  differ  with  you  as 
to  details.  I  assume  that  the  enemy  will  be  prepared  to  advance  be- 
fore we  are,  and  will  make  it  to  our  advantage.  Therefore  I  propose 
as  necessary,  both  for  the  offensive  and  defensive,  to  assemble  our 
troops  here  immediately.  Other  preparations  for  advance  are  going 
on.  * 

And  yet  on  the  first  of  May  he  reported  an  army  of  less 
than  forty-five  thousand  men  at  Dalton,  when  the  offensive 
was  impracticable. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  during  the  action  on  Mission- 
ary Rid^^e,  General  Thomas  thought  of  the  burial  of 
the  officers  and  men  who  were  then  falling  as  well  as  those 
who  had  yielded  their  lives  on  other  fields.  Previous 
to  the  advance  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Confederate 
army,  a  line  of  troops  in  reserve  coursed  over  a  hill  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  Sheridan's  position,  revealing  a  suitable 
configuration  for  a  National  cemetery.  Subsequently, 
by  his  order,  this  hill   was  taken  for  this    use.      During 

•Johnston's  "  Narrative  of  Military  Operations,"  page  298. 
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the  preparation  of  the  ground  he  manifested  great  inter- 
est in  the  work,  and  frequently  rode  out  from  the  town  to 
note  the  progress  and  to  make  suggestions.  He  provided 
amply  for  the  work,  by  detaching  troops,  at  times  whole 
regiments,  for  this  duty.  He  directed  not  only  that  his 
soldiers  should  be  carefully  buried,  but  that  the  grounds 
should  be  beautified.  And  through  his  action  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  his  support  of  those  in  charge,  he  made  it  the 
type  of  the  National  cemeteries  in  the  West,  and  caused  a 
change  for  the  better  in  those  in  the  East.  It  was  meet 
that  the  first  National  cemetery,  founded  by  military  order, 
should  give  the  ideal  of  the  last  resting  places  of  the 
Nation's  heroes. 

In  conferring  with  General  Thomas  in  regard  to  the  plan 
of  burial,  the  chaplain  in  charge  asked,  if  the  dead  should 
be  buried  according  to  their  several  states.  The  general  was 
silent  for  a  moment  and  then  said  very  positively  :  "  No,  no. 
Mix  them  up;  mix  them  up.     I  am  tired  of  state-rights.'* 

Whatever  may  have  been  General  Thomas'  views  of 
this  political  dogma  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is 
certain  that  in  December  1863,  he  abhorred  it.  He  rose 
superior  to  its  claims  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  give  unhesitating  support  to  the  General 
government  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  which  resulted  from 
its  application.  He  may  not  have  brushed  away  at  once 
the  subtleties  by  which  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  South 
maintained  the  doctrine.  But  when  he  had  seen  the  legiti- 
mate fruits,  in  a  gigantic  war,  and  had  perceived  that  the 
Confederate  government  had  been  compelled  to  infringe 
upon  the  recognized  rights  of  states  to  give  vigor  to  a  war, 
waged  for  their  establishment,  he  grew  "  tired  of  state- 
rights."  The  logic  of  war,  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  that 
the  rights  of  states,  as  understood  in  the  South,  stood  op- 
posed to  complete  National  autonomy. 

In  accordance  with  his  antagonism  to  state  rights.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  supported  the  government  in  declaring  slaves 
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contraband  of  war,  and  in  enlisting  them  as  soldiers  wfaa 
their  freedom  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  too  pronounced  in  his  loyalty  and 
too  direct  and  severe  in  his  logic,  to  fidter  when  extreme 
measures  were  adopted.  He  was,  therefore,  prepazed  for 
the  radical  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  war  as  fhey 
were  developed  in  the  various  stages  of  the  conflict  When 
the  enlistment  of  the  manumitted  slaves  was  ordered  by  die 
National  authorities  no  department  commander  performed 
his  duty  in  giving  efficiency  to  colored  regiments  more  loy- 
ally than  General  Thomas.  He  gave  advice  and  encour- 
agement to  the .  officers  who  were  engaged  in  oiiganizing 
and  commanding  negro  troops  in  his  department.  And 
when  these  troops  exhibited  their  proficiency  in  the  manual 
of  arms  and  drill,  he  was  often  among  the  delighted  wpocr 
tators. 

General  Thomas  was  strictly  observant  of  the  rules  of 
war  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  citizens  of  the  South 
when  within  his  lines,  giving  them  protection  whenever 
they  could  justly  claim  it,  and  visiting  upon  them  just 
punishment  when  they  violated  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  non-combatant  enemies.  As  an  illustration  of  just 
severity  the  following  order,  relating  to  murders  by  guer- 
illas, is  adduced : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  January  6,  1864. 
General  Orders  No.  6. 

•It  having  been  reported  to  these  headquarters  that,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult.,  within  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  village  of  Mulberry,  Lincoln  County,  Tenn.,  a 
wagon  which  had  become  detached  from  a  foraging  train  belonging 
to  the  United  States  was  attacked  by  guerrillas,  and  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  foraging  party,  ist  Lieut.  Porter,  Co.  A,  27th  Indi- 
ana volunteers,  the  teamster,  wagon-master,  and  two  other  sol- 
diers who  had  been  sent  to  load  the  train  (the  latter  four  unarmed) 
were  captured.  They  were  immediately  mounted  and  hurried  off, 
the  guerrillas  avoiding  the  road,  until  their  party  halted  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  bank  of  Elk  River,  where  the  rebels 
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stated  tbey  were  going  into  camp  for  the  night.  The  hands  of  the 
prisoners  were  then  tied  behind  them,  and  they  were  robbed  of 
everything  of  value  about  their  persons.  They  were  next  drawn  up 
in  line,  about  five  paces  in  front  of  their  captors,  and  one  of  the 
latter,  who  acted  as  leader,  commanded  "  Ready,*'  and  the  whole 
party  immediately  fired  upon  them.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  shot 
through  the  head  and  killed  instantly,  and  three  were  wounded.  Lieut. 
Porter  was  not  hit.  He  immediately  ran,  was  followed  and  fired 
upon  three  times  by  one  of  the  party,  and  finding  that  he  was  about 
to  be  overtaken,  threw  himself  over  a  precipice  into  the  river,  and 
succeeding  in  getting  his  hands  loose,  swam  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  although  pursued  to  that  side  and  several  times  fired  upon,  he, 
after  twenty-four  hours  of  extraordinary  exertions  and  great  expo- 
sure, reached  a  house,  whence  he  was  taken  to  TuUahoma,  where  He 
now  lies  in  a  critical  situation.  The  others  after  being  shot,  were  imme- 
diately thrown  into  the  river.  Thus  the  murder  of  three  men — Newell 
E.  Orcutt,  9th  Independent  Battery,  Ohio  vol.  artillery,  John  W. 
Drought,  Co.  H.  22d  Wisconsin  volunteers,  and  George  W.  Jacobs, 
Co.  D,  22d  Wisconsin  volunteers,  was  accomplished  by  shooting  and 
drowning.  The  fourth,  James  W.  Foley,  9th  Independent  Battery 
Ohio  vol.  artillery,  is  now  lying  in  hospital,  having  escaped  by  get- 
ting his  hands  free  while  in  the  water. 

For  these  atrocious,  cold  blooded  murders,  equaling  in  savage 
ferocity  any  ever  committed  by  the  most  barbarous  tribes  on  the 
continent,  committed  by  rebel  citizens  of  Tennessee,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  property  of  all  other  rebel  citizens  living  wichin  a  circuit  of 
ten  miles  of  the  place  where  these  men  were  captured,  be  assessed 
each  in  their  due  proportion  according  to  his  wealth,  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  among  the  families  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  murdered  men  for  support : 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  widow  of  John  W. 
Drought,  of  North  Cape,  Racine  County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  two  children. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  widow  of  George  W. 
Jacobs,  of  Delavan,  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  one  child. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided  between  the  aged  mother 
and  sister  of  Newell  E.  Orcutt,  of  Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio. 

Should  the  persons  assessed  fail  within  one  week  after  notice 
shall  have  been  served  upon  them  to  pay  in  the  amount  of  their 
tax  in  money,  sufficient  of  their  personal  property  shall  be  seized 
and  sold  at  public  auction  to  make  up  the  amount. 
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Major-General  H.  W.  Slocum,  U.  S.  Volonteen  aMamMMuXag 
Twelfth  army  corps,  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  tiiis  order. 

The  men  who  committed  these  murders,  if  caU|^  will  be  sm- 
marily  executed,  and  any  persons  executing  them  wQl  be  hdd 
guiltless  and  will  receive  the  protection  of  this  army,  and  all  perM»s 
who  are  suspected  of  having  aided,  abetted  or  haitored  these  gne^ 
rillas  wiU  be  immediately  arrested  and  tried  by  military  commisaoo. 

By  command  of  Major-Gbneral  Thomas, 

Wm.  D.  Whipple,  Assist  Adjt-GeneraL 

These  guerrillas  were  one  day  citizens,  in  pretensioo, 
4nd  the  next  day  were  engaged  in  the  wanton  murder  of 
our  soldiers.  Extreme  measures  were  imperative  to  sup- 
press this  irregular  war&re  within  the  lines  of  his  army, 
and  General  Thomas  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  communities 
responsible  for  such  cowardly  and  cruel  acts.  These  men 
had  the  support  of  citizens  who  were  protected  by  the 
army,  and  as  citizens  the  criminals  themselves  were  pro- 
tected. It  was  just  that  both  classes  should  be  punished  as 
far  as  this  could  be  done,  when  the  murders  could  not  be 
traced  to  individuals.  The  fines  imposed  and  collected 
were  justly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  murdered  soldiers. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  Thomas, 
never  wantonly  destroyed  the  property  of  enemies.  There 
were  doubtless  some  cases  of  unauthorized  spoliation  and 
destruction  of  property.  For  military  reasons,  as  justified 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  property  was  taken  by  the 
proper  officers,  and  accounted  for  to  the  owners  and  to 
the  supply  departments,  beyond  this  all  pillaging  was 
forbidden.  And  no  army  during  the  war  was  less  ad- 
dicted to  pillage  than  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  By 
judicious  and  regular  foraging  during  the  Elast  Tennessee 
campaign  General  Davis'  division  was  so  well  supplied, 
and  kept  so  close  in  hand  as  to  call  forth  the  official 
commendation  of  General  Sherman.  And  this  division 
simply  represented  the  army. 
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The  months  of  March  and  April  were  especially  devoted 
to  preparation  for  a  campaign  in  Georgia.  While  General 
Thomas  and  his  army  were  thus  engaged  against  difficulties 
neither  few  nor  easily  overcome,  there  was  need  of  constant  • 
watchfulness  against  probable  offense  by  General  Johnston* 
who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  under  orders  to  take  the 
offensive,  and  the  weak  points  in  Thomas'  long  line  invi- 
ted attack.  The  fears  concerning  Longstrect's  movements 
detained  the  Fourth  corps  and  cavalry  in  East  Tennessee. 
It  was  therefore  in  doubt  for  several  weeks  which  of  the 
opposing  armies  would  first  be  ready  for  offense. 

On  the  17th  of  March  General  Grant  assumed  command 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  as  lieutenant-general, 
and  on  that  day  General  Thomas  was  informed  by  him  that 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  had  been  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  At  this  time 
General  Thomas  ranked  General  Sherman  by  date  of  com- 
mission as  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  but  the  assign- 
ment of  the  latter  to  the  command  of  a  military  division 
gave  him  seniority  over  all  department  commanders.  Ap- 
preciating this  fact  and  having  committed  himself  volun- 
tarily to  an  unprotesting  acquiescence  in  all  orders  affecting 
his  own  position,  Thomas  quietly  accepted  the  prescribed 
subordination, — so  quietly  that  it  has  since  been  assumed 
that  he  preferred  an  inferior  office  through  fear  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  chief  command. 

By  the  ist  of  May  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  meditated  campaign.  It  then  comprised 
about  sixty-five  thousand  men  for  the  field.  The  appoint- 
ments of  this  army  were  then  superb  and  its  organization 
perfect  in  detail.  General  Thomas  had  anticipated  all  its 
wants. 

Few  generals  have  been  as  exhaustive  in  prepara- 
tion as  he,  when  time  permitted,  and  fewer  still  have 
been  so  closely  observant  of  details  or  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  soldiers  of  a  large  army  in  their  minor 
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oi^[anizations.  Lieut-Colonel  Wilkinson,  commanding  the 
Ninth  Michigan  regiment,  which  for  a  long  time  was  head- 
quarters guard,  once  said,  that  he  was  in  constant  fear  lest 
General  Thomas  should  evince  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  his  regiment  than  himselC  At  times  the  general  did 
not  see  the  regiment  for  months,  and  y^  he  could  give  the 
names  of  the  sergeants  and  the  companies  to  which  they 
severally  belonged.  He  was  a  dose  observer,  and  having 
a  very  retentive  memory,  he  often  surprised  those  about 
him  .by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  of 
matters  to  which  he  had  not  seemingly  given  attention. 
An  illustration  of  the  completeness  of  General  Thomas' 
professional  knowledge  is  given  in  the  following  statement 
of  General  Gates  P.  Thniston : 

When  I  became  a  member  of  his  staff,  as  jndgeadvoeate,  it  wu 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  how  remarkably  fiunHar  and  ao* 
complished  he  was  with  all  matters  of  military  law  and  precedent; 
and  other  officers  of  his  staff  in  the  various  departments  often  !«• 
marked  to  me  that  he  seemed  to  know  the  usage,  details  and  syHem 
of  each  department  of  service  as  thoroughly  as  though  he  had 
passed  his  entire  military  service  in  it.  During  two  yean 
in  the  judga  advocate's  department  I  devoted  almost  my  entire 
time  to  fitting  myself  for  the  duties  of  the  position.  I  sent  to  Europe 
for  books,  and  read  everything  pertaining  to  military  law  and  that 
branch  of  the  service ;  yet  in  the  preparation  of  court-martial  orders, 
or  in  the  consideration  of  questions  of  law  or  precedent  relating  to 
that  department,  the  general  was  always  ready  with  useful  sugges- 
tions and  counsel,  and  seemed  to  have  g^ven  more  consideration  to 
these  subjects  than  any  other  officer  in  the  army.  He  also  always 
gave  a  willing  and  patient  consideration  to  every  case  or  question 
brought  before  him. 

During  his  earlier  days  he  had  made  a  careful  study  of  military 
and  court-martial  law,  and  had  prepared  notes  of  decisions  from 
various  works  on  the  subject,  showing  how  painstaking  and  system- 
atic  he  was  in  making  himself  master  of  all  departments  of  his  pro- 
fession.   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  mention  the  foregoing  merely  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  character.  What  was  true  of  my  department  was 
true  as  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge.     He  was  master  of  them  all. 
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The  corps  commanders  were:  Major-General  Oliver  O. 
Howard,  Fourth  corps,  Major-General  John  M.  Palmer, 
Fourteenth  corps,  and  Major-General  Joseph  Hooker, 
Twentieth  corps.  The  division  commanders  of  the  Fourth 
corps  were :  Major-Generals  David  S.  Stanley  and  John 
Newton  and  Brigadier-General  Thomas  J.  Wood ;  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps,  Brigadier-Generals  Richard  W.  Johnson, 
Jefferson  C.  Davis  and  Absalom  Baird ;  of  the  Twentieth 
corps,  Brigadier-Generals  Alpheus  S.  Williams  and  John 
W.  Geary  and  Major-General  Daniel  Butterfield.  Brigadier- 
General  Washington  L.  Elliott  was  chief  of  cavalry,  and 
Brigadier- Generals  Kenner  Garrard,  Judson  Kilpatrick 
and  Edward  M.  McCook,  division  commanders.  * 

While  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  magnificently 
equipped,  its  morale  was  superb.  It  had  full  confidence  in 
its  commander,  and  no  general  ever  had  stronger  faith  in  an 
army  than  had  Thomas  in  his  soldiers.  This  mutual  faith 
gave  greater  power  than  was  represented  by  mere  num- 
bers. It  had  always  been  unusually  harmonious,  in  its 
grand  and  minor  units,  free  from  parties,  cliques  and  cabals. 
It  was  now  in  its  enlargement  stronger  than  ever  in  its 
essential  unity,  and  being  free  from  jealousy,  it  was  ripe  for 
good  faith  and  hearty  cooperation  with  the  other  armies  to 
be  associated  with  it  in  the  projected  campaign.  In  this 
respect  it  was  in  full  sympathy  with  its  commander.  Never 
in  the  history  of  war,  in  any  cause,  or  under  any  necessity 
for  the  association  and  cooperation  of  armies  of  distinct 
organization,  was  an  officer  more  fully  guided  by  regard 
for  the  common  object,  than  General  Thomas.  And  yet 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  his  own  fame  or  thit  of  his  army. 

♦  For  full  roster  see  Hist.  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  31-39. 
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ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

ADVANCE  TO  BUZZARD'S  ROOST— TURNING  OP  DALTON— ACTION  AT  KiaACi-* 
MOVSMSNT  ON  DAIXAS— ASSAULT  OF  JUNK  VftK  AT  KBNBSAW  MOCm- 
TAIN  — FLANK  MOVEMENT  •— ADVANCE  ON  ATLANTA — ^BATTLES  OT 
JULY  aoTH  AND  8aD—«IEGE— TURNING  MOVEMENT'^  ACTION  AT  JOMB* 
BORO^. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  armies  moved  forward  from 
their  respective  positions  on  converging  roads  towards 
Tunnel  Hill  and  Snake  Creek  Gs^,  on  the  5th  of  May. 
The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  advanced  on  the  direct  roads, 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  on  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Dal- 
ton,  and  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  by  Lee  and  Gordon's 
mill  through  Villanow  to  the  northern  entrance  to  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  a  route  that  the  enemy  was  not  observing. 

The  tenacious  adherence  of  General  Thomas  to  his  plan 
of  turning  Dalton,  first  suggested  to  Greneral  Grant  for 
execution  by  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  alone,  is  evinced 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  General  Thomas 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 

Shortly  after  his  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi  General  Sherman  came  to  see  me  at 
Chattanooga  to  consult  as  to  the  position  of  affairs,  and  adopt  a  plan 
for  a  spring  campaign.  At  that  interview  I  proposed  to  General  Sher- 
man that  if  he  would  use  McPhcrson's  and  Schofield*s  armies  to  dem- 
onstrate on  the  enemy's  position  at  Dalton  by  the  direct  roads  through 
Buzzard  Roost  Gap,  and  from  the  direction  of  Cleveland,  I  would 
throw  my  whole  force  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  which  I  knew  to 
be  unguarded ;  fall  upon  the  enemy's  communications  between  Dal- 
ton and  Resaca,  thereby  turning  his  position  completely,  and  force 

him  either  to  retreat  towards  the  east  through  a  difficult  country, 
220 
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poorly  supplied  with  provisions  and  forage,  with  a  strong  probability 
of  total  disorganization  of  his  force,  or  attack  me,  in  which  latter 
event  I  felt  confident  that  my  army  was  sufficiently  strong  to  beat 
him,  especially  as  I  hoped  to  gain  a  position  on  his  communications 
before  he  could  be  made  aware  of  my  movement.  General  Sherman 
objected  to  this  plan  for  the  reason  that  he  desired  my  army  to  form 
the  reserve  of  the  united  armies,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for 
the  two  wings,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  that  of  the  Tennessee,  to 
operate  from.    * 

In  rejecting  General  Thomas*  suggestions  General  Sher- 
man lost  the  supreme  opportunity  of  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
He  adopted  Thomas'  plan  so  far  as  to  send  a  smaller  army 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  but  with  a  different  object  from 
that  proposed  to  him.  His  policy  of  holding  the  great  army 
as  a  reserve  for  the  smaller  ones,  might  have  been  effective 
in  a  region  which  gave  freedom  of  motion  to  his  forces,  but 
was  not  suited  to  the  mountain  region  of  Northern  Georgia. 
In  a  direct  advance  the  main  army  would  necessarily  en- 
counter the  enemy's  strongest  positions,  while  the  smaller 
armies  in  independent  movement  could  produce  no  decisive 
results. 

General  Sherman  made  provision  for  about  eighty  thou- 
sand men  to  move  directly  against  Johnston's  position  in  the 
mountains  before  Dalton,  in  feint  or  positive  attack,  as 
circumstances  might  determine,  and  for  twenty-three  thou- 
sand to  pass  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  frighten  the  enemy 
into  retreat,  and  then  to  strike  him  in  flank  and  rear  as  he 
should  run  from  Dalton  to  Resaca  to  save  his  communica- 
tions.  Thomas  would  have  led  his  army  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  men  through  that  Gap  to  seize  and  hold 
Resaca  or  the  railroad  north  of  that  place,  while  leaving 
fifty  thousand  men  to  cover  the  more  important  move- 
ment by  feigning  a  direct  attack  at  Buzzard's  Roost. 

Seldom  have  mountains  and  a  long,secluded  gap  offered 
such  aid  to  generalship.    But  the  topography  prescribed 

% 

•  Report  to  Com.  on  Conduct  of  War,  pp.  201-a. 
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oiuy  one  pmi,  a  iobc  i^pon  me  %  w,  my  s  posmoii  Dcnrc 
Daltoo,  ai^  tbe  movcmeiit  of  an  annjr  stroi^  enough  to 
plant  itsdf  finnly  on  his  coinnniniiatkMW.  The  pracdca* 
bili^of  thb  plan  was  demonstrated  fay  the  operations  of 
the  combined  annies  on  the  Sth*  glh  and  lodi  of  Ifay. 

The  views  of  General  Shennan  as  to  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions weie  expressed  in  his  commnnications  to  General 
Halleck  and  his  army  commanders.  On  the  8th  he  said  to 
HaUeck: 

I  hrnTe  been  all  day  leconnoitering  fhe  mooilun  range  fluo^ 
whose  gap  the  railroad  and  common  road  pass.  Byto-ufghtlCcFhcr- 
•on  will  be  in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  direatening  Resaca,  aad  to-momv 
an  will  more  to  the  attack.  Ansaj  in  good  wpmH  and  coaditloa.  1 
hope  Johnston  will  B^bl  here,  instead  of  drawing  me  fiur  dowa  ii 


On  the  9th  he  telegraphed  to  Washington : 

We  have  been  fighting  all  day  against  precipices  and  mooatidB 
gaps  to  keep  Johnston's  army  busy  whilst  McFherson  could  march 
to  Resaca  to  destroy  the  railroad  behind  him.  I  heard  from  McFher- 
son up  to  2  p  M.,  when  he  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  tiie 
railroad.  After  breaking  the  road  good,  his  orders  are  to  retire  to 
the  mouth  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  be  ready  to  work  on  Johnston's 
flank  in  case  he  retreats  south.  I  will  pitch  in  again  early  in  tiie 
morning.  Fighting  has  been  mostly  skirmishing,  and  casualties 
small.  McPherson  has  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  twenty-three 
thousand,  and  only  encountered  cavalry,  so  that  Johnston  did  not 
measure  his  strength  at  all. 

The  day  following,  at  7  A.  M.,  he  telegraphed  to  General 
Halleck  : 

.  I  am  starting  for  the  extreme  front  in  Buzzard  Roost  Gap,  and 
make  this  despatch  that  you  may  understand  that  Johnston  acts 
purely  on  the  defensive.  I  am  attacking  him  on  his  strongest  points, 
viz.,  west  and  north,  till  McPherson  breaks  his  line  at  Resaca,  when 
I  will  swing  round  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  and  interfere  between  him 
and  Georgia.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Yesterday  I  pressed  hard  to  prevent  Johnston 
detaching  against  McPherson ;  to-day  I  will  be  more  easy,  as  I  be- 
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I'tcve  McPheison  has  destroyed  ReSaca,  when  he  is  ordered  to  fall 
back  to  the  mouth  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  act  against  Johnston's 
flank  when  he  does  start. 

But  General  McPherson  did  not  take  Resaca,  nor  destroy 
the  railroad  north  of  that  place.  He  advanced  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town,  posted  his  army  on  the  south  and  west 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  mouth  of  Snake 
Creek  Gap  and  fortified.  In  the  advance  from  the  gap  a 
small  force  of  cavalry  was  brushed  away,  but  no  other 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  enemy.  At  this  time 
Resaca  was  heW  by  two  brigades,  comprising  about  three 
thousand  men,  and  there  were  no  supporting  forces  nearer 
than  Dalton.  These  facts  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
the  march  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  through  Snake 
Creek  Gap  before  the  enemy  "  could  become  aware  of  the 
movement."  And  had  General  Thomas  been  permitted  to 
execute  his  own  plan,  his  army  would  have  been  firmly 
planted  on  Johnstons  communications  at  Resaca,  be- 
fore either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  army  could  have 
marched  from  Dalton.  General  Thomas  was  as  sanguine 
that  he  could  have  whipped  Johnston's  entire  army  with  his 
own  as  that  he  could  have  moved  through  Snake  Creek  Gap 
without  his  knowledge. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,General  Johnston  was  informed 
by  General  Canty,  commanding  at  Resaca,  that  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  had  passed  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and 
thereupon  he  sent  Hood  with  three  divisions  to  Resaca. 
But  on  the  loth  General  Hood  reported  that  the  enemy  had 
retired,  and  he  was  then  ordered  to  leave  two  divisions  at 
Tilton,  one  on  each  road,  and  to  return  to  Dalton  with  the 
third.  Tilton  is  nearly  half-way  from  Resaca  to  Dalton, 
and  these  two  divisions  were  disposed  for  a  quick  movement 
to  either  place,  as  circumstances  should  require. 

The  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  fruitless 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  through  Snake 
Creek  Gap  on  the  9th,  are  that  Resaca  was  strongly  forti- 
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fied  and  manned,  and  that  the  valley  north  of  that  place 
was  a  forest.  General  Sherman  stated,  in  his  official  report, 
that  "  nothing  saved  Johnston's  army  at  Resaca,  but  the  im- 
practicable nature  of  the  country  which  made  the  passage 
of  troops  across  the  valley  almost  impossible."  When  at 
the  time  General  Thomas  heard  that  the  woods  north  of 
Resaca  were  considered  a  barrier  to  an  advance  upon  the 
railroad,  he  simply  asked:  "  Where  were  their  axes?"  On 
the  13th  his  own  army  and  Schofield*s  moved  through  these 
woods  to  form  a  line  of  battle  before  Resaca. 

When  Sherman  learned  that  McPherson  had  not  broken 
the  railroad  at  Resaca,  he  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Thomas : 

Headquarters  Military  Dfvision  op  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  field,  Tunnel  Hill,  May  10,  1864. 

General  : — I  think  you  are  satisfied  that  your  troops  cannot  take 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  and  also  the  attempt  to  put  our  columns  into  the 
jaws  of  Buzzard  Roost  would  be  fatal  to  us. 

Two  plans  of  action  suggest  themselves : 

1st.  By  night  to  replace  Schofield's  present  command  by  Stone- 
man's  cavalry  which  should  be  near  at  hand  and  rapidly  move  your 
entire  army,  the  men  along  the  base  of  John's  Mountain  by  the  Mill 
Creek  road  to  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  join  McPherson  while  the 
wagons  are  moved  to  Villanow.  When  wc  are  joined  to  McPherson 
to  move  from  Sugar  Valley  on  Resaca,  interposing  ourselves  be- 
tween that  place  and  Dalton.  Could  your  army  and  McPherson's 
surely  whip  Joe  Johnston  ? 

2nd.  1  cast  loose  from  the  railroad  altogether  and  move  the 
whole  army  on  the  same  objective  point  leaving  Johnston  to  choose 
his  course. 

Give  orders  for  all  your  troops  to  be  ready  with  three  days*  pro- 
visions and  to  be  prepared  to  march  to-night.  I  expect  to  hear  from 
McPherson  and  Schoticld  as  to  their  situation,  also  as  to  the  near 
approach  of  Stoneman.  He  was  at  Charleston  yesterday,  and  is 
apprized  of  the  necessity  for  haste.  Do  you  think  any  danger  to 
McPherson  should  make  us  delay  one  day  ? 

Please  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  these  points. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major-General  Thomas.  Present. 
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But  on  the  same  day  General  Sherman  said  to  Halleck : 

I  must  feign  on  Buzzard  Roost  but  pass  through  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  and  place  myself  between  Johnston  and  Resaca,  where  we 
will  have  to  fight  it  out.  I  afn  making  the  preliminary  move.  Cer- 
tain that  Johnston  can  make  no  detachment:*,  I  wijl  be  in  no  hurry. 

This  modification  of  plan  did  not  bring  the  two  generals 
into  much  nearer  accord.  The  appearance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  at  Resaca  on  the  9th,  and  its  quick  retire- 
ment to  Snake  Creek  Gap,  had  given  intricacy  to  General 
Sherman's  problem.  As  the  town  had  not  been  attacked 
nor  a  demand  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  troops  holding 
it,  and  as  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  seize  or  break  the 
railroad  north  of  the  place,  McPherson's  movement  was 
equivocal  in  Johnston's  view,  indicating  danger  to  his 
communications,  or  a  feint  to  cover  direct  operations 
against  Dalton.  While,  therefore,  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
significance  of  this  movement  Johnston  was  more  watchful 
against  the  advance  of  Sherman's  forces  on  the  direct  road 
to  his  position, as  well  as  on  the  one  to  his  rear  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap. 

On  the  loth,  General  Thomas   addressed  the  following 
letter  to  General  Sherman : 

"  Headquarters  Department  Cumberland. 

In  the  Field,  May  10,  1864, 
Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Commanding  Military  Division  of  Mississippi. 
"  How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  leaving  General  Schofield  where  he 
is,  placing  General  Howard  in  front  of  the  gap  to  entrench  himself 
to  hold  the  gap:  Palmer's  corps  in  reserve,  with  ten  days  provisions 
and  full  supply  of  ammunition,  to  reenforce  General  McPherson,  if 
necessary,  and  send  General  Hooker's  corps  at  once  to  support  Gen- 
eral McPherson  ?  I  make  this  proposition  simply  because  I  think 
General  Hooker's  corps  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  General  Mc- 
Pherson to  whip  any  force  that  Johnston  can  bring  against  him.  Not 
knowing  what  your  plans  may  be  I  submit  this  for  your  consideration. 
•'  I  am  General  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Major-General  U.  S.  V.  Commanding.**' 
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This  letter  is  seemingly  a  reply  to  Greneral  Sherman's  of 
the  same  day,  and  yet  the  last  sentence  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  it  was  independently  suggestive.  It  answers 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  questions  prop>osed  by  Sherman, 
and  yet  at  the  time  Thomas  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
plans  of  the  former  which  were  to  follow  the  failure  of 
McPherson  to  change  the  situation.  This  letter,  therefore,  as 
anticipating  General  Sherman's  questions,  evinces  a  persist- 
ent thoughtfulness  and  a  wonderfully  clear  apprehension  of 
possibilities.  The  practicability  of  his  original  plan  had 
been  demonstrated  by  McPherson's  movements,  although 
the  great  object  proposed  by  Thomas  had  not  been  attained. 
The  instructions  of  Sherman  to  McPherson  named  a  differ- 
ent object,  and  yet  the  situation  at  Resaca  demonstrated 
so  plainly  the  practicability  of  achieving  all  that  Thomas 
had  promised,  had  he  been  permitted  to  lead  his  army 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  that  General  McPherson  was 
subsequently  censured  for  not  departing  from  the  course 
prescribed  by  his  orders. 

Some  of  General  Sherman's  questions  were  indirectly 
answered  by  General  Thomas  whether  his  letter  was  an  an- 
swer to  Sherman's  or  written  before  that  letter  was  received. 
He  had  previously  asserted  that  with  his  own*  army  he 
could  whip  Johnston,  and  in  his  letter  he  assumed  that 
reenforced  by  Hooker's  corps,  McPherson  could  whip 
any  force  that  Johnston  could  "bring  against  him;"  and 
he  did  not  express  his  conviction  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  carry  Johnston's  mountain  fortress,  because  he 
had  previously  asserted  that  that  position  if  well  defended 
could  not  be  carried  by  assault. 

In  this  letter  of  the  loth,  General  Thomas  virtually 
made  a  re-statement  of  his  original  plan,  with  this  differ- 
ence however,  that  General  McPherson  was  to  be  given 
the  vital  movement  with  Hooker's  corps  added  to  his 
army.  His  suggestions,  if  adopted,  would  have  divided 
Sherman's  forces  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  one-half  to 
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advance  on  Resaca  or  on  the  railroad  north  of  that  place, 
and  the  other  to  maintain  the  feint  on  the  north  of  Dalton. 
He  was  not  in  favor  of  withdrawing  any  of  the  forces  from 
Buzzard  Roost  under  the  observation  of  the  enemy.  But 
as  Hooker  had  already  moved  towards  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  that  corps  could  have  joined  McPherson  unnoticed  by 
the  enemy.  Thomas  suggested*  the  fortification  of  How- 
ard's position  to  strengthen  the  feint  rather  than  to  neu- 
tralize it  altogether  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
from  Buzzard's  Roost.  And  had  his  second  plan  been 
promptly  tried  with  troops  disposed  as  he  recommended 
all  the  circumstances  gave  assurance  of  success.  From 
the  return  of  General  Hood  to  Dalton  on  the  loth,  to 
the  evening  of  the  nth,  Resaca  was  held  by  Canty *s 
troops.  McPherson  could  have  moved  against  Resaca 
or  to  the  railroad  between  that  place  and  Dalton,  with 
a  larger  army  than  General  Johnston  had  at  hand  and 
at  the  same  time  he  could  have  cut  off  from  the  enemy 
the  two  divisions  of  Polk's  'corps,  one  of  which  arrived 
at  Resaca  from  the  south  on  the  evening  of  the  nth. 
This  coincidence  of  plan  with  circumstances  assuring  suc- 
cessful execution,  is  one  of  the  marvelous,  oft-recurring 
proofs  of 'the  generalship  of  Thomas.  And  seldom  has  a 
general  been  so  generous  and  patriotic.  He  had  been  for- 
bidden to  carry  out  a  plan  of  his  own  devising,  and  yet  he 
offered  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  another  com- 
mander to  execute  that  plan. 

But  General  Sherman  decided  to  move  his  entire  force 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap  on  the  12th,  except  Howard's 
corps  and  McCook's  and  Stoneman's  cavalry,  and  gave  or- 
ders accordingly.  On  the  I2th,all  his  infantry  except  How- 
ard's corps  moved  through  Snake  Cfeek  Gap.  Early  on  that 
day  General  Johnston  reconnoitred  his  front  before  Dalton 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  troops  at  Buzzard's  Roost  and 
other  points,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  he  retired 
his  army  to  Resaca,  General  Polk's   corps  covering  the 
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formation  of  Hardee's  and  Hood*s  corps  in  line  of  battle 
before  the  town. 

A  large  army  could  have  advanced  to  the  railroad  north  of 
Resaca,  at  any  time  between  the  9th,  and  evening  of  the  i2tlL 
During  this  period  Johnston  had  no  forces  there,ornear 
there,  that  could  not  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town  or 
driven  back  to  Dalton.  But  when  on  the  13th,  Sher- 
man's armies  debouched  from  the  southern  opening  of 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  Johnston  had  at  least  fifty  thousand 
infantry  and  artillery,  in  part  behind  defenses,  btrt  all  in 
front  of  his  communications.  But  had  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  instead  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — sixty 
thousand  men  in  room  of  twenty  three  thousand — passed 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap  on  the  9th,  or  had  the  latter 
army  strengthened  by  Hooker's  corps  advanced  on  Resaca 
on  the  I  ith,  General  Johnston  in  all  probability  would  have 
lost  his  communications  if  not  his  army. 

Sherman's  armies  were  put  in  array  before  Resaca 
on  the  13th,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  an  inde- 
cisive battle.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  to  avoid  being  shut 
up  in  Resaca,  and  a  retreat  with  exposed  flanks,  General 
Johnston  retired  with  his  army  and  his  material.  In  shun- 
ning a  general  engagement  he  gave  up  Rome  and  Kingston 
and  the  railroad  to  the  Etowah  River.  Here  General  Sher- 
man halted  for  three  days  to  give  rest  to  his  troops,  repair 
the  railroad  and  accumulate  supplies. 

Despairing  of  bringing  on  a  battle  by  direct  pursuit,  he 
resolved  to  cut  loose  from  his  communications  and  move 
past  Johnston's  left  flank,  and  if  possible  reach  his  line  of 
supply  at  Marietta  or  the  Chattahoochee  River.  His  forces 
having  supplies  for  twenty  days  in  wagon  crossed  the 
Etowah  on  the  23d,  and  moved  upon  various  railroads 
leading  to  the  southwest.  In  this  movement  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  was  in  the  centre,  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee on  the  right  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  left 
McCook's  cavalry,  in  front  of  the  central  army,  skirmished 
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with  cavalry  iand  infantry  at  Stilesboro*on  the  23d.  The 
day  following  indications  multiplied  that  General  Johnston 
had  discovered  the  movement  of  Sherman's  armies  to  his 
left  and  was  making  efforts  to  defeat  it 

On  the  25th,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  advanced 
upon  four  roads  under  orders  to  converge  on  Dallas.  As 
it  progressed,  resistance  was  offered  by  the  enemy  on  the 
road  leading  to  New  Hope  Church.  And  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Johnston  had  thrown  his  army  across  Sher- 
man's lige  of  march,  in  a  strong  position  about  four  miles 
from  Dallas.  As  soon  as  General  Geary's  division  in 
advance  began  to  meet  strong  resistance,  General  Thomas 
apprehended  the  situation  and  sent  from  him  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  bearing  messages,  looking  to  the  quick 
concentration  of  his  army  before  the  enemy. 

In  emergencies  no  general  was  more  prompt,  or  wise, 
in  his  dispositions.  At  the  time,  his  own  army  was  scat- 
tered, and  the  other  two  armies  were  not  near  for  quick 
support.  The  purpose  of  the  enemy  was  not  known,  and  an 
offensive  blow  was  not  improbable.  Sherman  believed  that 
he  had  struck  Johnston's  right  flank  and  proposed  to  turn 
iL  Thomas  perceiving  the  danger  to  his  scattered  forces, 
should  Johnston  take  the  offensive  with  his  concentrated 
army,  addressed  himself  to  supporting  the  troops  that 
first  engaged  the  enemy,  so  as  to  hide  the  condition  of  his 
army  and  ward  off  offense  until  his  troops  should  be 
gathered  together. 

The  operations  near  Dallas  were  very  much  like  those  at 
Resaca  in  form  and  issue.  General  Sherman  made  effort  to 
break  Johnston's  line  and  turn  his  flank,  and  finally 
after  heavy  loss  solved  the  problem,  by  moving  his  army 
by  the  left  flank  to  the  railroad  at  Ackworth,  leaving  his 
foe  free  to  take  position  on  his  communications  further 
south. 

The  operations  of  the  month  of  May  cost  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  nearly  nine  thousand  men,  of  whom  eleven 
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hundred  and  fifty-six  were  killed,  and  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  wounded.  And  there  had  been  no 
general  engagement,  and  no  success  beyond  pressing  the  en- 
emy back  by  turning  movements. 

From  the  loth  of  June  to  the  21st,  the  combined  armies 
advanced  slowly  towards  Marietta,  by  attacking  entrench- 
ments and  turning  the  enemy's  flanks.  Incessant  rain 
greatly  retarded  operations,  and  gave  great  discomfort  to 
officers  and  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  General  Sherman  had 
prescribed  shelter  tents  for  his  armies  and  had  taken  one  for 
himself  But  General  Thomas  had  been  so  far  insubordi- 
nate as  to  provide  better  appointments  for  himself  and  his 
staff  Suffering  from  the  injury  to  his  spine,  received  in 
i86d,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  himself  as  comfort- 
able as  might  be  in  such  a  campaign.  One  evening  he 
observed  that  General  Sherman,  who  had  stopped  for  the 
night  was  seemingly  in  destitution  of  the  usual  comforts  of 
a  commanding  general,  and  almost  without  attendants.  He 
thereupon  sent  a  company  of  sharp-shooters  *  from  his  own 
headquarters,  to  pitch  tents,  and  devote  themselves  in  other 
ways,  to  the  comfort  of  the  commander-in-cliief  This  com- 
pany and  their  service  were  accepted  by  General  Sherman 
for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  the  shelter  tents 
and  other  self-imposed  privations  were  thrown  aside. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  Johnston's  army  was  covering; 
Marietta,  with  his  lines  upon  the  two  Kencsaw  Moun- 
tains, and  the  ground  on  the  east  of  the  greater — the 
approach  to  the  town  from  the  north.  The  day  following 
Sherman  made  effort  to  advance  the  right  of  his  line, 
so  as  to  threaten  the  enemy's  communications  between 
Marietta  and  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  forces  making 
this  advance,  were  Hooker's  corps,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio.     This  movement  caused  Johnston  to  transfer  Hood's 

♦  7th  Independent  Co.  Ohio  shaq^-shooters,  Lieut.  McCrory  commanding. 
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corps  from  his  right  to  his  left.  In  the  afternoon.  Hood 
attacked  Hooker,  when  the  latter  had  advanced  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kulp*s  house.  The  conflict  resulted  in  the 
enemy's  repulse. 

At  this  juncture  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  recently  re- 
enforced  by  nine  thousand  men,  under  General  Blair,  was  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  east  of  the  railroad,  touching  the  left 
flank  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  near  the  base  of  the 
greater  Kenesaw.  As  shown  by  the  following  despatch 
from  Sherman  to  McPherson,  Thomas  suggested  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  attack  Marietta 
from  the  north. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  field,  Big  Shanty,  June  22nd,  1864. 

General: — General  Hooker,  this  p.  m.  advanced  to  Kulp*s  house 
two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Marietta,  and  reports  finding  three 
corps.  He  was  attacked  twice  and  successfully  repulsed  the  en- 
emy. General  Thomas  thinks  that  that  will  be  the  enemy's  tactics, 
and  that  you  ought  to  attack  Marietta  from  that  side  of  Kenesaw,  but 
I  judge  the  safer  and  better  plan  to  be  the  one,  I  indicated,  viz :  for 
you  to  leave  a  light  force  and  cover  that  flank,  and  throw  the  remain- 
der rapidly  and  as  much  out  of  view  as  possible  to  your  right. 

You  may  make  the  necessary  orders  and  be  prepared  for  rapid 
action  to-morrow.  So  dispose  matters  that  the  big  guns  of  Kenesaw 
will  do  you  as  little  mischief  as  possible. 

W.  T.  Sherman. 

Major  General. 
Major-General  McPherson, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  Sherman  had  the  alternative  of  a  turning  move- 
ment on  right  or  left,  or  a  direct  attack  on  the  enemy's 
strong  position  on  the  mountains.  General  Thomas  ex- 
pressed  a  decided  preference  for  a  movement  on  Marietta 
from  the  north.  And  when  he  made  the  suggestion  the 
approach  in  that  direction  had  just  been  uncovered  by  the 
transfer  of  Hood  s  corps  to  Johnston's  left  flank.     General 
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Johnston  thus  mentions  diis  tiansfer  in  his  dSdoBl  report: 
*'  On  the  2istyHood's  corps  was  transferred  fix>m  rig^  to 
left,  Wheeler's  cavalry  taking  charge  of  the  position  wYa/k 
it  left."  It  was  manifestly  impracticable  for  Johnston  Id 
cover  his  communications  securely  and  protect  M?iTH<f 
on  the  north  with  a  corps  or  any  strong  force  of  infintiy. 
There  was  danger  in  uncovering  the  rear  of  his  troops  on 
die  mountains,  but  it  was  not  so  great  as  in  leaving  his  con- 
munications  open  to  the  advancing  right  of  Sherman's 
armies.  And  Johnston  hoped  that  this  movement  would 
be  maintained;  and  that  his  exposure  on  the  north  wouM 
not  be  observed.  But  had  Thomas'  plan  been  adopted 
and  carried  out,  the  enemy  would  have  been  taken  at  great 
disadvantage. 

Had  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  advanced  on  Marietta 
on  the  23d,  the  confused  flight  of  Johnston's  army^  or  a 
battle  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  prepared,  would  cer- 
tainly have  resulted.  McPherson,  with  more  than  diirty 
thousand  men,  would  have  been  in  rear  of  the  mountains^ 
and  Johnston  could  have  made  no  dispositions  to  meet 
him  that  would  not  have  exposed  his  left  flank  and  his 
communications  to  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Ohio.  General  Johnston  acted  upon  a  probability  that 
would  not  have  become  actual  if  General  Thomas  had  been 
in  supreme  command.  He  would  have  thrown  an  army 
upon  the  enemy's  most  vulnerable  point,  and  this  would 
have  precipitated  a  general  engagement  where  Johnston 
had  no  defenses,  or  necessitated  his  retreat  in  daylight, 
involving  a  peril  that  he  most  strenuously  guarded  against 
throughout  the  campaign.  If  he  had  retreated,  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  would  have  been  upon  his  rear  and  the 
two  other  armies  upon  his  flank.  When,  however.  Hood's 
corps  was  taken  from  the  front  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  attitude  of  Wheeler*s  cavalry  induced  General 
McPherson  to  believe  that  the  enemy  was  massing  against 
him.    This  belief,  or  other  reasons,  caused  General  Sherman 
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to  order  his  armies  to  move  by  the  right  flank  until  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  confronted  the  mountains.  This 
movement  was  followed  by  the  disastrous  effort  to  break 
through  Johnston's  line,  where  nature  and  art  had  rendered 
his  position  exceedingly  strong.  If  Thomas  had  been  in 
command  Johnston  would  not  have  been  on  the  mountain. 
In  his  Memoirs  General  Sherman  makes  the  following 
statements : 

During  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  General  Schofield  extended 
his  right  as  far  as  prudent,  so  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  thin  out  his 
lines  correspondingly,  with  the  intention  to  make  two  strong  assaults 
at  points  where  success  would  give  us  the  greatest  advantage.  I 
had  consulted  Generals  Thomas,  McPherson  and  Schofield,  and 
we  all  agreed  that  we  could  not  with  prudence  stretch  out  any  more, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  attack  "fortified  lines,"  a  thing 
carefully  avoided  up  to  that  time.  I  reasoned,  if  he  could  make  a 
breach  anywhere  near  the  rebel  centre,  and  thrust  in  a  strong  head 
of  column,  that  with  the  one  moiety  of  our  army  we  could  hold  in 
check  the  corresponding  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  other 
sweep  in  flank  and  overwhelm  the  other  half.    * 

It  is  explicitly  stated  in  this  extract  that  General  Sher- 
man and  his  army  commanders  agreed  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attenuate  the  line  any  further,  but  is  not  made 
clear  whether  the  conclusion  that  "  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  attack  '  fortified  lines '  "  was  drawn  by  General  Sher- 
man alone,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  generals. 
It  is  certain  that  a  flank  movement  was  not  precluded  by 
the  situation  before  the  assault  of  the  27th,  since  such  a 
movement  was  successful  afterwards.  The  testimony  of  sev- 
eral of  General  Thomas*  staff  officers  is  explicit  as  to  his 
opposition  to  attacking  the  fortified  lines  before  Marietta. 
Five  days  before  the  assault  he  had  suggested  the  advance 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  that  town  from  the  north- 
east. He  opposed  a  second  assault  most  positively,  and 
was  quick  to  approve  the  movement  of  the  armies  by  the 

*  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  page  60. 
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n  jht  dink  -B-b-n  ii  wa*  frst  prooosed  by  General  Sherman. 
It  :=  z\t^s.  zz.tniz'Ct^  tr-sr  General  Tnomas  did  not  deem  it 
T.v:  tc  iCtecx/:  t-  ^:s^«'  — e  eaecay's  strong  positions. 

On  tit  "*  ;:'•;,  Gtseril  Sberrnan  directed  the  army  com- 
m^adtrs  *Zf  niike  preparations  tD  attack  the  enemy  in  force 
on  th-j  -7th_  ThoTTU.^  was  iastrjcted  to  attack  a  point  of 
his  o-An  ^election  near  his  centre,  and  McPherson,  after 
f-'l'-r.in::  i  niovemeat  on  Marietta  £rom  the  north,  to  make 
his  rc:il  attack  s-outh  and  west  from  Kenesaw.  Each 
attacking  col-mn  was  to  enieavor  to  break  a  single  point 
and  make  a  secure  lodgment  bej^ond,  and  to  follow  it  up 
toward  Marietta  and  the  railroad,  in  the  event  of  success. 

The  required  assault  was  made  early  on  the  27th,  and 
the  following  despatch  tells  the  result : 

Thomas  to  Sherman,  June  27,  1045  ^^-  • — 

• 

Yours  received.     Marker's  brigade  advanced  to  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  enemy's  breast-works,  and  was  repulsed  wth  canister  at 
short  range,  General    Marker  losing   an  arm.    General  Wagner's 
brigade  of  Newton's   division,  supporting  General  Marker,  was  so 
severely  handled  that  it  is  compjlled  to  reorganize.     Col   Mitchell's 
brigade   of  Davis'  division   captured   one  line  of  the  rebel   breast- 
works, which  they  still  hold.     McCook's  brigade  was  also  severely 
handlcfl,  nearly  cvcrv  colonel  bcin;j  killed  or  wounded.     It  is  com- 
pellcd  to  fall   bark   and   reorganize.     The  troops  are  all  too  much 
exliaustcd  to  advance,  but  wc  hold  all  that  we  have  gained. 

The  failure  of  the  assault  rendered  imperative  the  con- 
sideration of  some  other  movement.  The  views  of  General 
Thomas  apj^ear  m  the  following  despatches. 

At  10.30  1*.  M.  General  Sherman  asked  Thomas,  **  Do  you 
think  you  can  carry  any  of  the  enemy's  line?  In  answer  the 
latter  telegraphed  : 

From  Thomas  to  Sherman,  June  27: — 

Your  dispatches  of  1 145  A.  M.  and  1.30  P.  M.  received.  Davis' 
two  brigades  are  now  within  sixty  yards  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 
Pavis  reports  that  he  does  not  think  he  can  carry  the  works  by  r.s- 
•ault  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  but  he  can  hold  his 
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position,  put  in  one  or  two  batteries  to-night,  and  probably  drive 
them  out  to-morrow  morning.  General  Howard  reports  the  same. 
Their  works  are  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  thick.  In 
front  of  Howard  they  have  a  strong  abattis.  Davis'  loss  in  officers 
has  been  very  heavy.  Nearly  all  the  field  officers  of  McCook*s  bri- 
gade, with  McCook,  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  From  what  the 
officers  tell  me,  I  do  not  think  we  can  carry  the  works  by  assault  at 
this  point  to-day,  but  they  can  be  approached  by  saps  and  the 
enemy  driven  out. 

Thomas  to  Sherman,  June  27  : — 

Your  despatch  of  2.25  received.  We  still  hold  all  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  and  the  division  report  their  ability  to  hold.  They 
also  report  the  enemy's  works  exceedingly  strong,  in  fact,  so  strong 
that  they  cannot  be  carried  by  assault,  except  by  an  immense  sacri- 
fice, even  if  they  can  be  carried  at  all.  I  think,  therefore,  the  best 
chance  is  to  approach  them  by  regular  saps  if  we  can  find  a  favorable 
approach  to  batter  them  down.  We  have  already  lost  heavily  to- 
day, without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  One  or  two  more 
such  assaults  would  use  up  this  army. 

Thomas  to  Sherman,  June  27 — 6  p.  m.  : — 

"  The  assault  of  the  enemy's  works  in  my  front  was  well  arranged, 
and  the  officers  and  men  went  to  their  work  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  gallantry.  The  failure  to  carry  tliem  is  due  only  to  the 
strength  of  the  works,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  well  manned, 
thereby  enabling  the  enemy  to  hold  them  securely  against  the  assault. 
We  have  lost  nearly  two  thousand  officers  and  men,  among  them 
two  brigade  commanders.  General  Harker,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  Newton's  division,  and  Colonel  Dan  McCook,  commanding  a  bri- 
gade in  Jeff.  Davirt'  division,  both  reported  to  be  mortally  wounded, 
besides  some  six  or  eight  field  officers  killed.  Both  General  Harker 
and  Colonel  McCook  were  wounded  on  the  enemy's  breastworks, 
and  all  say  had  they  not  been  wounded  we  would  have  driven  the 
enemy  from  his  works.  Both  Generals  Howard  and  Palmer  think 
that  they  can  find  favorable  positions  on  their  lines  for  placing  bat- 
teries for  enfilading  the  enemy's  works.  We  took  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  prisoners. 

His  proposition  to  approach  the  enemy's  fortifications  by 
saps,  was  simply  a  substitute  for  a  second  assault,  but  he 
undoubtedly  preferred  a  flank  movement. 


\ 
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III  uic  ciymiig  ShtmaM  soggcstBd  ft  fluuc  movcmcBti 
and  to  this  Thoons  eagerly  acceded. 

Shennan  to  Thomas,  June  27,  1864.— 9  p.  11  :* 


AieycMwilfiBflDriskfhe  BOfvecm  Folbiii,  cottiiig  loow  IIrmi 
oornikoad?  Itwoald  bring  mittenito  acriabband  SdwfifM  has 
lecmcd  the  way. 


Thomas  to  Sherman,  Jane  27  :— 

What  force  do  jou  think  of  niorin|rwith  ?  If  with  the  greater  pot 
of  the  army,  I  think  it  decidedly  better  than  batting  against  breast- 
works twelve  feet  diick  and  strcuigiy  ahatiied. 

Thomas  to  Sherman,  June  27  :— 

How  fiu-  is  Fulton  from  the  crossing  o^  OUey's  Creek  ?  Will  «e 
have  to  cross  any  other  streams  of  much  sixe  ?  When  do  yon  widi  to 
start? 

On  the  1st  of  July,  General  Sherman  ordered  his  armies 
to  move  by  the  right  flank  to  compel  Johnston  to  abandon 
the  mountains  before  Marietta.  Thomas  was  required  to 
hold  his  position  while  McPherson  should  march  his  army 
to  the  right  to  threaten  the  enemy's  communications  at  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  When  this  general  movement  was 
fully  developed  on  the  2d  of  July,  Johnston  availed 
himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  following  night,  and  covering 
his  rear  with  defenses  at  Ruff's  Station,  and  afterwards  in 
front  of  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee,  re- 
treated in  safety  to  the  fortifications  before  Atlanta. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  campaign  Sherman's 
operations  had  a  specific  relation  to  General  Grant's  move- 
ments in  Virginia,  but  on  the  28th  of  June  he  was  freed 
from  the  obligation  to  maneuver  his  armies  with  reference 
to  the  retention  of  all  Johnston's  forces  in  Georgia.  Hitherto 
the  great  army  in  the  East  and  the  combined  armies  in  the 
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west  had  been  so  far  cooperative  that  they  were  in  turn  to 
prevent  Lee  from  sending  troops  to  Georgia,  and  Johnston 
from  detaching  troops  to  Virginia. 

The  temerity  of  General  Thomas  in  exposing  himself 
to  danger  was  illustrated  on  two  occasions  during  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Chattahoochee  River.  At  one  time  with  Gene- 
ral Davis  and  other  officers,  he  went  to  the  picket  line  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cneitiy  was  in  force  in  his  front.  On 
the  line  there  was  a  vacant  log  cabin,  and  to  this  house  the 
officers  repaired,  after  leaving  their  horses  in  a  depression 
in  the  rear.  The  cabin  proved  to  be  a  poor  protection,  as 
there  were  openings  between  the  logs,  and  a  volley  from 
the  enemy  caused  all  except  General  Thomas  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  their  horses.  The  general,  however,  walked 
slowly  back,  although  he  was  plainly  a  mark  for  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters.  At  a  gate  in  the  rear  he  stopped  and  faced 
the  enemy,  and  then  walked  slowly  to  his  horse.  He  seemed 
unwilling  to  retreat  when  alone,  and  consciously  a  target 
for  the  enemy. 

At  another  time  he  was  invited  by  General  Davis  to  ride 
in  the  rear  of  Colonel  J.  G.  Mitchell's  brigade  which  was 
sent  on  a  reconnoissance.  As  the  two  generals  rode  in  the 
rear  of  the  column  they  observed  ripe  blackberries  by  the 
roadside,  and  dismounted  to  pick  them.  While  thus  en- 
gaged bullets  began  to  fall  thickly  around  them,  from 
the  enemy's  cavalry  that  had  come  round  the  flank  of  the 
reconnoitring  column,  then  out  of  sight.  General  Thomas 
did  not  even  look  up,  but  continued  to  pick  the  berries,  re- 
marking playfully,  "Davis,  this  is  eating  blackberries  under 
difficulties."  General  Davis,  however,  became  anxious,  lest 
his  commander  should  be  killed  or  captured,  and  urged  an 
immediate  retreat. 

While  halting  his  troops  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  that  his  construction  corps  might  bring 
the  cars  to  his  camp.  General  Sherman  received  the  fol- 
lowing despatches  which  hastened  his  advance  on  Atlanta: 
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City  Point,  Virginia,  July  16,  1864,  10  a.  m. 

Major-General  Sherscan  : 

The  attempted  invasion  of  Maryland  having  failed  to  give  the 
enemy  a  finp  foothold  north,  they  are  now  returning  with  possibly 
twenty-five  thousand  troops.  All  the  men  they  have  here,  beyond 
a  sufficiency  to  hold  their  string  of  fortifications,  will  be  an  cle- 
ment of  weakness  by  eating  up  their  supplies.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  you  will  find  in  the  next  fortnight  refinforcements  on 
your  front  to  the  number  indicated  above.  I  advise,  therefore,  that 
if  you  get  Atlanta,  you  set  about  destroying  the  railroad  as  far  to  the 
east  and  south  of  you  as  possible.  Collect  all  the  stores  of  the  coun- 
try for  your  own  use,  and  select  a  point  that  you  can  hold  until  help  • 
can  be  had.  I  shall  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get  a  position  here 
which  will  hold  the  enemy  without  the  necessity  of  so  many  men.  If 
successful  I  can  detach  from  here  for  other  enterprises;  looking 
much  to  your  assistance  or  anything  elsewhere. 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Lieutenant-General. 

Washington,  July  16,  1864 — ^4.30  p.  m. 

Major-General  Sherman  : 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  wishes  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  Johnston's  being  reenforced  from  Richmond,  and  the 
importance  of  your  having  prepared  a  good  line  of  defense  against 
such  an  increase  01  rebel  force.  Also,  the  importance  of  getting  as 
large  an  amount  of  supplies  collected  at  Chattanooga  as  possible. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Major-  General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 

In  the  Field,  Chattahoochee,  Jif^  16,  1864. 

Generals  Thomas  and  McPhersox  : 

Despatches  from  Generals  Grant  and  Halleck  to-day,  speak  of 
the  enemy  having  failed  in  his  designs  in  Maryland,  and  cautioning 
me  that  Lee  may  in  the  next  fortnight  reonforce  Johnson  by  twenty 
thousand  men.  It  behooves  us  therefore  to  hurry,  so  all  will  move 
to-morrow  as  far  as  Nancy's  Creek. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
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The  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  Howard's  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  had  previously  crossed  the  river  at  points 
north  of  the  railroad  bridge.  On  the  I7th,the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee, on  the  extreme  left  at  Roswell,  crossed  the  river, 
and  moved  toward  the  Augusta  railroad,  east  of  Decatur; 
and  Palmer's,  and  Hooker's  corps,  crossed  on  pontoon 
bridges  at  Paice's  Ferry.  During  that  day  and  the  next 
the  three  armies  moved  forward,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
latter,  the  Armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Decatur,  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  between 
the  railroadon  the  right  and  the  Buckhead  road.  Atthistime 
the  two  armies  on  the  left  were  several  miles  distant 
from  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  movements  ordered 
for  the  19th  had  reference  to  their  union  before  Atlanta. 

When  Johnston  withdrew  from  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
he  posted  his  army  on  the  south  bank  of  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
making  that  stream  and  the  Chattahoochee,  below  their 
junction,  his  line,  covering  the  direct  approaches  from  the 
north.  This  line,  however,  was  not  to  be  a  defensive  one, 
but  a  base  for  offense  against  Sherman's  armies,  as  they 
shoukj  cross  the  wide  muddy  channel  of  the  creek. 

General  Johnston  had  concluded  that  the  National  armies 
had  been  so  greatly  diminished  in  strength,  that  he  could 
safely  bring  on  a  battle  in  open  field,  when  circumstances 
were  so  plainly  in  his  favor.  But  on  the  i8th  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  command  by  Lieutenant-General  John  B.  Hood. 
The  new  commander  at  once  formed  a  plan  to  crush  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  before  help  could  be  rendered  by 
either  of  the  other  two  armies,  then  so  far  from  its  left. 
Consequently,  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  and  on  the  fol 
lowing  day,  he  formed  a  line  of  battle  in  proximity  to  the 
south  bank  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  with  Stewart's  corps  on  the 
left,  Hardee's  in  the  centre,  and  Cheatham's  on  the  right. 
Cheatham's  corps,  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Georgia 
State  troops  was  entrenched  to  cover  Atlanta,  and  at  the 
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same  time  prevent  the  transfer  of  reenforcements  to  Gene- 
ral Thomas  from  the  other  two  armies. 

General  Cheatham  was  directed  to  reconnoitre  in  fipont 
of  his  leit  and  post  his  batteries  so  as  to  sweep  the  space 
between  his  position  and  the  south  branch  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  to  separate  McPherson  and  Schofield's  forces  frm 
those  of  Thomas.  With  his  other  two  corps — Stewaif  s 
and  Hardee's — Hood  proposed  to  crush  the  Army  of  Ae 
Cumberland,  and  then  to  wheel  his  whole  army  upon  SdKV 
field  and  McPherson.  It  was  intended  that  the  assault 
upon  Thomas  should  be  so  bold  and  persistent  as  to  quick- 
ly overcome  all  resistance,  and  pressing  him  back  into  the 
pocket  formed  by  the  Chattahoochee,  the  railroad  embank- 
ment and  Peach  Tree  Creek,  "  to  kill,  wound  or  capture  his 
entire  army." 

During  the  19th,  Howard's  corps,  Geary's  division  of 
the  Twentieth,  and  Davis'  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps 
crossed  Peach  Tree  Crecfk  against  positive  resistance  bjr 
the  enemy.  At  night  this  stream  divided  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  placed  it  at  a  great  disadvantage,  in  view 
of  Hood's  plan  of  operations.  On  this  day  the  two  armies 
on  the  left  moved  towards  Thomas,  but  there  was  still  a 
wide  gap  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  combined 
armies. 

Early  on  the  20th,the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  crossed  the  creek,  but  much  of  the  artilleiy 
was  necessarily  left  on  the  north  bank.  The  whole  army 
was  now  on  the  south  bank,  except  Stanley  s  division  of  the 
Fourth  corps,  which  was  in  position  to  the  left,  between  the 
north  and  south  branches,  a  position  strong  in  itself,  and 
especially  suited  for  the  flank  of  an  army,  which  was  about 
to  receive  a  blow  intended  to  effect  its  overthrow. 

As  matters  then  stood,  Thomas'  army  was  in  readiness 
to  form  line  of  battle,  should  the  enemy  attack,  but  a  con- 
flict was  not  then  expected,  since  orders  required  an  advance 
on  Atlanta. 
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(    special  field  orders  no.  39.) 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  Field  near  Decatur  July  19,  1864. 
The  whole  army  will  move  on  Atlanta  by  the  most  direct  roads 
July  20th,  beginning  at  five  o'clock,  A.  m.,  as  follows: 

I.  Major  General  Thomas  from  the  direction  of  Buckhead,  his 
left  to  connect  with  General  Schofield's  right,  about  two  miles  north- 
east of  Atlanta,  about  lot  15,  near  the  house  marked  as  Howard  and 
Colonel  Hooker. 

II.  Major-General  Schofield  by  the  road  leading  from  Dr. 
Poweirs  to  Atlanta. 

III.  Major-General  McPherson  will  follow  one  or  more  roads 
direct  from  Decatur  to  Atlanta. 

Each  army  commander  will  accept  battle  on  anything  like  fair 
terms,  but  if  the  army  reach  within  cannon  range  of  the  city  without 
receiving  artillery  or  musketry  fire,  he  will  halt,  form  a  strong  line  with 
batteries  in  position,  and  await  orders.  If  fired  on  from  the  forts  or 
buildings  of  Atlanta,  no  consideration  will  be  paid  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  occupied  by  families,  but  the  place  will  be  cannonaded 
without  the  formality  of  a  demand. 

The  General-in-Chief  will  be  with  the  centre  of  the  army,  viz : 
with  or  near  General  Schofield. 

By  order  of  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

L.  M.  Dayton, 
Aid-de-Camp. 

Compliance  with  these  orders  as  far  as  practicable  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  did  not  bring  Schofield's  right  and 
Thomas'  left  into  connection.  The  road  from  Buckhead 
to  Atlanta,  and  that  from  Dr.  Powell's  were  too  far  apart  to 
effect  this  conjunction  of  lines,  so  far  from  the  city  as  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  since  it  was  at  least  four  miles  from  the  point 
on  the  main  stream  where  the  Buckhead  road  crosses,  to 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Dr.  Powell's  crosses  the 
south  branch. 

In  moving  to  the  left,  Stanley's  and  Wood's  divisions 
marched  on  a  road  leading  to  Decatur,  and  having  restored 
a  bridge  burnt  by  the  enemy,  crossed  the  south  branch  of 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  three  miles  from  the  Buckhead  road, 
so  that  the  gap  between  these  two  divisions  and  Newton's^ 
16 
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on  that  road,  was  little,  if  any,  less  than  three  miles ;  and 
if  they  moved  to  the  left  after  reaching  the  south  bank, 
the  distance  was  more  than  three  miles  at  the  time  of  the 
action.  ^ 

At  this  juncture  there  were  nine  divisions  of  infantry  in 
aggregate  in  the  Armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  in  con- 
junction on  the  left,  and  the  same  number  in  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.     And  if  it  was  impracticable  to  fill  the 
gap  between  the  wings  by  the  movement  of  one  or  both  by 
the  flank,  and  if  they  were  not  each  strong  enough  to  fight 
successfully  the  whole  Confederate  army,  it  was  certainly 
an  error  to  diminish  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  when  it 
was  advancing  to  meet  a  combination  formed  by  General 
Hood  to  crush  it     But  by  General  Sherman's  order,  Stan- 
ley's and  Wood's  divisions  were  taken  from  Thomas,  and 
marched  by  the  flank  to  close  on  General  Schofield's  right, 
giving  eleven  divisions  to  the  left  wing,  and  leaving  seven 
divisions  with  Thomas,  when,  for   the  first  time  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  enemy  in  his  full  strength  was  to  take  the  offen- 
sive.    To  place  Thomas  at  still   greater  disadvantage,  the 
general  movement  on  Atlanta  threw  his  h^ft  division  for- 
ward in  air  on  the    Buckhead    road.       General    Johnston 
had  planned  to  take  the  offensive  against  Sherman's  armies 
at   Peach   Tree   Crock;    and   General    Hood   had   indulged 
himself  in  the  delusion  that  he  could  crush  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland    as  a  whole   on    the   south  bank   of  that 
stream.     As  the  outcome  of  these  projects,  the  blow  fell  on 
Thomas  when  bereft  of  two  divisions  and  a  secure  flank. 

In  preparation  for  the  advance  on  Atlanta,  General 
Thomas  directed  General  Newton  of  the  Fourth  corps  to 
move  his  division  from  the  bank  of  the  creek  and  ascend 
the  hill  in  proximity  on  the  south.  The  road  led  over  a 
spur  projecting  towards  the  stream  and  commanding  the 
low  ground  covered  with  trees  and  bushes  to  the  left. 
Newton  had  but  four  pieces  of  artiller}- ;  but  on  reaching 
this  spur,  he  said  to  Captain  Goodspeed,  his  chief  of  artil- 
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leiy:  "It  is  well  to  have  a  reserve,  put  two  guns  here.*' 
His  division  then  advanced  to  the  hill  with  a  strong  skir- 
mish line  in  front,  which  was  soon  arrested  by  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy.  Newton  then  placed  Kimballs  brigade  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  Blake's  on  the  left,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery  between  them,  and  held  Bradley's  on  the  road 
in  rear.  He  then  reported  to  General  Thomas  his  impres- 
sion that  the  situation  had  an  "  ugly  look."  In  the  mean- 
time his  troops  built  a  rail  barricade. 

Soon  after  Newton's  advance,  Geary's  division  of  the 
Twentieth  corps  moved  nearly  abreast,  taking  position 
some  distance  to  the  right,  across  a  depression,  and  also 
constructed  a  barricade.  Williams'  division  of  the  same 
corps  formed  on  Geary's  right,  in  the  woods,  closely  con- 
necting with  Johnson's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps, 
while  Ward's  division,  also  of  the  Twentieth  corps,  re- 
mained on  the  low  ground  facing  the  depression  between 
Newton  and  Geary. 

Beyond  the  line  of  hills  upon  which  these  divisions  had 
taken  position  was  first,  a  depression  and  then,  another 
series  of  hills,  and  upon  these  Hood  had  posted  his  attack- 
ing forces.  He  had  maneuvered  to  hide  his  purpose  that 
he  might  attack  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  while 
it  was  constructing  defenses.  To  this  end  he  had 
withdrawn  his  skirmishers,  and  had  sent  men  into  our  lines 
to  report  that  the  enemy  was  not  in  front  in  force. 

But  although  a  battle  was  not  expected  on  the  hills 
south  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  neither  Thomas  nor  his  army 
were  surprised  when  it  opened.  A  battle  here  had  not 
been  indicated  by  the  manner  of  the  required  movement 
on  Atlanta,  nor  by  the  removal  of  two  divisions  from  his 
left  iifter  his  army  had  crossed  the  stream.  But  under 
the  circumstances  better  preparations  for  an  action  could 
not  have  been  made. 

About  3  p.  M.,  Hardee's  central  division  advancing  in 
strong  lines,  without  skirmishers,  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
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Newton  in  front  as  initial  to  assaults  by  divisions,  in  echelon, 
from  right  to  left.     Soon  Geary's  and  Williams'    divisions 
and  Colonel  Anson  McCook's  brigade  of  Johnson's  division 
were  hotly  engaged.     Newton  was  isolated  for  a  time,  the 
enemy  bending  back  the   right  of  Kimball's   brigade  and 
the  left  of  Blake's,  and  Bate's  division  having  passed  round 
Newton's  flank  on  the  low  wooded  ground,  and   appeared 
far  to  his  left  and  rear.    The  two  guns  left  on  the  spur  and  a 
few  soldiers  from  his  broken  skirmish  line  drove  back  this 
flanking  force,  while  Ward's  division  advanced  promptly, 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  depression  between  him  and 
Geary.     From  first  to  last  all  Hood's  direct  attacks  were 
repulsed.     The  crisis  came  with  the  re-appearance  of  Bate's 
flivision  to  the  left  and  rear  of  Newton.     At  this  juncture 
General  Thomas  rode  to  the  bridge  and  ordered  two  bat- 
teries which  had  just  crossed  to  ascend  the   hill,  on  the 
road,  and  hastening  their  movement  by  using  his  sword  to 
keep  the  horses  at  a  gallop,  he  planted  these  guns  with  the 
two  left  by  Newton,  on  the  spur.    Here  he  sat  on  his  horse 
and  directed  their  fire.     They  were  loaded  with  ordinary 
metal  for  short  range  and  in  addition  with  musket  balls  in 
"•reat   abundance.      By    his    conduct    and  his   swiftness  in 
movini^    and    firing    his   artillery — his     only    resource — he 
saved  his  flank,  and  defeated  the  enemy.    Seldom  has  an  ar- 
mv  commander  done  so  much,  by  direct   act,  to    defeat  an 
enemy  and  win  a  victory.     And   General  Newton   has  de- 
scribed to  the  writer,   the  imposing  appearance  of  General 
Thomas,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse,  calm  and  resolute,  in  the 
rear  of  the   guns. 

Hood  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  failure  of  Hardee  to 
attack  with  vigor.  lUit  the  dead  and  wounded,  thickly 
strewn  in  front  of  Newton's  and  Ward's  divisions  and 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  former,  disprove  this  alle- 
gation. General  Hood's  plan,  formed  and  put  on  trial  in 
expectation  of  success  against  the  entire  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, utterly  miscarried  as  against  four  divisions  and 
one   brigade    of  that   army.       Cheatham,  posted    and  en- 
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trenched  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  forces  to  Thomas  from 
the  Armies  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee,  fought  only 
the  divisions  which  moved  from  Thomas  in  the  opposite 
direction  early  in  the  day.  The  distance  between  the  right 
of  Wood's  division  and  the  left  of  Newton's,  was  at  least 
two  miles,  since  the  former  was  beyond  the  confluence  of 
the  two  branches  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  that  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  miles   from  the  Buckhead  road. 

The  issue  of  this  battle  gave  proof  that  Thomas  vnas 
right  in  asserting  that  he  could  whip  the  Confederate 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  with  his  own  army.  At  the  time 
of  the  severest  fighting  an  orderly  rode  up  to  General 
Newton,  stating  that  he  had  a  despatch  for  him  from 
General  Howard.  Accepting  this  statement  as  true, 
Newton  read  the  message,  which  directed  that  a  forward 
movement  should  be  made  as  there  were  none  of  the  ene- 
my's troops  between  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  Atlanta,  but 
did  not  then  notice  by  whom  it  had  been  sent  or  to  whom 
addressed.  He  said  to  the  orderly:  "Tell  General  Howard 
what  you  see  here,"  and  put  the  despatch  in  his  pocket. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  observed  that  it  had  been  sent 
by  General  Sherman  to  General  Thomas. 

Two  days  later  Hood  took  the  offensive  against  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  His  first  attacks  were  successful, 
but  he  was  again  discomfited  in  the  final  issue.  Early 
in  the  action  General  McPherson  fell,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Major  General  John  A.  Logan. 

From  the  22nd  of  July  to  the  2Sth  of  August,  the 
combined  armies  operated,  against  Atlanta.  There  was 
severe  fighting  during  this  period  in  offense  and  defense. 
Sherman  gradually  extended  his  entrenchments  to  his  right, 
south  of  the  city  towjirds  East  Point,  in  hope  of  overlap- 
ping Hood's  fortifications.  But  as  the  southern  ends  of 
the  two  lines  of  fortifications  kept  abreast  in  their  southern 
extension,  the  project  of  gaining  Atlanta  in  this  way  was 
finally  abandoned.     At  times  General  Sherman  thought  of 
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storming  the  enemy's  fortifications  ;  but  to  such  a  measure 
General  Thomas  was  positively  opposed. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Sherman  said :  "  Instead  of  going 
round  East  Point,  I  would  prefer  the  enemy  to  weaken,  so 
we  may  break  through  at  some  point,  and  wish  you  to 
continue  to  make  such  an  effort  I  will  instruct  Howard 
to  do  the  same  about  the  head  of  Utoy  Creek,  his  right" 
The  next  day  General  Thomas  replied :  "  I  will  keep  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  fully  occupied  by  threatening  all 
along  my  front ;  but  I  have  no  hopes  of  breaking  through 
his  lines  anywhere  in  my  front  as  long  as  he  has  a  respecta- 
ble force  to  defend  them.  My  troops  are  so  thinned  out, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  an  assaulting  column 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  an  attack  sure." 

As  the  alternative  was,  assault  or  turning  movement, 
General  Sherman  decided  to  throw  his  armies  upon  the 
Macon  railroad.  On  the  9th  of  August  General  Thomas 
rode  to  the  Chattahoochee  River  to  select  a  position  for  one 
of  his  corps  and  a  cover  for  the  surplus  trains  of  the  ar- 
mies. From  that  day  to  the  24th,  General  Sherman  post- 
poned his  flank  movement  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  to 
trv  tlie  effect  of  cavalrv  raids  on  the  communications  of 
the  eiicniy.  These  raids  were  partially  successful,  but  did 
not  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  Atlanta. 
I^^inally  Sherman  directed  the  army  commanders  to  make 
preparations  for  a  general  movement  to  the  south.  When 
this  scheme  was  perfected,  and  a  time  suggested  by  Sher- 
man to  put  it  on  trial,  Thomas  asked  for  a  few  days* 
delay  to  accumulate  tl^e  requisite  amount  of  forage  and 
to  rest  and '*  shoe-up "  his  cavalry  horses.  He  was  un- 
willing to  assault  the  strong  fortifications  before  Atlanta, 
and,  therefore,  gave  cordial  support  to  the  turning  move- 
ment. His  despatches  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a 
short  delay  arc  subjoined  : 

The   teams   of  my   command   have  only  five   days'  forage  on 
hand ;  otherwise  my  command  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  move- 
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xnent  to-morrow.    Colonel  McKay  tells  me  that  in  three  days  the 
whole  army  could  be  supplied  with  ten  days*  forage. 

I  would  like  to  commence  the  movement  without  being  hurried, 
and  can  do  so  by  Thursday  night.  !  think  the  cavalry  ought  to  have 
a  little  rest  and  time  to  shoe  up.  I  will  be  perfectly  prepared  by 
Thursday  with  provisions  and  can  arrange  to  get  forage  by  Sandtown 
the  day  after,  if  forage  comes  down. 

On  the  26th  the  withdrawal  of  the  armies  from  position 
before  Atlanta  was  begun.  The  Twentieth  corps,  Major- 
General  H.  W.  Slocum,  commanding,  moved  back  to  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  the  Fourth  corps,  Major-General  D. 
S.  Stanley,  commanding,  and  Garrard's  cavalry  division, 
covering  the  movement.  The  next  day  the  Fourteenth 
corps.  Brevet  Major-General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  commanding, 
withdrew  from  position.* 

On  the  30th,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Joncsboro',  and  on  that  day  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  moved  eastward  from  the  West  Point  railroad 
to  the  Macon  road,  and  thus  connected  with  the  Army  of 
Ohio.  By  this  time  General  Hood  had  posted  two  corps, 
Hardee's  and  Lee's,  to  attack  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  drive  it  across  Flint  River.  These  corps  attacked 
Howard  on  the  31st,  and  were  repulsed.  Lee's  corps  then 
withdrew  to  Rough  and  Ready.  The  next  day  the  two 
armies  on  the  left  moved  towards  Jonesboro'.  The  Four- 
teenth corps  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, or  two  corps  of  that  army,  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth, 
the  Seventeenth  corps  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  having  been 
sent  to  the  rear  of  Jonesboro'.  That  evening  the  Fourteenth 
corps,  in  presence  of  General  Thomas  and  by  his  order, 
attacked  Hardee's  corps,  posted  behind  entrenchments,  and 

•General  Howard  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  soon  after  the  death  of  General  McPherson  ;  General  Stanley  to 
the  Fourth  corps ;  General  Slocum  to  the  Twentieth  in  room  of  General  Hooker, 
relieved  at  his  own  request ;  and  General  Davis  to  the  Fourteenth  corps  in  place  of 
General  Pdmer,  relieved  in  the  same  way. 
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dislodged  it  It  was  meet  that  the  Fourteenth  corps  should 
make  the  only  really  successful  assault  of  the  campaign, 
when  for  the  last  time  it  was  to  be  in  battle  under  its  old 
commander.  The  enemy  regarded  this  attack  as  one  of 
extreme  temerity,  in  view  of  the  issue  of  previous  assaults 
by  either'  of  the  opposing  armies.  Nevertheless  one  thou- 
sand men,  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  -  seven  battle  fla^ 
were  captured  in  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Why  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  did  not  wheel  upon  Hardee's  flank 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  in  front  is  not  apparent 

The  issue  of  the  two  actions  at  Jonesboro  was  decisive 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  ist  of  September  General  Hood 
with  Stewart's  corps,  left  Atlanta  to  support  the  remainder 
of  his  army.  After  the  second  defeat  of  Hardee  at  Jones- 
boro', an  immense  amount  of  war  material  and  railroad 
transportation  was  destroyed  at  Atlanta,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  September  2nd,  the  city  was  formally  surren- 
dered to  Colonel  Cobum,  commanding  the  advance  brijgade 
of  the  Twentieth  corps.  On  that  day  Sherman  advanced 
to  Lovcjoy's  Station,  but  after  some  hard  fighting  by  Wood's 
and  Kimball's  divisions  of  the  Fourth  corps,  he  issued  or- 
ders for  the  concentration  of  his  armies  at  Atlanta. 

In  this  campaign  General  Thomas  approved  of  no  move- 
ment which  was  a  failure,  he  disapproved  of  none  which 
was  a  success,  and  whenever  his  advice  was  rejected  the 
outcome  proved  that  his  plan  would  have  met  with  every 
condition  of  success. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DISCUSSION  OF  NEW  PLANS— NORTHWARD  ADVANCE  OF  HOOD'S  ARMY- 
DIVISION  OF  THE  ARMIES— MARCH  TO  THE  SEA— THOMAS  CHARGED 
WITH   DEFENSE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


THE  possession  of  Atlanta  was  not  a  solution  of  the 
great  western  problem.  This  city  gave  name  to  a 
campaign;  but  it  was  not  General  Sherman's  chief  objective 
in  that  campaign.  His  paramount  objective  from  May  to 
September,  1864,  was  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see; and  while  that  army  maintained  its  organization,  the  pre- 
scribed object  of  his  advance  from  Chattanooga  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men  was  unattained.  Atlanta  as  a  rail- 
road centre  and  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material 
was  of  great  value  to  the  South.  But  itwas  not  a  strategic 
point  of  the  first  importance,  since  it  was  easily  turned  by 
Sherman,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Hood.  It  was  so  far 
from  General  Sherman's  base  of  supplies,  that  no  plan  for 
aggression  southward  from  that  city  could  be  formed  that 
did  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  his  northern  source  of 
supply.  The  problems  demanding  solution  after  he  had 
gained  Atlanta  were  far  more  intricate  than  the  one  which 
was  partially  solved  by  its  capture. 

The  fact  that  their  largest  western  army  could  not  hold 
this  city  was  exceedingly  depressing  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, and  the  production  of  this  effect  was  after  all  the  great- 
est result  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  The  country  was  of 
no  value  to  the  National  cause  except  for  the  movement 

of  armies,  and  its  loss  opened  to  the  enemy  the  way  for 
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offensive  operations.  Hood,  having  no  city  to  defend 
and  no  railroad  to  guard,  was  free  to  move  in  any  direction 
that  promised  success.  The  Atlanta  campaign  threw  upon 
the  Confederate  authorities  the  alternative  of  submission  to 
the  National  Government,  or  the  concentration  of  their 
western  forces  to  turn  back  the  invading  armies  from  At- 
lanta and  restore  hopes  to  their  troops  and  their  people. 
The  situatfon  of  the  enemy  was  clearly  revealed  by  Mr. 
Davis  in  a  despatch  to  General  Hood : 

Richmond,  September  5th,  1864. 
General  J  B.  Hood  : — ^Your  despatches  of  yesterday  received. 
The  necessity  for  reenforcements  was  realized,  and  every  effort  made 
to  brinj^  forward  reserves,  militia,  and  detailed  men  for  the  purpose. 
Polk,  Maury,  S.  D.  Lee  and  Jones  have  been  drawn  on  to  fullest 
extent.  E.  K.  Smith  has  been  called  on.  No  other  resource  remains. 
It  is  now  requisite  that  absentees  be  brought  back,  the  addition 
required  from  the  surrounding  country  be  promptly  made  available, 
and  that  the  means  in  hand  be  used  with  energy  proportionate  to 
the  country's  need.  Jefferson  Davis. 

While  therefore  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  were  look- 
ing for  a  definite  objective  south  of  Atlanta  for  the  armies 
that  were  rcstiiii^  in  that  city  in  September,  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  western  generals  were  busy  in  forming  a  plan  which 
should  unite  for  its  execution  all  their  available  forces  im- 
mediately east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  the 
utmost  stretch  of  hope  they  promised  to  the  Southern 
people  the  restoration  of  the  earlier  military  s/a/t/s  in  the 
West.  The  first  step  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  was 
to  force  Sherman  and  his  armies  out  of  Georgia  by  the 
movement  of  Hood's  army  upon  their  communications,  and 
then  provision  was  to  be  made  for  resulting  contingencies 
by  the  transfer  of  the  trans-Mississippi  troops  to  Tennessee. 
It  was  expected  that  a  bold  movement  to  the  North  would 
inspirit  the  army,  whose  morale  had  been  impaired  by  pro- 
tracted and  unsuccessful  defense ;  that  deserters  would  be 
restored  to  their  colors,  and  recruits  gathered  in  large  num- 
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bers,  for  a  grand  effort  to  regain  lost  territory,  and  in  the 
end,  establish  the  cause  itself.  To  carry  out  this  plan  the 
trans-Mississippi  troops  were  to  be  joined  with  Hood's 
army,  and  to  give  unity  and  appropriate  expression  to  the 
projected  operations,  General  Beauregard,  who  had  pre- 
viously urged  the  abandonment  of  the  great  Southern  cities, 
including  Richmond,  that  a  vast  army  might  be  concen- 
trated for  an  advance  to  the  North,  was  given  the  command 
of  the  military  departments  between  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi  River.  These  troops  had  been 
previously  ordered  to  cross  the  great  river,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  General  Canby.  The  new  plan  proposed  a 
repetition  of  the  effort  to  transfer  them,  not  as  before  to 
defend  Southern  cities  and  productive  territory,  but  to 
capture  Northern  cities  and  gather  supplies  from  Northern 
soil.  Prospectively  Hood's  army  was  to  become  bolder 
as  it  grew  stronger  in  its  northward  march. 

This  then  was  the  plan  which  having  previously  miscar- 
ried in  some  of  its  features  was  utterly  defeated  at  Nash- 
ville. It  was  first  put  upon  trial  against  all  the  National 
forces  in  the  West ;  it  was  defeated  after  the  withdrawal  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  men  that  had  resisted  its  first 
stage  of  development.  Though  a  failure  in  the  end,  who 
will  say  that  it  was  not  the  best  plan  that  could  have  been 
adopted  by  the  enemy  ?  Both  the  North  and  the  South 
were  at  the  time  making  final  efforts.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  National  forces  was  mainly  represented  by  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  combined  armies  under  Sherman, 
while  Lee's  and  Hood's  armies  correspondingly  represented 
the  strength  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  And  at  no  time 
during  the  war  had  success  in  the  West  depended  more 
fully  on  the  quick  reenforcement  of  the  Confederate  Army 
of  the  Tennessee. 

While  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  were  busy  with  the 
problem  of  a  campaign  beyond  Atlanta,  General  Hood 
gave  Sherman  other  employment  by  putting  on  trial  the 
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second  g^rand  Confederate  scheme,  of  throwing  our  annia 
back  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Late  in  September,  reports  reached  Atlanta  that  Hood's 
army  was  in  motion.  It  was  supposed,  at  first,  that  Hood 
was  marching  into  Northern  Alabama,  the  first  steps  in  his 
circuit  round  Atlanta  indicating  such  a  destination.  But  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  he  was  moving  upon  Sherman's 
communications  in  Georgia.  About  the  same  time  news 
came  from  the  north  that  Forrest  was  operating  against  the 
line  of  Sherman's  communications  in  Tennessee.  On  the 
26th  of  September  Sherman  sent  Newton's  division  of 
the  Fourth  corps  to  Tennessee  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  garrisons  in  repelling  Forrest.  Three  days  later,  he 
sent  General  Thomas  with  Morgan's  division  of  the  Four- 
teenth corps  to  Tennessee.  These  dispositions  were  not 
necessary  as  against  Forrest,  who  had  been  driven  to  the 
west  by  Generals  Rousseau,  Granger  and  Steedman,  but 
in  part  made  provision  against  a  menace  by  Hood's  entire 
army.  The  duty  of  defending  the  vital  communications  in 
Tennessee  with  only  two  divisions  of  his  army,  besides  his 
local  garrisons,  was  thus  devolved  upon  General  Thomas. 
Unconsciously  he  had  entered  upon  a  campaign  which, 
though  beset  with  embarrassments  through  all  of  its  stages, 
was  in  its  outcome  to  bring  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
career. 

General  Thomas  had  hardly  reached  Chattanooga  before 
telegraphic  communications  with  General  Sherman  were 
broken  ;  and,  for  several  days  thereafter,  the  operations  in 
Georgia  were  involved  in  mystery.  September  30th 
Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  moved  upon 
Sherman's  rail  communications.  The  latter  at  once  put  live 
of  his  corps  in  hot  pursuit,  leaving  the  Twentieth  corps  at 
Atlanta.  When  it  was  known  at  the  North  that  Hood 
was  in  Sherman's  rear  and  had  captured  garrisons  at 
Ackworth,  Big  Shanty,  Dalton  and  Tilton,  there  was  uni- 
versal alarm.     It  was  known  that  Thomas  had   not  suf- 
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ficient   force  to  arrest,  or   greatly  retard   the  advance  of 
the  enemy  into  Tennessee. 

This  emergency  had  not  been  anticipated  by  Sherman, 
and  consequently  adequate  preparations  had  not  been  made 
to  meet  it.  At  best  the  troops  in  Tennessee  were  only  equal 
to  the  defense  of  the  railroads  against  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

In  their  consternation  at  Washington  and  City  Point, 
the  military  authorities  hurried  a  few  troops  to  Tennessee 
from  the  North,  but  Thomas,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
received  more  suggestions  than  reenforcements  when  he 
needed  the  latter,  and  not  the  former. 

When  General  Grant  learned  that  Hood  had  captured 
the  garrison  at  Dalton,  and  had"  advanced  thence  nearly 
to  Lafayette,  he  inferred  that  Chattanooga  was  his  objec- 
tive, and  advised  Thomas  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the 
railroad  leading  from  Columbia  to  Decatur  and  thence  to 
Stevenson.  But  the  latter  did  not  act  in  accordance  with 
this  advice,  and  the  subsequent  movement  of  the  enemy 
to  the  west  justified  his  decision.  Hood  had  no  thought 
of  attacking  such  fortifications  as  enclosed  Chattanooga 
when  he  could  so  easily  pass  around  them.  He  had 
hoped  that  his  army  would  have  been  so  inspirited  by  its 
successful  march  to  Northern  Georgia  that  he  could  there 
offer  to  meet  Sherman  in  a  general  engagement.  But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  He  then  proposed  to  march  to 
Gunter's  Landing,  cross  the  river  into  Tennessee,  capture 
Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  defeat  Thomas  wherever  he 
should  present  himself,  march  to  Nashville,  and  thence  into 
Kentucky.*  Had  he  thrown  himself  boldly  upon  Sher- 
man's divided  army  at  Gaylesville  he  might  have  won  a 
great  victory. 

When  Hood  moved  to  the  west  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lafayette,  General  Thomas  sent  Schoficld  up  Lookout 
Valley  with  Newton  s  and  Morgan's  divisions  to  oppose  him 

♦  "Advance  and  Retreat,"  by  General  J.  B.  Hood,  pp.  266-7. 
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should  he  turn  to  the  northwest  across  that  valley.     When 
afterwards  he  moved  in  apparent  menace   to    Bridgeport, 
Schofield  was  directed  by  Thomas  to  move  to  Caperton's 
Ferr}%  a  few  miles  below  that  place.     This  latter  movement 
was  condemned  by  General   Sherman,  although  it  was  di- 
rectly in  anticipation  of  Hood's  meditated  movement  to  that 
point  and  other  places  on  the  line  of  communications  be- 
tween Chattanooga  and  Nashville.     Gunter  s   Landing  is 
below  Bridgeport,  but  Hood  proposed  to  cross  the  Tennes- 
see there  and  then  move  northeast.     Had  he  carried  out  his 
plan,  these  troops  at  Caperton's  Ferry  would  have  been 
near  the  line  of  his  advance.     October  17th  General  Sher- 
man telegraphed  to  Schofield  :  "  Your  first  move  on  Tren- 
ton and  Valley  Head  was  right,  the  move  to  defend  Caper- 
ton's  Ferry  is  wrong.     Notify  General  Thomas  of  these  my 
views."  This  movement  was  useless,  but  only  inconsequence 
of  Hood's  change  of  plan.     Before  rjeachingGunter's  Land- 
ing he  learned  that  it  was  impossible  for  Forrest  to  join  him 
on  the  line  of  his  proposed  advance  to  Nashville,  and  conse- 
quently he  turned  towards  Decatur. 

October  26th  Hood  sent  part  of  his  army  to  threaten 
that  town.  lie  called  this  menace  a  "slight  demon- 
stration "  to  cover  the  movement  of  his  army  to  the  west. 
He  would,  however,  have  grasped  the  Tennessee  River  at 
that  point,  had  it  been  abandoned  as  General  Grant  sug- 
gested. But  when  Hood's  forces  appeared  before  the  town, 
General  Thomas  was  able  to  send  reinforcements  from 
Chattanooga,  and  this  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  his 
unerring  foresight.  Upon  finding  that  Decatur  was  held 
by  a  strong  force,  and  having  lost  some  men  in  an  action 
brought  on  by  Granger  outside  of  his  defenses,  Hood 
turned  down  the  river  to  Tuscumbia,  to  meet  reenforce- 
ments,  establish  a  new  line  of  supply  from  Corinth  as  a 
base,  and  perfect  his  preparations  for  advancing  into  Ten- 
nessee. 

Thus  without  serious  opposition  Hood   had   executed 
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that  part  of  the  general  plan,  which,  at  the  beginning,  had 
been  assigned  his  army.  He  was  now  comparatively  near 
Nashville,  near  his  base  of  supplies,  at  Corinth,  and  nearer 
his  expected  reinforcements  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  than  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  cam- 
paign. He  had  drawn  General  Sherman  with  most  of  his 
forces  to  Northern  Georgia,  but  not  out  of  that  State  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  predicted  by  Mr.  Davis. 

In  the  mean  time  Sherman  had  repeatedly  sought 
General  Grant's  permission  to  turn  from  the  pursuit  of 
Hood  and  with  his  three  armies  march  to  the  sea.  But 
Grant  had  refused  for  a  time ,  he  then  gave  his  consent, 
and  afterwards  recalled  it.  After  Hood  had  marched  to 
the  west,  Sherman's  requests  were  repeated,  and,  though 
at  first  denied,  were  finally  granted  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. 

General  Thomas  had  been  anxious  to  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign south  from  Atlanta  with  his  own  army  *  but  he  was 
opposed  to  General  Sherman's  project  of  moving  with  all 
his  field  forces  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  General  Hood 
had  established  himself  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  Florence. 
He  therefore  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  be  left  behind 
to  defend  Tennessee  with  inadequate  resources.  He  was 
opposed  also  to  the  division  of  his  own  army,  especially 
when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  to  be  taken  from  him.  He 
telegraphed  to  Sherman  October  17th:   "I  hope  you  will 

•General  W.  F.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  states  what  follows: 
••  In  June  1865  1  met  General  Thomas  at  West  Point.     I  had  not  seen  him 
after  we  parted  at  Chattanooga  and  he  sat  down  and  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlnnta.  and  told  me  of  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings against  Hood,  Mpnding  up  in  the  victory  at  Nashville. 

*•  He  also  said  to  me  that  after  he  had  entered  Atlanta,  he  (Thomas)  went  to 
Sherman  and  said, '  now  you  have  no  more  use  for  me,  let  me  take  my  little  com- 
mand and  go  eastward  to  the  se?.'  Sherman  replied  to  him  that  he  could  not 
take  the  responsibility  without  consulting  General  Grant,  which  he  would  do 
while  they  were  repairing  damages  and  refitting  the  army  ;  that  he  heard  nothing 
more  of  it  till  he  with  his  little  army  was  ordered  to  face  Hood — the  only  effec- 
tive organixation  in  the  southwest— while  Sherman  took  his  army  to  encounter 
the  Georgia  militia  tmder  Cobb." 
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adopt  Grant's  idea  of  turning  Wilson  loose,  rather  than 
undertake  the  plan  of  a  march,  with  the  whole  bnt 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  General  Grant 
cannot  cooperate  with  you  as  at  first  arranged."  There  is 
here,  doubtless  an  allusion  to  a  plan  discussed  at  Atlanta, 
involving  the  cooperation  of  General  Grant,  at  some  point 
in  Georgia  or  South  tlarolina.  At  this  date  Sherman  had 
not  promised  to  detach  any  of  his  field  forces  for  the 
defense  of  Tennessee,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  Hood 
would  enter  that  State.*  The  next  day  Thomas  tc^^ 
graphed:  "I  have  received  your  despatch  from  Ship's 
Gap  of  yesterday  noon.  Am  ready  to  carry  out  your 
orders  should  Hood  attempt  to  come  into  Tennessee. 
General  Wilson  will  take  a  duplicate  of  this  to  you  and 
will  explain  my  views  on  your  plan  of  operations.  *  *  ♦ 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  don't  wish — ^to  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  defense  of  Tennessee,  unless  you  and  the 
authorities  at  Washington  deem  it  absolutely  necessaiy." 

Thomas  obeyed  Sherman's  order  and  sent  to  him 
Newton's  and  Morgan's  divisions.  And  the  recall  of  these 
troops  plainly  indicated  that  Sherman  then  intended  to 
march  to  the  sea  with  his  three  armies,  committing  to 
Thomas  the  defense  of  Tennessee  with  his  local  garrisons 
and  such  other  troops  as  could  be  drawn  from  the  north 
and  west.  It  is  not  clear  from  General  Thomas'  subse- 
quent utterances  whether  or  not  he  was  opposed  to  the 
march  to  the  sea  with  the  forces  finally  taken  by  General 
Sherman.  But  since  that  movement  threw  upon  him  the 
defense  of  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
discouragement,  the  discussion  of  the  '*  March  to  the  Sea" 
is  pertinent  to  this  story. 

The   march   to  Savannah,  while   Hood's   army  was  in 
Northern  Alabama  was  the  abandonment  by  Sherman  of 


♦  General  Sherman  had  said  :  "  Hood  is  not  going  to  enter  Tennessee.  Keep 
enough  force  to  watch  the  river  below  and  at  the  shoals,  and  let  all  the  rest  march 
to  me  or  to  reSnforce  the  railroad." 
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>ne  of  the  two  great  objectives  announced  for  the  two 
rreat  cooperative  campaigns  which  began  in  May  1864. 
^^e's  army,  rather  than  Richmond  was  Grant's  objective, 
jid  Johnston's  army  rather  than  Atlanta  was  Sherman's. 
rhe  two  cities  in  the  rear  of  these  armies  respectively, 
irere  only  secondary  objectives.  And  they  were  com- 
paratively of  no  importance  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
wo  armies  which  so  long  fought  before  them.  But  the 
narch  to  the  sea  was  to  be  made,  not  only  when  Hood's 
trmy  was  farther  north  than  in  May  1864,  but  when  the 
novement  would  give  back  to  the  enemy  the  city  of  At- 
anta,  and  more  of  Georgia  than  had  been  gained  by  the 
operations  and  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  General 
Jherman  himself  did  not  justify  his  march  for  the  reason 
hat  it  was  strategic.  October  19th  he  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
:ral  Halleck :  '*  This  movement  is  not  purely  military  or 
trategic,  but  it  will  illustrate  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Jouth."     And  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  General  Grant^: 

On  the  supposition,  always,  that  Thomas  can  hold  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  very  shortly  be  able  to  assume  the  offensive  as 
^inst  Beauregard,  I  propose  to  act  in  such  manner  against  the 
naterial  resources  of  the  South  as  utterly  to  negative  Davis' 
toasted  threats  and  promises  of  protection.  If  we  can  march  a 
fcU  appointed  army  right  through  this  territory,  it  is  a  demonstra- 
ion  to  the  world  foreign  and  domestic,  that  we  have  a  power  which 
Davis  cannot  resist    This  is  not  war,  but  rather  statesmanship. 

But  this  march  was  strategic,  in  so  far  as  it  had  relation  to 
grant's  operations  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  long  march  to  give 
lid  to  Grant ;  but  Sherman  regarded  it  as  a  "  *  shift  of 
)ase/  as  the  transfer  of  a  strong  army,  which  had  no 
)pponent,  and  had  finished  its  then  work,  from  the  interior 
o  a  point  on  the  sea-coast,  from  which  it  could  achieve 
)ther  important  results.  I  considered  this  march  as  a 
neans  to  an  end,  and  not  as  an  essential  act  of  war.  *  *  * 
[  simply  moved  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  as  one  step  ia 
17 
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the  direction  of  Richmond,  a  movement  that  had  to  be  met 
and  defeated,  or  the  war  was  necessarily  at  an  end."  * 

In  this  view  this  movement  was  strategic,  but  in  fevor 
of  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  West,  since  it  trans- 
ferred to  the  Atlantic  coast  an  immense  army  before  the 
great  problem  in  the  West  had  been  solved,  and  by  chang- 
ing the  conditions  of  its  solution,  endangered  all  that  had 
been  previously  gained.  The  Confederate  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  had  come  out  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  some- 
what reduced  in  strength,  but  with  organization  intact, 
and  was  on  the  offensive,  in  hope  of  such  accretions  as 
would  render  it  relatively  stronger  than  it  had  been  six 
months  before,  as  against  all  the  forces  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  discussion  of  the  movement  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  embraced  its  effects  upon  affairs  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  as  well  as  its  moral  effect. 

On  the  1st  of  November  Sherman  telegraphed  to  Grant: 

As  you  foresaw  and  as  Jeflf  Davis  threatened,  the  enemy  is  now 
in  the  full  tide  of  execution  of  his  plan  to  destroy  my  communica- 
tions and  defeat  this  army.       *     *     * 

If  1  were  to  let  go  Atlanta  and  North  Georgia  and  make  for  Hood, 
he  would  do  as  he  did  here  (Rome) — retreat  to  the  southwest,  leaving 
his  militia  now  assembling  at  Macon  and  Griffin  to  occupy  our  con- 
quests, and  the  work  of  last  summer  would  be  lost. 

And  on  the  day  following  he  said : 

If  I  could  hope  to  overhaul  Hood,  I  would  move  against  him 
with  my  whole  force  ;  then  he  would  retreat  to  the  southwest,  draw- 
ing me  as  a  decoy  from  Georgia.  *  *  *  No  single  army  can  catch 
him,  and  I  am  convinced  the  best  results  will  follow  from  our  de- 
feating Jeff  Davis*  cherished  plan  of  making  me  leave  Georgia.  *  *  * 
Still,  if  he  attempts  to  invade  Middle  Tennessee,  I  will  hold  Decatur 
and  be  prepared  to  move  in  that  direction  ;  but  unless  I  let  go  At- 
lanta, my  force  will  not  be  equal  to  his. 

*'  If  I  turn  back,  the  whole  effect  of  my  campaign  will  be  lost." 

*     Memoirs,     Vol.  II.,  page  220. 
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On  the  6th  of  November  Sherman  wrote  to  Grant : 

Now,  as  to  the  second  branch  of  my  proposition,  I  admit  that 
the  first  object  should  be  the  destruction  of  that  army ;  and  if  Beau- 
regard moves  his  infantry  and  artillery  up  into  the  pocket  about 
Jackson  and  Paris,  I  will  feel  tempted  to  move  Thomas  directly 
against  him  and  move  myself  by  Decatur  and  Purdy  to  cut  off  his 
retreat. 

On  the  1st  of  November  Grant  had  telegraphed  to  Sher- 
man: 

• 

Do  you  not  think  it  advisable  now  that  Hood  has  gone  so  far 
north,  to  entirely  ruin  him  before  starting  on  your  proposed  cam- 
paign ?  With  Hood's  army  destroyed,  you  can  go  where  you  please 
with  impunity.  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  if  you  had  started  south 
while  Hood  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  you,  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  go  after  you.  Now,  that  he  is  so  far  away,  he  might  look 
upon  the  chase  as  useless,  and  he  will  go  in  one  direction  while 
yoi>are  pushing  the  other.  If  you  can  see  the  chance  for  destroying 
Hood*s  army,  attend  to  that  first  and  make  your  other  move  sec- 
ondary. 

But  the  next  day  Grant  authorized  the  movement  in  these 
words :  "  I  really  do  not  see  that  you  can  withdraw  from 
where  you  are  to  follow  Hood  without  giving  up  all  we 
have  gained  in  territory.    I  say,  then,  go  on  as  you  propose." 

The  fact  that  Hood's  army  was  the  more  important  ob- 
jective for  Sherman  is  admitted  by  General  Grant  and  him- 
self in  these  despatches  and  letters.  It  is  not  evident  that 
any  territory  would  have  been  given  up  by  following  Hood 
which  was  not  given  up  by  the  march  to  the  sea.  General 
Sherman  certainly  surrendered  all  the  territory  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  previous  campaign ;  and  in  his  march  to 
Savannah,  he  avoided  all  fortified  places  and  only  retained 
the  privilege  of  the  roads  and  a  daily- shifting  camp- 
ground for  his  army.  Had  he  followed  Hood,  after  leaving 
the  Twentieth  corps  at  Atlanta,  he  would  have  had  in  the 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  corps  and  cavalry, 
nearly  or  quite  fifty  thousand  men,  and  with  the  mobile 
forces  under  Thomas  he  would  have  had  about  seventy-five 
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thousand.     In  following  Hood  to  the  southwest  or  north- 
west, or  in  any  other  direction,  Sherman  would  have  virtu- 
ally protected  his  conquests  in   Georgia,  because  he  would 
have  been  between  them  and  Hood.     The  movement  to 
the  sea  therefore  gave  up  more  territory  than  the  pursuit 
of  Hood   could   have    done,    unless    defeat    had   resulted 
It    is   not   a   little    surprising,   that    Grant   and    Sherman 
omitted    all    mention   of  the   enemy's  plan  of  operations, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  -transfer  of  his  western  forces 
to    Hood,    although    they    were    not    ignorant     of   Mr. 
Davis*     order   requiring    them   to    cross  the    Mississippi. 
General  Sherman  even   proposed   to    General   Halleck  to 
diminish  the  forces  guarding  against  their  transfer. 
On  November  3rd  he  telegraphed : 

I  would  advise  the  accumulation  of  all  troops  available  up  the 
Tennessee  River  (now  in  good  boating  stage)  about  Clifton,  subject 
to  General  Thomas*  orders,  and  that  Canby  leave  the  Mississippi 
River  to  be  watched  by  gunboats  and  local  garrisons,  and  push  with 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  for  the  Alabama  River  and  Sehna. 

This  march  to  the  sea,  however,  was  a  success  in  this,  that 
it  furnished  evidence  of  what  had  been  previously  well 
estnblishetl,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  not  a  true  prophet,  and 
that  the  Southern  Confederacv  was  a  shell,  as  Grant  had 
foretold.  But  it  removed  Sherman  after  he  passed  south- 
cast  of  Atlanta,  farther  and  farther  from  the  true  line  of 
march  to  Virj^inia. 

While  General  Thomas  was  given  the  task  of  subduing 
the  army  which  had  so  lon^^  been  Sherman's  objective,  the 
latter  took  with  him  to  the  sea  more  than  sixty  thousand 
selected  men,  toi^ethcr  with  the  selected  appointments, 
which  rii;htfully  belonged  to  Thomas  and  the  forces  placed 
under  his  command.  In  place  of  this  immense  force,  two 
divisions  of  infantry  from  Missouri  *  and   recruits  from  the 

*Two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  which  h.id  been  sent  to  General 
Rosecrans.  The  other  two  divisions  of  that  corps,  uuder  General  Dodge,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
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North  were  promised  to  Thomas.  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  with  his  clear  discernment  of  the  problem 
given  to  him,  he  desired  to  avoid  its  embarrassments. 

When  he  knew  that  Sherman  would  send  troops  from 
Georgia,  he  requested  that  the  Fourteenth  corps  should 
be  sent  to  him.  But  General  Sherman  refused,  saying: 
"  It  is  too  compact  and  reliable  a  corps  for  me  to  leave 
behind."  This  corps  belonged  to  Thomas  by  every  tie 
that  can  bind  troops  to  a  commander.  He  had  organ- 
ized and  commanded  its  first  brigade;  he  then  com- 
manded in  succession  the  division  which  embraced  this 
brigade,  the  corps  of  which  the  First  division  formed  a 
part,  and  finally  the  army  of  which  the  Fourteenth  corps  was 
a  grand  unit.  He  loved  his  entire  army,  as  that  army 
loved  him,  but  this  thoroughly  organized,  well  equipped 
and  gallant  corps  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a 
general,  and  to  it  he  gave  a  degree  of  affection  that  he 
could  feel  for  no  other  similar  organization.  He  was  at 
Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  attend  the  "  Grand 
Review."  Before  he  had  seen  the  Fourteenth  corps  at  the 
Capital,  he  met  at  a  small  dinner  party  as  its  first  represen- 
tative, Captain  Robert  Hunter  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Ohio. 
Thomas  at  once  began  to  ask  questions  about  officers  and 
men,  and  finally  said:  "That  corps  made  me  what  I  am." 
But  in  place  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  thus  denied  him,  the 
Twenty-third,  embracing  two  divisions,  and  yet  constituting 
a  distinct  army,  was  sent  back  to  Tennessee. 

On  the  23d  of  October  Sherman  said  to  Thomas : 

I  do  believe  you  are  the  man  best  qualified  to  manage  the 
aflfairs  of  Tennesssee  and  North  Mississippi.  ♦  *  *  I  can  spare 
you  the  Fourth  corps  and  about  Bve  thousand  men  not  fit  for  my 
purpose,  but  which  will  be  well  enough  for  garrison  duty  in  Chatta- 
nooga. Murfreesboro'  and  Nashville.  What  you  need  is  a  few  points 
fortified  and  stocked  with  provisions,  and  a  good  movable  column 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men  that  can  strike  in  any  direction. 

•    A  few  days  later  General  Sherman  stated  in  a  despatch  to 
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General  Grant,  that  if  he  followed  Hood,  his  force,  which 
included  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  corps 
and  cavalr>',  would  not  be  equal  to  Hood's,  and  yet  at  first 
Sherman  proposed  to  give  Thomas  the  Fourth  corps  and 
five  thousand  men  unfit  for  the  field,  telling  him  that  he 
would  only  need  a  movable  column  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  in  face  of  the  probability  that  the  Confederate  army 
would  invade  Tennessee,  reserving  to  himself  seventy-five 
thousand  men  for ,  the  march  through  the  vacant  Con- 
federacy. 

October  26th  General  Sherman  issued  the  following  order: 

(    special  field  orders  no.  10 5.  ) 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippl 
In  the  Field,  Gaylesville,  Ala.,  October  26,  1864. 
In   the  event  of  military  movements  or  the  accidents  of  war 
separating  the  general  in  command  from  his  military  division.  Major- 
General  Geo.  H.  Thomas   commanding  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
berland, will  exercise  command  over  all  troops  and  garrisons  not 
absolutely  in  the  presence  of  the  general-in-chief.     The  commanding 
generals  of  the  departments,  Armies  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  will 
forthwith  send  abstracts  of  their  returns  to  General  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville, in  order  that  he  may  understand  the  position  and  distribution 
of  troops  ;  and  General  Thomas  may  call  for  such  further  reports  as 
he  may  require,  disturbing  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  and  mixing 
up  the  troops  of  separate  departments  as  little  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  service. 

By  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T,  Sherman. 

L.  M.  Dayton,  Aide-de-camp. 

Hypothetically  General  Thomas  had  then  a  large  army, 
embracing  the  Fourth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  Twenty-third  corps — the  Army  of  the 
Ohio, — a  large  force  of  cavalry,  mainly  dismounted  and 
widely  scattered,  an  indefinite  number  of  raw  troops,  con- 
valescents belonging  to  the  four  corps  with  Sherman,  and  the 
local  garrisons  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  were  due  at  Nashville 
early  in  November,  and  the  speedy  coming  of  troops  fron^ 
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the  North  was  promised.  His  corps  commanders  were 
Major-General  David  S.  Stanley,  Fourth  corps,  Major- 
General  John  M.  Schofield,  Twenty-third  corps,  Major- 
General  Andrew  J.  Smith,  Sixteenth  corps  and  Brevet 
Major-General  James  H.  Wilson,  chief  of  cavalry  of  the 
military  division. 

In  a  despatch  to  Thomas  of  October  19th  General  Sher- 
man said : 

Hood's  army  may  be  set  down  at  forty  thousand  of  all  arms 
fit  for  duty.  He  may  follow  me,  or  turn  against  you.  If  you  can 
defend  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  in  my  absence  of  three  months, 
it  is  all  I  ask. 

General  Grant  made  it  a  condition  of  the  march  to  the  sea, 
that  sufficient  forces  should  be  left  with  Thomas  to  enable 
him  to  defend  this  line.  October  nth  Grant  telegraphed  to 
Sherman : 

If  you  are  satisfied  the  trip  to  the  sea-coast  can  be  made, 
holding  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  firmly,  you  may  make  it,  de- 
stroying all  the  railroad  south  of  Dalton  or  Chattanooga,  as  you 
think  best. 

And  yet  before  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-third  corps  had  been 
sent  to  Thomas,  Hood  had  grasped  this  line  at  Florence. 
Thonrias  was  instructed  by  Sherman  to  hold  defensively 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  and  yet  he  was  told 
"  you  must  unite  all  your  men  into  one  army  and  abandon 
all  minor  points,  if  you  expect  to  defeat  Hood." 

Had  the  Fourteenth  corps  been  given  to  Thomas  instead 
of  the  Twenty-third,  he  would  have  been  stronger  by  five 
thousand  men,  and  would  have  had  a  substantial  basis  of 
unity  for  all  his  accessions,  and  an  unpleasant  question 
of  rank  wo\ild  have  been  avoided.  General  Stanley  was 
General  Schofield's  senior  as  major-general.  Stanley  com- 
manded a  larger  corps,  and  yet  Schofield,  by  virtue  of  com- 
manding an  army  of  two  divisions,  which  represented  a  mili- 
tary department,  was  his  superior  in  rank  in  another  army. 
It  would  have  been  a  far  more  equitable  division  of  the  forces 
of  the  military  division  if  General  Thomas  had  been  left  in 
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Tennessee  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Had  this 
been  done,  General  Sherman  would  still  have  had  fort>'-five 
thousand  men.  The  comprehensive  plan  of  the  enemy  and 
the  strong  probability  that  Sherman  would  not  be  opposed 
in  his  march,  demanded  that  Thomas  should  have  had  his 
own  army  with  which  *  to  defend  Tennessee  and  the  West 
This  army  in  his  hands  would  have  overwhelmed  Hood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River,  or  followed  him  in  any 
direction  he  might  have  chosen  for  retreat,  had  he  there 
refused  to  fight. 

The  well  organized  infantry  forces  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  General  Thomas  embraced  about  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men.  The  available  cavalry,  largely  dismounted  and 
scattered  in  detachments  throughout  the  division,  was  about 
twelve  thousand  strong.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth 
corps  promised  early  in  November  in  Tennessee,  did  not 
arrive  at  Nashville  until  the  30th.  From  this  cause,  and 
owing  to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service  of  many 
regiments,  and  the  absence  of  other  regiments  that  had 
been  sent  North  to  vote,  his  army  grew  less,  rather  than 
greater,  at  a  time  when  recnforccmcnts  were  most  needed. 

Tlie  l-'ourth  corps  arrived  at  Chattanooga,October  29th, 
and  was  immediatclv  sent  bv  General  Thomas  to  Athens, 
Alabama.  Hood  had  then  tlirown  some  of  his  troops  across 
the  river  at  Florence.  On  the  29th,  Thomas  repeated  his 
application  to  Commander  Pcnnock  for  gunboats  to  go  up 
the  Tennessee  Ri\er,  and  embarrass,  if  not  prevent,  the 
crossing  of  the  enemy  at  that  i)oint.  He  also  telegraphed 
to  General  Rosecrans  to  send  the  promised  divisions  of 
the  Sixteenth  corps.  November  5th  Schofield  arrived  at 
Nashville  with  the  advance  of  his  corps.  He  had  been  sent 
in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  Thomas,  that  he  was 
sure  that  Stanley's  force  was  not  large  enough  to  drive 
Hood's  whole  army  back.  With  the  arrival  of  Schofield, 
there  came  a  report  from  Johnsonville  that  an  attack  upon 
that  important  place,  by  Forrest's  cavalry^,  was  immiment. 
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Thereupon,  Thomas  sent  Schofield  thither.  The  latter 
arrived  at  Johnsonville  in  the  evening  of  the  sth,  and 
immediately  reported  that  the  enemy  had  retired.  He  was 
then  directed  to  leave  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  place, 
and  to  proceed  to  Pulaski  and  take  command  of  the 
troops  at  that  place,  in  pursuance  of  orders  previously  given. 
The  Fourth  corps  was  already  there. 

Badeau  states   that  the  whole  of  the  Twenty-third  corps 
was   sent  to   Johnsonville,  and  that  "  more  than  a  week 
was   lost  by  this  diversion."  *      But     the     last    division 
of    that    corps    did    not    arrive    at     Nashville    until  the 
9th,  so  that  in  reality  not  a  day  was    lost  in  the  move- 
ment  of  the  corps   to   the    support   of  Stanley.      It  will 
hardly  be  questioned  that  it  was  important  to    maintain 
the    river    line    of  supply   through   Johnsonville.       This 
place    was    ninety    miles    from    Nashville,    and    for    this 
distance  only  was   the   line  guarded  by  land  forces.     Be- 
yond, the  gunboats  had  the  mastery  of  the  rivers.     Had 
there  been   delay  in   the  movement  of  the  Twenty-third 
corps  by  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  it  to  Johnsonville,  the 
impiortance  of  that  place  as  connecting  the  river  and  rail- 
road transportation  justified  the  action  of  Thomas,  espe- 
cially since   at   that   time  he  expected  to  fight   Hood   in 
Southern   Tennessee.     He   had  telegraphed   to   Sherman, 
October  31st:  "  Commanding  officer  at  Johnsonville  expects 
to  be  attacked  daily,  and  I  have  no  troops  to    reinforce  . 
him,  unless  the  Missouri  troops  should   accidentally  get 
there  in  time  to  do  so."     Sherman  replied  :  "  The  fact  that 
Forrest  is   down   about  Johnsonville,  while  Hood  with  his 
infantry  is   still   about  Florence,  and  Tuscumbia  gives  you 
time  for  concentration.*' 

It  was  evident  to  General  Thomas  from  the  first  that  he 
could  not  prevent  Hood's  army  from  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  that  the  defense  of  the  line  of  that  river 
west  of  Stevenson  was  dependent  upon  the  quick  coming  of 

•MiliUry  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  III.  page  187. 
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the  promiacd  rcenforcements.  The  water  in  the  river  having 
fallen,  the  gunboats  could  render  no  assistance.  Thomas' 
only  hope  therefore  was,  that  he  could  retard  Hood's  advance 
before  he  could  gather  his  forces  for  a  decisive  battle.  His 
first  step  was,  to  throw  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-third  corps  on 
the  anticipated  line  of  the  enemy's  advance,  keeping  his 
cavalry  before  his  foremost  forces.  But  as  it  was  not 
improbable  that  Hood  would  turn  to\vards  Huntsville 
Thomas  did  not  withdraw  his  troops  from  Decatur,  nor  from 
tlie  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad.  He  nevertheless 
moved  all  that  could  be  spared  from  Chattanooga  to  that 
road,  at  Stevenson,  to  await  developments. 
October  39th  General  Sherman  telegraphed  ; 

If  necessary  brenk  up  all  minor  paints  and  get  about  Columbia 
as bigan  army  as  you  can,  and  go  at  him.  You  may  hold  all  the 
cavalry  and  new  troops,  except  new  artillery,  assigned  to  the  corps 
with  me.  I  would  like  Dallon  held,  but  leave  that  to  you  ;  Chatta- 
nooga of  course  and  Decatur  in  connection  with  the  boats.  If,  to 
make  up  a  force  adequate,  it  be  necessary,  abandon  Huntsville,  and 
that  line  and  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  rond,  except  so  far  as  it 
facilitates  an  army  operating  toward  Florence. 

1  repeat,  should  the  enemy  cross  the  Tennessee  in  force,  aban- 
don all  minor  points 'and  concentrate  your  forces  at  some  point 
where  you  cover  the  road  from  Murfreesboro'  to  Stevenson. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  this  time  Sherman  desired 
Thomas  to  hold  Decatur  because  its  maintenance  would 
facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  gunboats  with  the  land 
forces. 

Telegraphic  communication  between  Generals  Sherman 
and  Thomas  was  broken  November  1 2th.  The  last  des- 
patches between  Nashville  and  Kingston,  having  historic 
importance  are  inserted  in  full, 

Nashville,  November  11,  1864,  9  p.  11. 
Major-General  Sherman  : 
Following  from  Granger  received  to-day.     It  confirms  previously 
reported  position  of  the  enemy  : 
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"Decatur,  nth,  10  a.  m. 

n  men  from  Tenth  Tenncf  see  made  prisoners ;  escaped  Satur- 
ight,  from  rebels.  They  confirm  report  of  two  corps  having 
d.  One  corps  still  on  south  bank.  They  assert  that  enemy 
11  badly  off  for  clothing,  many  being  barefoot,  but  they  are  ex- 
g  clothing  by  train.  They  say  railroad  is  not  completed  to 
mbia,  but  only  to  Cherokee,  fifteen  miles  from  there, 
have  train  of  wagons  from  Cherokee  and  one  pontoon  bridge 
:  of  the  island  above  old  railroad  bridge.  They  say  enemy 
-tifying.    Talk  in  their  camps  is  they  are  going  to  Nashville." 

"  R.  S.  Granger, 

Brigadier  General." 

anley  from  Pulaski  reports  nothing  new.  Water  still  very  high, 
oped  the  rise  would  carry  off  the  enemy's  bridge.  They 
is  trestled  at  both  ends  with  pontoons  in  the  middle.  De- 
.  say  Georgfia  troops  are  disgusted  and  are  deserting.  Received 
ch  from  General  Washburne  to-day,  dated  Memphis,8th.  He 
idvices  from  Corinth,  that  but  few  troops  there  then ;  that 
y  have  brought  up  a  lot  of  conscripts,  absentees  from  Hood's 
who  went  towards  Tuscumbia.  Also  reports  enemy  repairing 
rom  Cherokee  to  Tuscumbia.  About  29th  uitimo  four  thou- 
ebel  soldiers  came  down  Blue  Mountain  railroad  to  Selma,  and 
ent  to  Hood  by  the  way  of  Meridian  and  Corinth ;  also  ten 
ids  ammunition  from  Selma.  The  impression  is  that  Beaure- 
intends  to  make  Corinth  his  base,  supplies  being  sent  up 
ntly  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  He  was  to  send  out 
y  reronnoissance,9th,  but  says  his  force  is  not  strong  enough  to 
m  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  much.  Have  not  heard  from 
\\  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  since  last  report  but  daily  expecting 
•re.  No  reports  from  Hatch  or  Croxton  to-day.  Rear-Admiral 
forms  me,  he  is  pushing  to  put  one  ironclad  on  Tennessee 
one  on  Cumberland,  with  a  third  convenient  to  be  placed  on 
according  to  necessity  of  the  case. 

Geo.  H   Thomas, 

Major-General. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  Field,  Kingston,  Ga.,  November  11,  1864. 
)R-General  Thomas,  Nashville,  Tennessee  : 
spatch  to-night  received.     All  right.     I  can  hardly  believe 
rgard  would  attempt  to  work  against  Nashville  from  Corinth, 
Lse  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  but  all  information  seems  to  point 
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that  way.     If  he  does  you  will  whip  him  out  of  his  boots.    But  I 
think  you  will  find  commotion  in  his  camp  in  a  day  or  two.    Last 
night  we  burned  Rome,  and  in  two  days  more  will  burn  Atlanta,  and 
he  must  discover  that  1  am  not  retreating,  but  on  the  contrary,  fighting 
for  the  very  heart  of  Georgia.     About  a  division   of  rebel  cavalry 
made  its  appearance  this  morning  south  of  the  Coosa  River,  opposite 
Rome,  and  fired  on  the  rear  guard  as  it  withdrew.     Also  two  days 
ago  some  of   Iverson's  cavalry — about  eight  hundred — approached 
Atlanta  from  the  direction  of  Decatur,  with  a  8ection  of  guns  and 
swept  round  toward  Whitehall  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
Rough  and  Ready.     These  also  seem  to  indicate  that  Beauregard 
expected  us  to  retreat.      I  hear  of  about  fifteen  hundred   infantry 
down   at    Carrollton,   and   also   some   infantry    at    Jonesboro',  but 
what  number  I  cannot  estimate.     These  are  all  the  enemy  I  know  to 
be  in  this  neighborhood,  though  rumor  is  th^t  Breckinridge  has  ar- 
rived with  some  from  West  Virginia.     To-morrow  I  begin  the  move- 
ment laid  down  in  my  Special  Field  Order  115,  and  shall  keep  things 
moving  thereafter.     By  to-morrow  morning  all  trains  will  be  at  or 
north  of  Kingston,  and  you  can  have  the  exclusive  use  of  all  the 
rolling  stock.     By  usmg  detachments  of  recruits  and  dismounted 
cavalry  in  your  fortifications,  you  will  have  Schofield  and  Stanley 
and  A.  J.  Smith,  strengthened  by  eight  or  ten  new  regiments  and  all 
of  Wilson's  cavalry,  you  could  safely  invite  Beauregard  across  the 
Tennessee,  and  prevent  his  ever  returning.     I  still  believe,  however, 
that  the  public    clamor  will    force   him  to   turn   and   follow  me,  in 
whicli  event  you  should  cross  ;it  Decatur  and  move  directly  towards 
Selnia,  as  far  as  you  can  transport  supplies.     The  probabilities  are 
the  wires  will  be  broken  to-morrow  and  that  all  communication  will 
cease  between  us ;  but  I  have  directed  the  main  line  to  be  left  and 
will  use  it,  if  possible,  and  wish  you  to  do  the  same.     You  may  act 
however  on  the  certainty  that  1  sally  from  Atlanta  on  the  i6th  with 
about  sixty  thousand   men  well-provisioned,  but   expecting  to  live 

liberally  on  the  country. 

W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-General. 

Nashville,  November  12th,  1864,  8.30  a.  m. 
Major-General  Sherman  : 
Your  despatch  of  12  o'clock  last  night  received.  I  have  no  fears 
that  Beauregard  can  do  us  any  harm  now,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
follow  you  I  will  follow  him  as  far  as  possible.  If  he  does  not  follow 
you,  I  will  then  thoroughly  organize  my  troops,  and,  I  believe,  shall 
have  men  enough  to  ruin  him   unless  he  gets  out  of  the  way  very 
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rapidly.    The  country  of  Middle  Alabama,  I  learn,  is  teeming  with 

supplies  this  year,  which  will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage.     I  have 

no  additional  news  to  report  from  the  direction  of  Florence.     I  am 

now  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  Beauregard's  army  is  near 

Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  and  that  you  will  at  least  have  a  clear 

road  before  you  for  several  days,  and  that  your  success  will  fully 

equal  your  expectations. 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General. 

From  Cartersville,  Georgia,  General  Sherman  simply  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  the  last  despatch. 

In  his  **  Memoirs,"  General  Sherman  makes  this  state- 
ment in  regard  to  these  despatches : 

On  the  nth  General  Thomas  and  I  exchanged  full  despatches. 
He  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  two  divisions  at 
Paducah,  which  would  surely  reach  Nashville  much  sooner  than 
General  Hood  could  possibly  do  from  Florence,  so  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  share  of  the  army.  * 

And  in  a  letter  to  General  Grant,  dated  Savannah,  De- 
cember 16th,  he  wrote : 

I  myself  am  somewhat  astonished  at  the  attitude  of  things  in 
Tennessee.  I  purposely  delayed  at  Kingston  until  General  Thomas 
assured  me  that  he  was  all  ready ;  and  my  last  despatch  from  him 
of  the  1 2th  of  November  was  full  of  confidence,  in  which  he  promised 
me  that  he  would  ruin  Hood  if  he  dared  to  advance  from  Florence, 
urging  me  to  go  ahead  and  give  myself  no  concern  about  Hood's 
army  in  Tennessee. 

General  Sherman  could  not  have  had  these  despatches 
before  him  when  he  made  these  allegations,  or  he  certainly 
would  have  avoided  so  erroneous  an  interpretation  of  them. 
General  Thomas  did  not  state  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  A.  J.  Smith's  two  divisions  at  Paducah,  but  said 
that  he  had  "  heard  nothing  from  him  since  last  report." 
He  did  not  assure  Sherman  that  he  was  all  ready;  he  did 
not  urge  him  to  go  ahead,  nor  did  he  promise  uncon- 
ditionally that  he  would  ruin   Hood  if  he  advanced  from 

♦  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  page  169. 
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FIoRnoe.     la  tcftf  to  Shmmals  df^patch  of  tbe  iith| 
wtdcn  mpiifw">ttgd  the  imt^  oiat  vane  cocniiig  to  hun,  he 
smply  sadd,  that  ia  the  event  of  the  enemy  declinii^  to 
i^IIov  SiemBii,  he  would  ofganne  diese  promised  troops 
and  expressed  the  belief  diat  he  would  have  enoi^;h  to 
mm  Bemr^ani.  **  onless  he  gets  out  of  the  way  veiy 
rapkfly.'*    Thomas  was  conscioqs  oo  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber that  he  was  not  then  pc^nred  to  engage  the  enemy. 
Smith's  troops  were  riprilwl  at  Nashville  at  this  time, 
and  Thomas'  promises  to  Grant  and  to  Sherman  were  made 
in  expectation  that  diese  troops  would  join  his  odier 
forces  before  Hood's  army  would  advance  from  Florence. 

October  25th  Thomas  said  to  General  Grant:  "If  Rom^ 
crans*  troops  can  reach  Eas^port  early  neact  week,  I  shaD 
have  no  further  fears*  and  will  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  our 
advance  as  Sherman  has  directed  should  Beauregard  fol- 
low him."  At  that  time  he  riprilwl  to  meet  Hood  in 
Southern  Tennessee,  or  to  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  him 
should  he  follow  Sherman.as  Sherman  had  repeatedly  pre- 
dicted. 

Wlien  General  Sherman  turned  south  from  Kingston, 
and  severed  his  telegraphic  connection  with  Nashville, 
General  Thomas  became  an  independent  commander. 


CHAPTER  XII.  ^ 


:OOD  ADVANCES  TOWARDS  NASHVILLE— INSTRUCTIONS  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS 
TO  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD — OPERATIONS  AT  COLUMBIA  AND  SPRING  HILL — 
BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN — CONCENTRATION  AT  NASHVILLE. 


P OR  several  days  after  the  1 2th,  the  only  indication  of 
Hood's  advance  was  the  improvement  of  his  bridges ; 
►ut  on  the  19th, his  forward  movement  was  fully  developed. 
Then  General  Thomas  knew  that  the  only  policy  which  was 
practicable  was  to  check  Hood's  movements  whenever  it 
ras  possible,  until  the  National  army  was  strong  enough  to 
leet  its  opponent  in  battle. 

With  the  full  development  of  Hood's  movement  obstacles 
3  successful  resistance  multiplied  on  every  hand.  Thomas 
ould  not  obtain  horses  and  equipments  for  his  dismounted 
avalry,  although  he  had  sent  his  horseless  troopers  to 
.fOuisville  to  meet  them.  Fresh  troops  did  not  arrive  in 
umbers  equal  to  the  veterans  who  were  daily  going  north, 
nd  General  A.  J.  Smith's  divisions  were  long  delayed  en 
ou/e.* 

•  "  HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  MISSOURI. 
"  St,  Louis,  November  7,  1864 — 4  P.  M. 
"  Major  General  Thomas. 
"  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  formerly  Generals  A.  J.  Smith  and  Mower's 
ivisions, numbering  nine  thousand  effective  men,   will   commence  leaving  here 
I  early  as  the   tenth    instant   for    Paducah,  Kentucky,  with  orders  to  report 
rival  at   that  place   to  you  by   telegraph,   the   Sixty-first    Illinois   volunteers, 
ambering  fully     two     hundred     and   sixty    effective    Veterans  left    here    for 
aducah   yesterday,  and   the   Seventy-second   Illinois  volunteers,      numbering 
X  hundred  effective  men,  was  to  leave   Cairo   last   night,  or  this  morning,  for 
iducah.    There  will  also  leave  here"  within  next  four  days  in  addition  to  the 
oops  herein  before  named  six  regiments  and    two  batteries   numbering  over 
or  thousand  e£fective  men.     Four  of  these  regiments  and  one  battery  will  be 
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For  several  days  the  situation  was  alarmingly  unpromis* 
ing.    Adequate  resources  had  not  been  given  to  Thomas 
to  prevent  invasion  of  Tennessee.     Hood  had  been  bold 
enough  to  move  to  the  rear  of  an  army  of  nearly  one  Ima- 
dred  thousand  men ;  had  captured  garrisons  in  front  of  that 
great  army  after  it  had  faced  to  the  north ;  had  encamped 
his  army  where  General  Bragg  massed  his  forces  to  crush 
Rosecrans ;  and  then  had  turned  westward  with  purpose  of  ul- 
terior aggression.     Hood  was  now  advancing  towards  Nash- 
ville, and  the  game  of  war  had  been  so  played  that  the  gen- 
eral who  had  been  promised  ample  forces  to  maintain  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee,  had  not  been  able  to  concentrate 
thirty    thousand   men    before    him  without    endangering 
strategic  points  for  which  great  battles  had  been  fought 
And  the  strategy  which  embraced  all  operations  East  and 
West  had  put  in  jeopardy  all  that  had  been  gained  in  the  cen- 
tral theatre  of  war,  by  depriving  Thomas  of  two-thirds  of 
his  army  at  a  time  when  it  was  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
reenforcc  Hood  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
give,  him  overwhelming  strength.     The  vigilance  of  General 
Canby  and  his  subordinate  commanders  in  patrolling  the 
great  river  in  steamers,  and  in  guarding  the  crossings,  with 
land   forces,    defeated   a   combination  which   had   it  been 

off  to-day,  these  troops  have  been  directed  to  report  to  the  commanding  offictr  at 
Paducah  until  the  arrival  of  General  A.J.  Smith,  and  then  to  report  to  him,  utw 
less  otlierwise  ordered  by  you.  There  is  about  three  hundred  effective  cavalry  of 
Winslow'scommand  that  did  not  go  forward  in  pursuit  of  Price  beyond  I^\  Mine 
Bridge  which  will  reach  here  in  four  days  fiom  this  time,  under  order  of  M.ijor 
General  Sliorman,  to  po  to  Memphis.  I f  you  tlesire  it  to  accompany  General  Smith, 
who  wants  it  very  much,  you  are  authorized  to  so  order  it  from  here.  The  re- 
mainder of  Winslfjw's  cavalry  is  with  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Curtis*  cav.\lry 
continuing  the  pursuit  of  Price,  ami  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  will  be  back. 
Major  General  Rosecrans  may  be  able  to  send  you  more  troops  than  are  mention- 
ed in  this  dispatch.  He  will  at  least  use  every  exertion  in  doing  so.  Should  you 
desire  any  change  in  the  orders  as  to  the  destination  of  these  troops,  please  com- 
municate the  desired  change  to  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Smith  at  this  place  who 
will  at  once  make  it  for  the  troops  under  their  respective  commands. 

'*  By  commanil  of  Lieutenant  General  U.  S.  GRANT. 
John  \.  Rawlins,  Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Stafifl" 
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effected  would  have  reversed  the  military  status  in  the  West. 
Fortunately  for  the  country  Canby  rendered  a  service  which 
has  never  been  appreciated,  but  one  which  made  it  possible 
for  Thomas,  though  later  than  the  national  fear  and  General 
Grant's  impatience  demanded,  to  annihilate  one  of  the 
two  armies  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  depended. 

October  i8th  Canby  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Sher- 
man: 

New  Orleans,  October  18,  1864. 
Major-General  Sherman  : 

I  learn  from  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Jeff  Davis  to  Kirby 
Smith,  dated  Montgomery  on  the  30th,  that  the  orders  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  had  been  received.  I  presume  that  a  duplicate  of  this  de- 
spatch reached  Kirby  Smith,  as  Magruder's  force,  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men,  suddenly  left  General  Steel's  front  and  moved  in, 
the  direction  of  Washita  River.  I  have  sent  a  fast  boat  to  communi- 
cate this  intelligence  to  the  troops  and  gun  boats  on  the  river.  And  as  I 
have  about  eight  thousand  troops  afloat,  and  will  at  once  increase  the. 
number,  I  think  the  crossing  can  be  prevented.  The  crossing  will, 
probably  be  attempted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gaines  Landing. 

E.  R.  S.  CanbYi^ 
Major-General. 

To  show  that  General  Canby  discerned  the  plan  of  the 
enemy,  a  paragraph  from  a  despatch  of  General  N.  J.  T. 
Dana,  sent  from  Vicksburg  Nov.  8th,  addressed  to  either 
General  Sherman  or  General  Thomas,  and  received  by  the 
latter,  after  the  former  had  marched  to  the  south,  is  here 
quoted : 

The  enemy  is  threatening  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  at  Gaines  Landing  where  Major-General  Reynolds  is  ready- 
for  them.  ♦ 

•The  writer  said  to  General  Canby,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  "  I  have  traced  an  intimate  connection  between  your  operations  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  those  of  General  Thomas  in  Tennessee  in  November  and 
December  1864,  in  defeating  the  enemy's  plan  of  operations.  This  connection 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  historians."  He  replied  "  Such  a  connection 
did  exist,  and  my  efforts  were  directed  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi 
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That  this  plan  of  campaigii  was  known  at  Washington  is 
evident  from  the  following  deqatch : 

War  DKPA&mBNT, 

Washington,  Norember  6,  i86^ — i  p.  ii.  • 
LiECTTEXAirr-GEiCEKAL  Gramt,  City  Ftmit,  Va. 
What  I  meant  about  Canbj  was  whether,  considering  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  Sheiman's  movements  and  the  laige  force  with  which 
Beanrqrard  was  operating  against  Tliomas  and  the  MississipiH  River,  it 
would  not  be  best  lor  Canby  to  give  up  sending  troops  to  the  coast  of 
Geoigia,  and  operate  against  Beauregard  the  best  he  could  from  Ae 
Mississippi  River.  I  understand  that  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  has 
been  repaired  as  far  north  as  Corinth,  which  is  made  Beaur^ard's 
depot,  and  that  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroad  is  repaired  to 
Holly  Springs.  I  also  learn  from  Generals  Dana  and'M.  L.  Smidi, 
that  the  enemy  are  preparing  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
so  as  to  secure  the  crossing  of  Kirby  Sputh*s  forces  to  the  east  lide. 
General  Curtis  reached  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  on  the  ad,  and  raised  the 
rebel  siege  of  that  place.  He  then  pushed  on  for  Fort  Smith,  iriwie 
General  Thayer  is  besieged,  and  will  probably  reach  there  to-night  or 
to-morrow.  Whether  Steel  is  doing  anything  I  cannot  learn.  At  any 
rate,  Price  will  be  disposed  of  within  the  next  two  or  three  days,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  if  Canby  were  relieved  from  the  proposed  expe- 
dition to  the  Georgia  coast  he  could,  with  Reynolds*  forces,  with  what 
Steel  could  spare,  and  with  what  he  could  collect  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  so  operate  on  Beauregard's  commuilications  as  to  greatly  re- 
lieve Sherman  and  Thomas.  From  all  the  despatches  and  telegrams 
received  here,  it  seems  that  Beauregard  is  collecting  into  West  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  Mississippi  every  man  he  can  raise  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 
Major-General,  Chief  of  Staff 

This  grand  plan  of  the  Confederate  leaders  had  been 
formed  to  be  put  upon  trial  against  all  the  National  forces 
in  the  West.     It  was  defeated  by  Thomas  and  Canby  after 

River  by  the  western  Confederate  forces  that  made  efforts  to  do  so  in  pursuance 
of  orders  from  the  Confederate  President.  This  I  found  out  from  an  intercepted 
despatch  to  Kirby  Smith,  of  which  I  informed  General  Sherman."  He  then  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  this  despatch  in  cipher,  and  laughing  said ;  "  I  cannot  now  read 
it, but  it  was  deciphered  at  the  time."  • 
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Sherman  with  more  than  sixty  thousand  men  had  gone  to 
the  sea. 

During  the  period  of  Sherman's  inaction  in  Northern 
Georgia,  neither  Beauregard  nor  Hood  was  ignorant  of  his 
purpose  to  march  southward.  But  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion to  follow  him  with  Hood's  army.  It  was  expected 
that  their  own  campaign  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  would 
compensate  for  any  harm  Sherman  might  do  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Davis  was  consulted,  and  his  views  were  expressed  in 
the  following  communication : 

Richmond,  November  7th,  1864. 
General  J.  B.  Hood. 
No  troops  can  have  been  sent  by  Grant  or  Sheridan  to  Nash- 
ville. The  latter  attempted  to  reinforce  the  former  but  Early's 
movements  prevented  it.  That  fact  will  assure  you  as  to  their  con- 
dition and  purpose.  The  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  the  reported 
division  of  his  (Sherman's)  forces  when  he  cannot  re-unite  his  army 
is  too  obvious  to  have  been  overlooked  by  you.  I  therefore  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  avail  yourself  of  that  advan- 
tage, during  his  march  northward  from  Atlanta.  Hope  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered  before  he  is  extensively  recruited.  If  you  keep 
his  communications  destroyed,  he  will  most  probably  seek  to  con- 
centrate for  an  attack  on*  you.  But  if,  as  reported  to  you, he  has  sent 
a  large  part  of  his  force  southward,  you  may  first  beat  him  in  detail, 
and  subsequently,  without  serious  obstruction  or  danger  to  the 
country  in  your  rear,  advance  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

General  Hood  inferred  that  his  proposition  to  invade 
Tennessee  was  not  approved  by  the  Confederate  President, 
since  his  approval  was  contingent  upon  the  defeat  of  Sher- 
man in  detail  before  this  step  should  be  taken.  The  diffi- 
culty of  properly  supplying  and  equipping  his  army  was  an 
obstacle  to  an  early  advance,  and  the  failure  of  the  western 
Confederate  forces  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River  made  him 
cautious  while  General  Sherman  was  near  enough  to  give 
trouble.  Hood  lost  nearly  a  month  on  account  of  supplies. 
But  when  Sherman  began   his   march    from    Kingston   it 
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\V2LS  deemed  impracticable  for  Hood  to  follow  him,  owing 
to  the  great  distance  between  the  two  armies;  besides 
such  a  step  would  be  regarded  as  a  retreat,  and  con- 
sequently would  be  more  disheartening  to  the  Confederate 
army  and  the  Southern  people  than  to  offset  aggression  in 
Georgia  by  an  offensive  campaign  in  Tennessee.  And  it 
was  believed  that  the  opportunity  to  defeat  the  National 
forces  in  that  State  had  come.  The  subjoined  passage 
from  Hood's  report  reveals  his  conception  of  the  situation 
and  his  hopes : 

When  our  army  arrrived  at  Florence  it  had  entirely  recovered 
from  the  depression  that  frequent  retreats  had  created.  The  enemy 
having  for  the  first  time  divided  his  forces,  I  had  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  parts  to  direct  my  operations  against.  To  follow 
the  forces  about  to  move  through  Georgia  under  Sherman  would  be 
to  again  abandon  the  required  territory'  to  the  forces  under  Thomas, 
with  litile  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  the  enemy  in  time  to  defeat 
his  movement,  and 'also  to  cause  desertion  and  gpreatly  impair  the 
morale,  or  fighting  spirit,  of  the  army,  by  what  would  be  considered  a 
compulsory  retreat. 

1  thought  the  alternative  clear  that  I  should  move  upon  Thomas. 
If  1  succeeded  in  beating  him.  the  effect  of  Sherman's  movement  would 
not  he  great  and  I  should  gain  in  men  sufficiently  to  compensate  for 
tlie  damages  he  might  inflict.  If  beaten  I  should  leave  the  army  in 
better  condition  than  it  would  be  if  I  attempted  a  retrograde  move- 
ment against  Sherman. 

When  Hood's  ac;gressive  movement  was  developed 
Stanley's  corps  was  at  Pulaski ;  Cox's  division  of  the 
Twenty-third  corps  was  on  the  Columbia  road,  north  of 
Pulaski ;  Ruber's  division  was  on  Duck  River  holding 
the  crossings  at  Columbia,  Williamsport,  Gordon's  Ferr}' 
and  Centreville;  and  the  cavalry  forces  under  Generals 
Hatch  and  Croxton  and  Colonel  Capron.  were  in  front 
of  the  enemy  near  Florence.  Thomas  had  relieved  the 
two  brigades  left  by  Schofield  at  Johnsonville,  and  had 
sent  them  to  Duck  River  early  in  the  month.  General 
Schofield  had  in  hand  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  four 
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brigades  of  cavalry.    His  instructions  from  General  Thomas 
were: 

If  the  enemy  advance  in  force  as  General  Hatch  *  believes,  have 
everything  in  readiness  to  fight  him  at  Pulaski,  if  he  advances  on 
that  place,  or  cover  the  railroad  and  concentrate  at  Columbia. 
Should  he  attempt  to  turn  your  right  flank,  in  the  latter  case,  that  is, 
the  attempt  to  turn  your  right  flank,  General  Hatch  should  cover  the 
fords  and  ferries  across  Duck  River  and  hold  them  when  you  con- 
centrate at  Columbia. 

The  policy  indicated  was  to  be  continued  until  sufficient 
forces  were  concentrated  to  fight  a  battle.  The  enemy 
quickly  turned  Pulaski  by  advancing  on  the  roads  west  of 
the  place,  but  by  a  forced  night-march  the  Fourth  corps 
and  Cox's  division  of  the  Twenty-third  corps  reached 
Columbia  before  Hood.  It  was  equally  impracticable 
to  prevent  the  turning  of  Columbia.  Schoficld  placed 
his  infantry  before  the  town  on  the  south  bank  of  Duck 
River  and  constructed  fortifications.  Wilson's  cavalry  was 
posted  up  and  down  the  stream  to  watch  against  turning 
movements  on  right  or  left.  During  the  24th  and  25th,tlic 
enemy  skirmished  with  dismounted  cavalry  and  on  the  26th 
and  27th^he  pressed  against  the  National  forces  with  in- 
fantry but  made  no  assault. 

On  the  24th,Thomas  telegraphed  : 

If  you  cannot  hold  Columbia  you  had  better  withdraw  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  From  the  description  given,  I  supposed  the 
line  was  sufficiently  short  to  enable  you  and  Stanley  to  hold  it 
securely  and  have  a  reserve. 

The  next  day  he  said  : 

In  case  you  have  to  move  to  the  north  bank  of  Duck  River,  I 
wish  you  to  keep  some  cavalry  on  the  south  side  of  it,  to  observe 
and  delay  Hood*s  advance  on  Chattanooga  railroad  as  much  as 
possible. 

^General  WHson  had  not  yet  gone  to  the  front,  being  engaged  at  Nashville  in 
BKmntiiig  and  equipping  bis  men. 
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Oft  i^e  su^&c.  'It  zae  z^tfi^SchafiEld  crasBBd  frim  tk 

v'jCL  Twn  s5}rsan  ct  cccdrr.  tn  hoEd  ScfcofirM  at  Co- 
I'jxn&ia.  sxzcl  le  rrimf  sscve  aeves  JiiaiMtt  of  iofantiy  aid 


^2  ji:»  casrilrj  rt:  rot:  r=ir  of  c^  Xirtnwal  araqr,  and  thus 
e:^jr  ics  irrsrrtr^w-.  *  T^cs  srftidmr  vas  so  aearljr  aocooh 
cilsajetf  :nsz  ±3  mil  oilnrc  was  oae  of  die  most  lemaik- 
aouc  ^fv-fSEf  or  rse  war.  Is  miujcsa  m  At  first  st^es  vas 
^oe  r.3  r^  2cr  dcac  SAofefJ  maiiifafnrd  his  positioii 
at  Cc[:::T:b!"a>  xfer  x  &irning  iiMWcatt  was  fblljr  de^ 
Y^rperf.  axfid  2^^^z&<c  die  expiiot  iiatmUkiiis  of  Tlmnas. 
Oti  :!ie  j5dt  Tbcasis  teSegraphed  to  Scfaofidd: 


I:  t^enenl  W^Iaca  cuiaac  Awxjtcd  oi  lTli■ii^^  bock  the  ^— t — jt 
shiiiald  ic  TTiT^  ne  rxic  &e  has  cruaacd  &e  rtver.  to«  will  neces- 

rir-.TT   Ijl-*  ::    zi-ii-   pntcomujcs  :o  take  up  a  new   positkm  at 
Frir/v!  i  'riiijii  Hirrei  ' ^''-.I'e'r.  if  it  becomes  nccessaunr  to 


^r.!'  -•- :l?    -  iri5T*Lr  ::  G-neruI  Schofield's  report  on  the 
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}'{y  i-frrr.ir. :-  tJiT^i-h  r. ::  ver%-  sitfsfictonr  leads  me  to  believe 
th.i:  ;:  iC'i  :-:er.  is  ::  .:r:5s  Tuii  River  ibove  Columbia  and  as  near 
::  a.5  z^  can.  I  sr.i'.l  u-.:h^iri«•  :j  :he  north  bank  to-night  and  cn- 
ccivor  to  prever.t  lizi  trozi  crr^sin^. 

This  withdrawal  was  simDiv  from  the  touTi  to  the  north 
bank.  During  the  2Srh,  Wilson  became  fully  satisfied, 
tiiat  the  enemy  was  movino^  to  turn  the  position,  and  so  in- 
formed Schofield  and  Thomas. 

On  the  28th, Schofield  telegraphed: 

The  enemy  has  crossed  in  force  a  short  distance  this  side  of  the 

•Sec  "  .\dvaiice  and  Retreat,"  pa^  283. 
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Lewisburg  pike,  at  noon  to-day,  and  has  driven  our  cavalry  back 
across  the  river  on  that  pike  at  the  same  time.  The  force  is  reported 
to  be  infantry,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  being  probable.  Wilson 
has  gone  with  his  main  force  to  learn  the  facts  and  drive  the  enemy 
back,  if  possible. 

At  this  time,  and  subsequently, General  Schofield  believed 
that  Hood  had  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  before  Co- 
lumbia. In  Schofield's  official  report  he  gave  the  following 
estimate  of  Hood's  strength  : 

The  enemy's  force  was  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  infantry,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  cavalry ;  the 
largest  estimate  for  the  infantry  and  the  smallest  for  the  cavalry  are 
most  probably,  nearly  accurate. 

To  give  opportunity  for  an  army,  which,  according  to 
his  own  words,  was  more  than  double  his  own  strength,  to 
reach  his  rear,  was  to  invite  his  own  overthrow,  and  with 
it  the  most  direful  consequences  to  the  National  cause. 
His  instructions  from  General  Thomas  were  explicit  in 
forbidding  the  maintenance  of  position  at  Columbia  until 
such  an  emergency  was  possible. 

At  3.30  A.  M.,  on  the  29th,  Thomas  telegraphed : 

I  desire  you  to  fall  back  from  Columbia  and  take  up  your  posi- 
tion at  Franklin,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  at  Spring  Hill,  to  contest 
the  enemy's  progress  until  you  are  securely  posted  at  Franklin. 

He  then  had  hope  that  General  Smith's  divisions  would 
arrive  in  time  to  fight  the  enemy  at  Franklin. 
At  8.30  A.  M.,  Schofield  replied : 

The  enemy's  cavalry  has  crossed  in  force  on  the  Lewisburg  pike, 
and  General  Wilson  reports  ihe  infantry  crossing  above  Huey's  mills, 
about  five  miles  from  this  place.  I  have  sent  an  infantry  reconnois- 
sance  to  learn  the  facts.  If  it  proves  true,  I  will  act  according  to 
your  instructions  of  the  morning. 

'  General  Wilson  thus  explains  his  action  in  his  official 
report: — 
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Bf  flK  tiw  (b0biPBEB  7  and  t  P.a.)  il  kad 
Ac  CBDic  lebd  canbr  iavoe  (three  dnrnmis),  had  craned,  aad 
daciiiig  Aarnunndi ftownds the  LewidMBS'  pihe» ueMdDcnt 
raad.  Ifidii^  ta  Fnakfia,  aad  therefcre  at  8  P.  m^ 
I  settmdeq»fedi  fayoonner  ta  General  'SrhoficM^  infiw  mimr  him  of 
the  €Kt,  aad  that  ao  pan  of  Foncai's  fvce;  «p  ta  daih,  had  moved 
tovaids  the  Fraaklia  pike.    DKiaf  the  n^ght  aevend  priaoncn  were 
bioi^hi  xa.  fnim  vhosa  I  lecjeifcd  valaahle  iafbnaatioa.   At  i  a.  il, 
I  seal  a  dopatch  tD  Geaeral  SchoUd,  iafccnuag  him  diatfhefoice 
which  had  crossed  at  Hoey's  oiill  was  Fonctt*s  corps  of  caTahy, 
fOMWiiag  of  Chahaefs'.  JactooaXaad  B«ilbffd*sdi¥isioBS,aBdBiffie'i 
resimcat ;  that  the  rebel  ia&atcy  wcreto  have  besua  crosaiiig  t«o 
hoars  before,  by  diree  poBiBoabridges,aBdercoastnictkmattheiame 
place.    Believiag  this  iafonaatkn  to  be  perfectly  collect,  I  therefore 
suggested  that  our  iuCutry  shoold  reach  Spriag  Hill  by  ioA.lL,of 
that  day.  I  regarded  my  lorce  too  small,  with  Uamiaoad's  aadStev- 
art's  brigades  abseot,  to  cover  the  Lewisboiig  pike,  aad  at  the  same 
time  the  dirt  roads  leading  to  Spring  IGU;  and  bdiering  that  General 
Schofidd,  with  the  in£uitry.  woidd  have  plenty  of  time,  marching  by 
the  Franklin  taminke,  toreadi  Spring  H91,  or  any  iatermediate  poin^ 
before  the  enemy.  laarching  by  bad  dot  roads,  made  worse  by  dM 
heavy  rains  which  had  recently  €Ulai,  I  determined  to  keep  my  en- 
tire force  on  the  Lewisburg  turnpike,  and  hold  the  enemy  as  long  as 
I  could,  hoping  by  good  management  to  get  no  farther  back  that 
day  than  to  the  Ridge  meeting-house. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  General  Wilson,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  discover  the  intentions  and  movements  of  the 
enemy,  informed  General  Schofield  that  a  turning  movement 
was  developed,  advising  his  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Columbia,  and  that  General  Thomas,  at  3.30  a.  m.,  on  the 
29th,  directed  him  to  withdraw  and  take  position  at 
Franklin. 

Supposing  that  his  instructions  of  3.30  A.  M.,  had  been 
obeyed,  and  that  his  army  was  then  at  Franklin,  at  1 1  P.  M., 
Thomas  telegraphed  to  Schofield  at  that  place : 

General  Wilson  has  telegraphed  me  very  fully  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  yesterday  and  this  morning.  He  believes  Forrest  is 
aiming  to  strike  this  place,  while  the  infantry  will  move  against  you, 
and  attempt  to  get  on  your  flank.  If  you  discover  such  to  be  his 
movement  you  had  better  cross  Harpeth  at  Franklin,  and  then  retire 
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ong  the  Franklin   pike  to  this  place,  covering  your  wagon  train 
nd  the  railroad. 

But  at  the  date  of  this  despatch,  Wood*s  division,  fol- 
>wed  by  KimbaH's,  was  approaching  Spring  Hill,  having 
vo  divisions  of  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  and  coming  into 
le  immediate  presence  of  seven  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
11  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  This  situation,  so  exceedingly 
ritical,  together  with  the  dangers  of  the  day,  had  resulted 
cm  the  operations  of  the  two  armies  on  the  29th. 

General  Schofield,  in  his  official  report,  thus  describes 
le  situation  during  the  28th,  and  the  morning  of  the  29th: 

The  crossings  below  Columbia  were  guarded  by  General  Ruger's 
ifantry,  and  General  Wilson  had  all  his  cavalry,  save  one  brigade, 
»  guard  the  river  above.  The  troops  rested  in  this  position  during 
le  28th,  and  I  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  the  line  of 
>uck  River,  until  reinforcements  should  arrive.  But  I  learned  from 
eneral  Wilson  about  2  A.  m.,  on  the  29th,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
ad  forced  a  crossing  near  the  Lewisburg  pike,  and  about  daylight 
I  the  morning,  that  his  infantry  was  also  crossing  at  Huey's  mills, 
ve  miles  above  Columbia,  from  which  a  road  leada  into  the  Frank- 
n  pike  at  Spring  Hill.  The  enemy  might  endeavor  to  reach  the 
ittcr  place  in  advance  of  me,  and  thus  cut  off  my  retreat,  or  strike 
le  in  flank  near  Duck  River,  or  both.  He  had  already  forced  a 
Dlumn  of  cavalry  between  General  Wilson  and  me,  and  cut  off  all 
>mmunication  between  us.  I  therefore  sent  General  Stanley  with 
division  of  infantry  on  one  line  to  Spring  Hill  to  hold  that  point 
nd  cover  the  trains ;  General  Cox  was  left  in  his  position  to  hold 
le  crossing  at  Columbia ;  Generals  Wood  and  Kimball  were  put  in 
ne,  facing  Huey's  mills  with  a  brigade  thrown  forward  to  recon- 
oitcr,  ind  General  Ruger  was  ordered  to  move  on  to  the  pike,  in 
jar  of  Rutherford's  Creek,  leaving  one  regiment  to  hold  the  ford 
ear  the  railroad  bridge,  the  bridges  having  been  destroyed. 

In  compliance  with  orders,  General  Stanley  at  8  a.  m., 
lOved  to  the  rear  with  Wagner's  and  Kimball's  divisions, 
le  trains,  and  ambulances,  and  all  artillery  that  could  be 
)ared.  By  the  time  he  reached  Rutherford's  Creek  which 
as  bridgeless,  the  enemy's  turning  movement  was  plainly 
eveloped.     Colonel  Post's  brigade,  from  General  Wood's 
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division,  had  reconnoitered  up  Duck  River,  and  had  reported 
that  Hood's  infantry  were  crossing  the  river,  and  advancing 
towards  Spring  Hill.  To  guard  against  a  flank  attack  at 
Rutherford's  Creek,  Kimball's  division  was  left  on  the  south 
bank.  With  Wagner's  division  alone  Stanley  proceeded  to 
Spring  Hill. 

By  this  time  General  Hood  had  advanced  so  far  in  the 
e-'cccution  of  his  plan,  as  to  place  his  army  in  Schoficld's 
rear,  and  to  him,  doubtless,  its  complete  success  was 
then  assured.  Having  left;  two  divisions  of  Lee's  corps  to 
maintain  the  feint  upon  Schofield's  position  at  Columbia, 
Hood  had  at  dawn  of  day,  led  Cheatham's  and  Stewart's 
corps,  and  one  division  of  Lee's  across  the  pontoon  bridges, 
and  advanced  at  their  head  on  the  road  leading  from 
Huey's  mills  to  Spring  Hill.  Forrest's  cavalry  had  preceded 
Hood  on  the  Lcwisburg  road,  following  Wilson  till  well 
abreast  of  Spring  Hill,  and  then  turning  towards  that  place. 
So  that  at  11,30  A.  m.,  when  Stanley  with  Wagner's  division 
was  within  two  miles  of  Spring  Hill  he  was  informed  that  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  approaching  from  the  east  Thereupon 
the  division  moved  rapidly  forward  and  drove  Forrest  from 
the  place,  Stanley  then  directed  General  Wagner  to  form 
as  long  a  line  as  possible  with  Opdycke's  and  Lane's  bri- 
gades to  cover  the  trains  and  the  town,  and  throw  Brad- 
ley's brigade  forward  to  the  front  and  right,  to  a  wooded 
knoll  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  east,  to  guard  the 
approaches  from  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  Hood  had  left  four  divisions  of  his  infantry 
under  Stewart,  at  the  crossing  of  Rutherford's  Creek  on 
his  line  of  march,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Spring  Hill, 
to  guard  against  Schofield's  escape  to  the  defences  of  Mur- 
freesboro',  and  was  advancing  upon  Stanley  with  Cheatham's 
corps. 

At  this  juncture  Schofield's  forces  were  widely  scat- 
tered. Cox's  division  was  on  the  bank  of  Duck  River,  op- 
posite   Columbia.      Kimball's    division  had    been    moved 
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>m  Rutherford's  Creek  to  join  Wood's,  and  these 
4sions  were  faced  to  the  cast,  as  against  the  enemy 
:hing  from  Huey's  mill.  One  half  of  Ruger's 
{  was  far  down  Duck  River,  without  orders  to  join 
in  army,  and  the  other  half  was  on  the  Franklin 
e  at  the  crossing  of  Rutherford's  Creek.  While 
Id's  forces  were  thus  scattered.  Hood  had  seven 
is  of  infantry  and  all  his  cavalry  within  support- 
tance,  near  Stanley's  single  division  at  Spring  Hill, 
:ral  Wilson  had,  in  his  despatch  of  i  p.  m.,  predicted 
)uld  be.  A  more  critical  situation  could  hardly  be 
rd  for  an  army  of  inferior  strength, 
ig  the  forenoon  and  first  hours  of  the  afternoon  Colo- 
t  had  frequently  reported  from  his  position  up  the 
at  the  enemy's  forces  were  moving  northward  from 
mill,  and  although  his  reports  had  been  promptly 
General  Wood  to  General  Schoficld,  it  was  not  until 
:hat  the  latter  became  convinced  that  the  enemy  had 
his  position. 

ral  Schofield  in  his  official  report  thus  mentioned 
miction  and  his  consequent  dispositions : 

It  3  p.  M.,I  became  satisfied  that  the  enemy  would  not  attack 
ion  on  Duck  River,  but  was  pushing  two  corps  direct  for 
!ill.  I  then  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of 
35  after  dark,  and  took  General  Ruger's  troops  and  pushed 
g  Hill  to  reopen  communication  with  General  Stanley,  and 
wed,  at  a  short  distance,  by  the  head  of  the  main  column. 

he  same  hour,  3  p.  m.,  Hood  at  the  head  of 
im's  corps  was  within  two  miles  of  Spring  Hill,  and 
upon  the  trains  and  artillery,  under  guard  of  a  sin- 
ision,  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  support,  gave 
o  General  Cheatham  to  advance  his  corps,  take  pos- 
of  the  road  at  or  near  Spring  Hill,  and  to  hold  it, 
ig  support  by  the  four  divisions  then  so  near.  But, 
standing,  Stanley  with  one  division  was  in  complete 
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tsolatioQ  finom  nooo  until  7  p.  v^  the  time  of  Schofidd's 
arrival  at  Spring  Hill  witli  half  of  Ruger's  .division,  there 
was  no  fighting  that  imperiled  Stanley.  Hood  had  detadi- 
ments  of  cavalry  north  and  west  of 'the  .town,  three  divi« 
sions  of  in&ntiy  directly  before  it,  and  four  others  near 
by ;  and  yet  no  attack  was  made,  except  by  Cleburne's 
division  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  fell  furiously  on 
Bradley's  brigade.  After  a  sharp  conflict  Bradley  was 
compelled  to  £dl  back  to  the  rear  of  the  right  of  Lane's 
line  immediately  before  the  town.  As  Cleburne  advanced, 
he  received  a  heavy  fire  of  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  posted 
by  General  Stanley  near  the  town,  and  also  an  enfiladii^ 
volley  from  Lane*s  more  advanced  troops.  A  vigorous  at- 
tack in  the  afternoon  by  a  corps  of  infiintry  supported  by  a 
strong  force  of  ca\-alry  would  have  necessarily  overwhelmed 
a  single  unsupported  division  of  in&ntry.  The  reason  given 
by  Cheatham,  as  reported  by  General  Hood,  for  not  attadt. 
ing,  Mas  **  that  the  line  looked  a  little  too  long  for  faim 
and  that  Stewart  should  first  form  on  his  right"*  And  this 
statement  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  Cheatham  restrained 
Bate  from  attackins^  with  his  division,  when  under  orders 
from   Hood  to  do  so. 

The  lino  formed  b\'  Lane's  and  Opdycke's  brigades  was  in- 
deed long,  but  consequently  very  weak,  since  nearly  all  their 
regiments  were  greatly  extended  in  an  attenuated  skirmish 
line.  Colonel  Lane  held  the  Ninety-seventh  Ohio  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  town,  placing  the  One  Hundredth 
Illinois  nearly  a  mile  in  advance,  one  company  of  the  Fortieth 
Indiana  between  them  as  flankers,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
brigade,  to  the  left  of  the  One  Hundredth  Illinois  as  skir- 
mishers. Colonel  Opdycke  on  the  left  of  Lane,  stretched  out 
his  brigade  to  a  very*^  great  length,  and  kept  his  slender  re- 
serves in  constant  motion  from  the  cover  of  the  woods  to 
open  view  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
force  in  his  front. 

*  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  p.  a86. 
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ffort  was  made  by  Hood  late  in  the  evening  to 
e  Stewart's  corps  on  the  right  of  Cheatham  on  the  Frank- 
oad,  but  night  fell  before  the  movement  had  been  effected. 
s  hardly  credible  that  seven  divisions  of  infantry  and 
e  of  cavalry  completely  surrounded  one  small  division  and 
wagon  trains  of  the  army,  and  yet  they  neither  attacked 
slender  line,  nor  held. the  road  north  of  Spring  Hill  with 
•ong  force.  General  Hood  has  given  to  history,  as  the 
on  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  promising  opportuni- 
ever  offered  to  a  general,  the  disobedience  of  a  subordi- 
.  Had  Wagner's  division  been  crushed,  even  late  in  the 
ling,  the  escape  of  the  troops  south  of  Spring  Hill  would 
r  been  impossible,  except  through  the  blunders  of  the 
ny.  Ten  divisions,  including  cavalry,  would  have  been 
re  them  on  their  direct  line  of  retreat  to  Franklin  and 
hville,  and  two  in  their  rear.  Against  such  odds  and 
{  disadvantages  of  position,  Ahree  divisions  and  a  half, 
:ercd  for  miles  along  a  single  road  could  hardly  have 
ped  utter  destruction. 

I  moving  from  Rutherford's  Creek  with  Ruger's  troops, 
sral  Schofield  found  the  enemy  upon  the  road  south 
Ipring  Hill,  but  not  in  such  force  as  to  arrest  his  move- 
ts.  Schofield  arrived  at  Stanley's  position  at  7  p.  m., 
lour  when  the  movement  of  the  three  remaining  divisions 
I  Columbia  began,  and  learning  that  the  enemy  was  on 
'oad  north  of  Spring  Hill,  went  forward  three  miles 
rhompson's  Station  to  find  only  deserted  camp  fires, 
re  Forrest's  troopers  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  the 
at  of  our  army  during  the  night.  Returning  at  mid- 
t,  General  Schofield  met  Cox's  division,  which  in  turn 
joined  by  Wood's  and  Kimball's.  Upon  the  with- 
ral  of  General  Cox  from  the  bank  of  Duck  River,  the 
divisions  of  Lee's  corps  which  had  kept  up  the  feint 
vigor  during  the  day,  crossed  from  the  town  and  then 
5ed  upon  the  rear  of  Kimball's  division  as  it  moved 
irds  Spring  Hill.     The  head  of  each  division  found  the 


.Mi  iBj  or  trir  rnaf  s:^rc^  cf  that  pl^oe,  and  Kimball  sldr- 
rr^vv'j  ».r±.  ^k-  *■;>*■    ^  ir  bis  rear. 

Tb±  ds^:^^^  t:  tbs  l±ii?  anay  <5d  not  pass  away  with 
Hmc  5  s^zr*  tr  re:  b^s  K^nsss  on  its  line  of  retreat,  but 
22  12  f .  It,  lb*  srr^n^Da  at  Spring   Hiil  was   still  exceed- 

potsssabilities,  sdll  open  to  the 


esttzT.  rhii  jhr^tr-wi  ibe  loss  of  a  train  of  fi\-e  hundiU 
W2^:n5  iTii  Tuiny  :c  ib^  rro:?pc5L     It  was  only  necessar>'  for 
H  :■:•£  t ?  ^i-iirrre  bi?  liass  a  few   hundred  \-ards  to  fire  into 
trciips  ssi  tr^:i?  as  zxy  piss^d  along  the  front  of  his  army. 
At  tbe  tr tt::   ibere  wz5  a  brio^  so  narrow  that  t\i-o  wagons 
could  z;»trkiS5  h  abreast  and  yet  the  army,  with  the  artillery 
and   -a'i^ins  c:-'.d  only  be   saved  by  crossing    it    before 
cayli^hi      At    id  p.  K-  General  Schofield  at  the  head  of 
his  own    c:rp>   nac^-k-ed    on   to    Franklin,    lea\nng   General' 
St2n!ev  -aitb  hi?  ccros  and  the  train  of  the  armv  in  front 
of  the  enen:y.     \V:tb  admirable  skill,  however,  Stanley  sent 
the   train    over  ibe  narrow  bridge,  and  covering  it  with  a 
line  C-:  tr.>:o>  all  the  way  to  Franklin,  snatched  his  corps 
and  the  aro:!ntniest5  c:  the  am:v  from  Hood*s  inclosing 


of  hi- 
twe'v'v. 


d  lost  the  great  opportunit)' 
...^n.  He  hr.d  thrown  ten -twelfths  of  his  army 
>  :n  >ch:r.cld"s  rear,  anu  he  could  have  attacked 
an  infer:  r  r.rmv  wide! V  -cattered.  His  advanta^s  even  as 
against  Stanl.y  after  Sch?ne:d  and  the  Twenty-third  corps 
had  moved  towards  Frankl:n.  were  far  beyond  ordinar)' 
precedents.  One  small  corps,  encumbered  witj;i  its  artillery 
and  the  trains  'A  the  army. would  have  been  an  easy  prey 
had  Hood  ordered  an  advance,  when  he  knew  that  troops 
and  train  as  they  slipped  from  his  grasp  were  almost 
touching  the  guns  of  his  pickets. 

For  the  situation  at  Spring  Hill,  General  Thomas  was  in 
no  way  responsible.  He  had  first  given  contingent  orders 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  Columbia  whenever  a 
turning   movement    should   be    developed*     He  then  had 
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positively  ordered  a  withdrawal  fifteen  hours  before  the  last 
divisions  began  their  retreat  from  Columbia ;  but  even  with- 
out these  orders  Schofield  had  ample  information  and  advice 
from  Wilson  to  justify  the  movement  at  early  dawn. 

The  march  of  the  enemy  from  Spring  Hill  to  Franklin, 
retarded  as  it  was,  by  the  spirited  skirmishing  of  Opdycke's 
brigade  as  rear  guard  to  our  army,  consumed  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  day. 

General  Thomas  did  not  expect  a  battle  at  Franklin.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  gather  his  forces  to  offer  battle,  and 
at  1 1  p.  M.,  on  the  29th  he  had  ordered  General  Schofield 
to  retire  from  Franklin  to  Nashville,  should  the  enemy 
develop  a  movement  to  turn   Franklin. 

Thomas  had  left  nothing  undone  that  he  deemed  prac- 
ticable, to  gather  an  army  of  adequate  proportions,  having 
resorted,  even,  to  requests  for  militia  from  the  North.  He 
had  been  authorized  to  call  for  militia  by  General  Sher- 
man, who  had  written,  November  2nd,  "To  make  all 
things  sure  you  can  call  on  the  Governors  of  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  for  some  militia,  cautioning  them  against  a 
stampede,  no  matter  what  occurs.  Try  and  avoid,  as  I 
know    you  will,  all  false  alarms." 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  Hood's  immediate  advance 
from  Florence  had  been  clearly  indicated,  Thomas  had  with- 
drawn the  troops  from  Decatur  and  united  them  with  Steed- 
man's  command  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad 
in  provision  for  resistance  should  the  Confederate  army  turn 
towards  that  road.  General  Smith's  advance  arrived  at 
Nashville  on  the  30th,  but  not  in  time  to  rcenforce  Scho- 
field that  day. 

The  action  at  Franklin  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th.  Upon  arriving  at  Franklin,  General  Schofield  had 
given  personal  attention  to  the  repair  of  the  bridges,  that 
his  artillery  and  trains  might  pass  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Harpeth  as  quickly  as  possible,  leaving  General  Cox 
commanding  the  Twenty-third  corps  to  put  in  position  to 
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defeod  the  crofisiiig;  tint  ootpsand  die  advance  of  Slaaky's, 
Cox,  widi  his  two  divisioos,  Rnger^s  and  Reill/s,  and 
Kimlall  s  of  die  Fooith,  fcnned  a  line  aioond  die  tova 
finom  river  to  nvcr. 

By  directioo  of  General  Schofidd,  Wood's  division  moved 
to  the  nordi  bank  ofdie  Harpedi  River  to  cover  the  flanks 
should  the  enemy  altrtnpt  to  cross  above  or  below  the  town, 
and  Wagner^s  division  was  left  in  front  of  the  line  of  batde 
to  retard  the  cnemy*s  advance.  The  position  assigned  to 
this  division  was  about  one-thiid  of  a  mile  from  the  en- 
trenched line,  in  open  exposure. 

Regarding  this  exposure  as  needless  as  well  as  extremdjr 
dangerous.  Colonel  Opdj^ke  protested  against  it»  and  ms 
permitted  by  Gencial  Wagner  to  take  his  brigade  widiin 
the  lines.  Being  fiuniliar  with  the  position,  Opdlydce 
posted  his  brigade  in  rear  of  Carter's  Hill, — the  key  point 
of  the  defensive  line.  It  was  well  that  this  discretion  was 
permitted  since  this  brigade  proved  to  be  the  only  reservt 
when  the  line  gave  way  at  Carter's  Hill  and  on  each  side  of 
that  vital  point  In  this  protest  Colonel  Opdycke  did  the 
thinking  which  in  the  outcome  enabled  him  and  his  brigade 
to  render  the  ser\*ice  which  saved  the  army. 

Colonel  Lane,  later  in  the  day,  in  a  more  indirect  way, 
also  protested  ag^ainst  the  position  of  his  brigade  in  front 
of  the  line.  He  had  been  stationed  on  a  hill  much  feirthcr 
from  the  main  line,  and,  having  observed  the  formation  of 
the  enemy  for  battle,  had  sent  word  that  unless  withdrawn, 
his  brigade  would  be  captured.  WTien  retired  from  this 
perilous  position,  he  was  ordered  to  form  on  the  right  of 
Conrad's*  brigade  of  \Vagner*s  division.  Lane*s  line 
when  formed  was  well  refused.  Observing  the  move- 
ments early  in  the  afternoon,  he  became  fully  confirmed  in 
his  belief  that  Hood  intended  to  attack,  and  requested 
Captain  E.  G.  Whitesides,   the    adjutant    general    of  the 

*  General  Bradley  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Spring  Hill. 
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division,  to  report  that  belief  to  General  Wagner.  The 
report  was  made,  and  Wagner  directed  Whitesides  to  com- 
municate the  information  to  General  Stanley.  The  message 
was  delivered  to  Stanley  in  the  presence  of  General  Scho- 
field,  but  the  two  brigades  in  advance  of  the  main  line  were 
not  withdrawn. 

These  brigades  extemporized  defenses  and  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  enemy. 

At  4  p.  M.  Stanley  was  with  Schofield  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Hafpeth,  nearly  two  miles  by  the  road  from 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  neither  general  antici- 
pated an  engagement  that  day.  Hitherto  Hood  had  not 
attacked  entrenched  lines  except  in  feint  at  Columbia ;  and 
the  obstacles  to  a  successful  turning  movement  were 
not  greater  at  that  place  than  they  were  at  Franklin. 
Besides,  the  trains,  for  which  the  defensive  attitude  had 
been  assumed  were  rapidly  crossing  the  Harpeth  and 
moving  on  to  Nashville.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  also- 
increased  the  improbability  of  an  action  on  that  day. 
But  these  considerations  had  no  weight  with  General! 
Hood,  and  having  massed  his  forces  heavily  in  his  centre,. 
he  hurled  them  against  the  two  brigades  in  front. 

Conrad's  brigade  was  more  directly  in  the  line  of  advance 
but  held  position  until  the  enemy  was  upon  it.  Broken  at 
once  by  the  onset  of  Hood's  army,  this  brigade  fled  hur- 
riedly through  the  fortifications  which  were  abandoned  by 
the  troops  stationed  to  hold  them.  The  enemy  followed 
closely  and  occupied  the  defenses.  The  retirement  of  Con- 
rad's brigade,  exposed  Lane's  left  flank,  and  he  promptly 
ordered  his  brigade  to  fall  back.  He  was  also  followed 
closely  by  the  enemy,  but  breaking  through  our  own  abatis, 
his  brigade  entered  the  entrenchments  to  the  right  of  the 
Columbia  road,  and  most  of  the  men  having  withheld  their 
fire,  wheeled  at  the  defenses  and  poured  a  volley  into  the 
foremost  pursuing  troops  and  then  formed  a  triple  line 
in  the  vacant  trench. 
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upon  the  stubborn  resistance  of  all  the  troops  in  line  of 
battle. 

The  mistake  was  the  posting  of  the  two  brigades  in  front 
of  the  line  of  battle.  A  small  force  may  retard  the  advance  of 
army,  when  in  marching  order,  but  such  a  force  only  invites 
disaster,  when  thrown  before  an  army  formed  for  battle. 
The  object  of  placing  these  brigades  before  the  main  line 
was  doubtless  to  check  the  enemy's  advance,  and  the  resist- 
ance necessary  to  effect  this  result,  made  their  retreat  per- 
ilous to  themselves,  and  to  the  army  behind  them.  These 
brigades  were  in  a  false  position.  They  knew  that  they 
were  expected  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  that  the  degree  of 
their  resistance  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances 
rather  than  by  orders.  They  constructed  barricades  in 
sight  of  the  army  behind  them,  and  in  view  of  all  the  gen- 
erals who  turned  their  ty^s  to  the  front.  These  extempor- 
ized defenses  were  the  prophecy  of  their  stubborn  resistance. 
And  when  Hood's  army  moved  towards  them,  they  had  the 
alternative  of  retreating  without  fighting  or  awaiting  the 
onset  of  the  enemy.  They  chose  to  hold  their  position  as 
long  as  possible,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  divi- 
sion commander. 

When  General  Stanley  heard  the  roar  of  the  opening 
conflict,  he  left  the  presence  of  the  commanding  general  and 
galloped  to  the  line  of  battle,  and  yet  he  was  too  late  to 
order  the  advance  of  Opdycke's  brigade.  When  General 
Cox,  commanding  at  the  time  all  the  troops  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Harpeth,  first  perceived  that  the  enemy  had 
gained  Carter's  Hill,  he  started  an  order  to  Opdycke  to  move 
his  brigade  forward  to  the  breach,  but  the  quick  advance  of 
that  brigade,  anticipated  the  order  which  miscarried  in 
passage.  The  form  of  the  action  was  such  as  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  bravery  rather  than  generalship.  Gen- 
eral Cox  displayed  wisdom,  in  the  formation  of  the  line  of 
battle  and  the  construction  of  breast  works.  This  done  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  was  effected  mainly  by  the  bravery 
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The  actxn  of   Otwhxhe  and  his   br^^de  mas   never- 
theless dkstJiaiieL    The  coounaader  rode  to  Cartei^s  HiD 
in  frxMBt  of  his  line,  cmptvii^  and  brealdi^  his  pistol, 
and  after  his  horse  was  shot.  ^^a**»"g  his  mea  on  fool;  be 
clubbed   a    musket   and  fought   hand-to-hand    with  the 
enemy.     Fmnlating  his  caampfe  the  oflkers  and  men  of 
hLs  brigade,   forced  the  enemy  from  the  key-point,  and 
held  it  to  the  dose  of  the  action.    Instances  of  such  braveiy 
and  success  are  rare  in  historw     General  Hood  bore  tesd- 
mony  to  the  splendid  mcrale  of  his  army.     And  this  was 
evinced  by  the  death  of  nve  of  his  generals,  the  wounding  of 
six.  the  death  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fibx  men, and  four 
thousand  wounded.    And  there  was  equal  energj^and  cour- 
acje  throuirhout  the  defensive  line  from  river  to  river.     More 
than  half  the  losses  in  the  National  army,  were  from  Wag- 
ner's division.  The  two  brigades  posted  in  front  Jost  heavily 
in  fighting  the  centre  of  Hood's  line,  and  in  retreating  under 
fire  to  our  main  line.     And  Opdycke  s  brigade  sustained 
great  loss,  in  driving  the  enemy  from  Carter  s  Hill. 

During  the  day,  General  \Vilson*s  troopers  on  the  left  were 
brilliantly  engaged,  first  in  driving  back  the  enemy's  cavalry 
across  the  Harpcth,  and  subsequently  in  successfully 
resisting  all  of  Forrest's  attempts  to  gain  the  north  bank  of 
that  river,  and  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Union 
army. 
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This  action  at  Franklin  was  not  a  battle  in  the  broad 
signification  of  that  term.  There  was  no  strategy  and  no 
maneuvering,  except  by  cavalry.  Hood  stormed  a  position 
virtually  fortified,  and  was  repulsed  in  every  assault  The 
conflict  was;  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  Thomas'  or- 
ders were  not  promptly  obeyed.  The  late  withdrawal 
from  Columbia,  endangered  the  little  army  at  Spring 
Hill,  and  made  it  possible  for  Hood  to  attack  at  Franklin. 

Franklin  was  as  easily  turned  as  Pulaski,  or  Columbia, 
and  previous  to  the  action  of  the  30th,  General  Thomas  had 
decided  that  it  was  impracticable  to  concentrate  south  of 
Nashville  the  forces  intended  for  a  general  battle  and  had 
given  orders  for  the  retirement  of  his  army  to  that  place. 
Afler  the  engagement  he  repeated  his  orders  for  this  move- 
ment.    For  this  action  he  has  been  severely  censured. 

On  December  3rd,  in  a  letter  to  General  Sherman,  General 
Grant  expressed  his  opinion  that  Thomas  ought  not  to  have 
withdrawn  his  army  to  Nashville.  His  language  is  sub- 
joined: 

« 

"  Thomas  hai  got  back  into  the  defenses  of  Nashville  with  Hood 
close  upon  him.  Decatur  has  been  abandoned  and  so  have  all  the 
roads,  except  the  main  one  leading  to  Chattanooga.  Part  of  this 
falling  back  was  undoubtedly  necessary,  and  all  of  it  may  have  been. 
It  did  not  look  so,  however,  to  me.  In  my  opinion  Thomas  far  out- 
numbers Hood  in  infantry.  In  cavalry  Hood  has  the  advantage 
morale  and  numbers.  I  hope  yet  that  Hood  will  be  badly  crip- 
pled, if  not  destroyed.'*  * 

This  is  positive  censure  of  Thomas  for  the  abandonment  of 
Decatur  and  the  retirement  of  his  army  to  Nashville.  And 
yet  Grant  had  previously  advised  the  abandonment  of  De- 
catur. This,  however,  was  previous  to  Sherman's  southern 
movement,  and  previous  to  the  stipulation  that  the  line  of 
the  Tennessee  was  to  be  held. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Grant  had  telegraphed  to  General 
Halleck : 

'Sherman's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  205. 
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"  I  think  it  viH  be  adiisable  for  Major  General  Thomas  now  to 
abandon  all  the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  Decatur,  thence  to 
Stevenson.    This  viU  give  him  much  additional  force.*' 

When  this  opinion  was  made  known  to  Thomas  he  re- 
plied: 

•*  Forrest's  pickets  are  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  if  Crox- 
ton  and  Granger  vere  vithdravn,  1  am  satisfied  he  would  push  across 
the  Ti\'tT  and  operate  against  our  direct  line  of  communication  with 
no  adequate  tor\:e  to  successfully  oppose  him.** 

General  Thomas  held  Decatur  when  there  were  sound 
military'  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  when  there  were  none,  he 
abandoned  the  place. 

General  Sherman  also  expressed  the  same  opinion  as 
Grant     December  i6th,  he  wrote  to  Grant: 

"  Wliy  he  did  not  turn  on  him  at  Franklin  after  checking  and 
discomnting  him  surpasses  my  understanding.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
approve  of  his  evacuating  Decatur,  but  think  he  should  have  assumed 
the  otTensive  against  Hood  from  Pulaski,  in  the  direction  of  Waynes- 

buriT.  I  know  full  well  that  'General  Thomas  is  slow  in  mind  and  in 
action,  but  he  is  judicious  and  brave,  and  the  troops  feel  great  con- 
nder.ce  in  liim.  I  still  hope  he  will  out-maneuver  and  destroy 
Hood."  * 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Thomas  from  the  first  to 
avoid  a  general  battle  until  Smith's  divisions  could  be  united 
with  Schofields  forces.  And  whether  he  was  right  or 
wroni:^  he  deliberately  adhered  to  that  purpose.  But  with- 
out Smith's  troops  and  his  local  garrisons  he  was  not  supe- 
rior to  Hood  in  infantr}'.  and  there  was  too  much  at  stake  to 
risk  a  battle  except  on  the  best  conditions  possible. 

The  generals  who  have  censured  Thomas  with  such  free- 
dom did  not  win  victories  without  having  armies  greatly  su- 
perior to  those  opposing  them.  And  for  a  long  period,  or 
from  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  the   National  forces  in  Tennessee  and 

•Memoirs  Vol.  II.,  p.  209. 
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Georgia  had  been  far  stronger  than  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
yet  there  had  been  no  decisive  victory  in  a  great  battle  ex- 
cept at  Chattanooga.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  enemy 
had  been  weakened  by  attrition  rather  than  by  heavy  blows. 
The  offensive  when  carried  to  positive  assault  by  either  army, 
had  resulted  in  failure,  except  at  Jonesboro. 

Under  conditions  of  conflict  radically  different,  it  was 
not  possible  for  Thomas  to  hold  the  railroad  through 
Athens,  Huntsville  and  Decatur,  without  risking  a  battle  at 
or  near  Pulaski,  when  his  army  was  numerically  inferior  to 
Hood's.  And  when  the  enemy  had  advanced  far  towards 
Nashville,  it  was  eminently  judicious  to  transfer  the  troops 
from  Decatur  to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad, 
which  he  had  intended  to  hold  and  which  he  had  been  di- 
rected to  hold.  He  was  at  the  time  censured  for  giving  up 
Decatur  and  the  line  of  railroad  from  Columbia  to  that 
place,  and  he  has  since  been  most  severely  criticised  be- 
cause he  did  not  abandon  his  important  posts  in  order  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  to  meet  Hood  in  Southern  Tennessee.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  decoy  Hood  to  Nashville,  but  he 
intended  to  meet  him  in  battle,  as  soon  as  actual  circum- 
stances promised  a  decisive  victory.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  send  Smith's  forces  to  Franklin,  this  would  have  been 
done.  Before  the  action  at  Franklin  he  asked  General  Scho- 
field  if  he  could  hold  that  place  until  reenforcements  could 
reach  him. 

At  noon  of  November  30th  Schofield  replied : 

Your  despatch  of  10  25  a.  m.,  is  received.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
have  heretofore  run  too  much  risk  in  trying  to  hold  Hood  in  check, 
while  so  far  inferior  to  him  in  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  Tlie 
slightest  mistake  on  my  part,  or  failure  of  a  subordinate  during  the 
last  three  days  might  have  proved  disastrous.  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  so  tight  a  place  again. 

I  will  cheerfully  act  in  accordance  with  your  views  if  you  think  it 
expedient  to  hold  Hood  back  as  long  as  possible.  When  you  get  all 
your  troops  together  and  in  fighting  condition  we  can  whip  Hood 
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easily,  and,  I  beliere,  make  the  campa^  a  decisive  one.  Before 
that  the  most  ve  can  do  b  to  husband  our  strength  and  increase  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

WTien  later  in  the  day,  and  yet  before  the  action.  General 
Thomas  ascertained  that  he  could  not  send  Smith's  com- 
mand to  General  Schofield  before  the  2d  or  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, he  asked  Schofield  if  he  could  hold  Hood  in  check 
three  da\'s.     The  reply  was  made  at  3  p.  M/ 

I  have  just  received  your  despatch  asking  if  I  can  hold  Hood  here 
three  davs.  I  do  not  believe  1  can.  1  can  doubtless  hold  him  one 
day.  but  will  hazard  something  in  doing  that.  He  now  has  a  large 
force,  probably  two  corps  in  my  front,  and  seems  preparing  to  cross 
the  river  above  and  below.  I  think  he  can  effect  a  crossing  to- 
morrow in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  prevent,  or  to-night  if  he  attempts 
it.  A  worse  place  than  this  for  an  inferior  force  could  hardly  be 
found.  I  will  refer  your  question  to  General  Wilson  this  evening, 
vet  fear  he  can  do  verv  litde.  I  have  no  doubt  Forrest  will  be  in 
my  rear  to-morrow  doing  some  greater  mischief. 

It  appears  that  1  ought  to  take  position  at  Brentwood  at  once. 
If  A.  J.  Smith's  divisions  and  the  Murfreesboro*  garrison  join  me 
there  1  ou^htto  be  able  to  hold  Hood  in  check  for  sometime.  1  have 
just  learned  thai  the  enemy's  cavalry  is  already  crossing  three  miles 
below.     I  will  have  lively  times  with  my  trains  again. 

General  Wilson  had  previously  advised  a  concentration 
at  Nashville,  and  Thomas  had  believed  that  he  could  not 
gather  his  forces  t(^f;ether  south  of  that  city,  until  on  the 
30th  Smith's  foremost  division  arrived,  and  then  he  asked 
Schofield  if  he  could  hold  Hood  at  Franklin  for  three  days, 
and  thus  give  time  to  concentrate  the  army  there. 

General  Thomas  intended  from  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  fight  the  enemy  at  the  earliest  movement  possible. 
With  this  intention  he  had  given  instructions  which,  if  they 
had  been  strictly  obeyed,  would  have  kept  the  little  army* 
across  Hood's  front  continually,  in  hope  that  first  at  Pulaski 
and  in  turn  at  Columbia  and  Franklin,  he  would  be  ready 
for  battle.  And  at  last,  not  knowing  what  was  possible,  he 
asked  General  Schofield  if  he  could  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
long  enough  for  Smith's  forces  to  join  him. 
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The  supposition,  therefore,  that  a  successful  battle 
could  have  been  fought  south  of  Nashville  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  Smith's  forces  were  not  essen- 
tial, or  that  Thomas  ought  to  have  abandoned  all  his 
important  posts,  and  effected  a  concentration  at  Pulaski  or 
Columbia  before  Hood's  line  of  advance  was  fully  indi- 
cated. There  were  no  sound  reasons  for  withdrawing  from 
important  strategic  points  before  Hood's  movements  were 
fully  developed.  Decatur  was  far  west  of  the  only  railroad 
south  of  Nashville  which  it  was  practicable  to  defend,  and 
when  Hood  had  advanced  far  towards  Nashville,  it  was 
wise  to  transfer  the  garrison  from  Decatur  to  Stevenson ; 
otherwise  these  troops  would  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  general  problem.  Had  Hood  won  a  victory  at 
Nashville  he  would  have  gained  Decatur  also,  had  its 
garrison  remained,  and  that  place  was  so  far  from  his  line 
of  retreat,  when  defeated,  that  its  possession  was  of  no  value 
to  him.  The  abandonment  of  Decatur  had  been  authorized 
by  General  Sherman,  at  least  by  implication.  October 
29th  he  telegraphed  to  Thomas : 

"  I  repeat,  should  the  enemy  cross  the  Tennessee  in  force,  aban- 
don all  minor  points,  and  concentrate  your  forces  at  some  point 
where  you  can  cover  the  road  from  Murfreesboro'  to  Stevenson." 

When  Hood  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Nashville  by  way  of  Pulaski  and  Colum- 
bia, Decatur  certainly  was  a  minor  point.  If  the  line  of 
the  Tennessee  could  have  been  held  by  Thomas,  Decatur 
would  have  been  an  exceedingly  important  point,  both  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  gun  boats  with  the  army,  and  for  ope- 
rations against  an  enemy  south  of  that  river.  But  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  ordered,  the  abandonment  of  that  place 
was  eminently  judicious,  and  from  this  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  an  analysis  of  his  conflicting  instructions,  General 
Thomas  decided  to  transfer  its  garrison  to  Stevenson.  He 
made  provision,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  contingency  of 
Hood's    divei^ence    to   the   Nashville   and    Chattanooga 
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railroad,  and  held  the  more  important  points  on  that  road 
throughout  the  campaign.  The  main  force  on  that  road  un- 
der General  Steedman  moved  north,  step  by  step,  in  corre- 
spondence with  Hood's  advance  towards  Nashville,  and 
arrived  at  that  city  on  the  first  day  of  December. 

The  problem  for  Thomas  was  an  intricate  one,  in  view  of 
all  circumstances,  including  the  possibilities  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  displayed  consummate  generalship  in  its  solution. 
Hood  did  no  serious  harm  from  first  to  last.  He  did 
not  capture  a  single  garrison.  He  had  in  feet  only  two 
opportunities,  one  at  Spring  Hill,  and  the  other  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Franklin,  and  these  were  given  to  him  by  Schofield, 
through  no  fault  of  General  Thomas.  Hood  lost  the  first 
through  his  own  blunders,  and  the  other  was  wrested  from 
him  with  the  bayonet. 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  arrest  the  advance  of 
Hood  south  of  Nashville  did  not  rest  upon  Thomas,  but 
upon  the  general  who  precipitated  the  situation  in  Ten- 
nessee, by  withdrawing  more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  be- 
fore an  army  adequate  for  a  decisive  battle  had  been  con- 
centrated for  Thomas. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  North  was  withdrawn  from  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea 
and  centred  upon  Thomas'  operations  in  Tennessee.  As 
Hood's  army  advanced  northward,  the  fear  of  the  Northern 
people  ^rcw  more  intense  day  by  day.  Yet  amidst  all  the 
anxiety  of  the  people,  and  of  his  superiors  and  subordinates, 
General  Thomas  was  calm  and  self-poised,  displaying  an 
energy  that  knew  no  abatement,  gathering  his  resources 
with  a  clearness  of  vision  that  brought  to  his  view  all  the 
elements  of  his  problem  in  their  individual  force  and  con- 
current effect.  The  emergency  culminated  when  General 
Hood  took  position  before  Nashville,  but  the  anxiety  of 
the  country  gained  force  until  the  shout  of  victory  from 
Brentwood  Hills,  on  December  sixteenth,  dispelled  anxiety 
altogether,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CONCENTRATION  AT  NASHVILLE  —  DELAY  FOR  PREPARATION  —  GENERAL 
THOMAS  URGED  TO  FIGHT,  BUT  POSTPONES  BATTLE  FIRST  FOR  PREPARA- 
TION AND  THEN  FOR  SUITABLE  WEATHER — COUNCIL  OF  WAR— PLANS 
AND  HOPES  OF  GENERAL  HOOD — THOMAS*  PLAN  OF  BATTLE— ACTION  OF 
DECEMBER   15TH. 

ON  the  first  day  of  December  General  Thomas  had  in 
hand  at  Nashville  all  the  troops  available  for  battle, 
except  a  part  of  his  cavalry  that  had  been  sent  north 
to  be  remounted.  He  then  felt  secure  against  attack, 
but  not  prepared  for  offense.  His  purpose  was  to  crush 
his  foe;  and  this  intention  was  one  cause — perhaps  the 
dominant  one — for  his  delay  of  a  few  days  against  a 
pressure  of  suggestions  and  positive  orders,  which  might 
have  moved  a  weaker  man  to  fight  the  enemy  regardless 
of  consequences.  But  he  preferred  the  loss  of  command 
to  fighting  before  he  had  made  preparations  to  crush 
Hood's  army.  He  had  three  corps  of  infantry  from  as 
many  military  departments,  together  with  mounted  and 
dismounted  cavalry,  a  large  element  of  raw  troops,  con- 
valescents from  the  four  corps  with  General  Sherman,  and 
six  regiments  of  negro  troops,  and  he  requested  permission 
to  delay  a  week,  that  he  might  give  the  semblance  of  unity 
to  this  heterogeneous  mass,  remount  his  cavalry,  and  pro- 
vide transportation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
event  of  victory. 

These  forces  did  not  constitute  an  army  according  to  any 
proper  ideal  of  such  a  body — one  with  established  relations 
running  through  all  its  units  great  and  small,  and  with  cor- 
responding sentiment  and  esprit-du-corps.  It  was  not  an 
army  as  compared  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.    That 
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army  comprised  three  fighting  corps  of  infimtry — the  Fouitii, 
Fourteenth  and  Twentieth — and  a  body  of  cavalry,  having 
commanders  and  soldiers  bound  together  by  battle-wrought 
sympathies  and  fixed  organic  relations. 

General  Thomas  did  not  (listnist  the  troops  thus  loosely 
connected,  but  he  would  have  preferred  his  own  amy, 
cemented  by  the  traditions  of  oft-repeated  battle^  and  the 
spirit  and  discipline  that  •  result  from  long-continued  rela- 
tions and  service.  He  did  not  propose,  however,  to  give 
perfected  compactness  to  his  forces,  but  only  to  take  time 
enough  to  drill  his  raw  troops,  remount  his  cavalry  and 
provide  the  necessary  transportation. 

In  the  following  despatch  to  General  Halleck,  Thomas 
described  the  situation  at  Nashville,  and  made  known 
his  plans : 

Nashville,  December  itt,  1864,  <^3o  p.  h. 
Major-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C 
After  General  Schofield*s  fight  of  yesterday,  feeling  convinced 
that  the  enemy  very  far  outnumbered  him,  both  in  infantry  and 
cavalry,  I  determined  to  retire  to  the  fortifications  around  Nashville, 
until  General  Wilson  can  get  his  cavalry  equipped.  He  has  now 
about  one-fourth  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  consequently  is  no 
match  for  him.  I  have  two  iron-clads  here,  with  several  gunboats, 
and  Commodore  Fitch  assures  me  that  Hood  can  neither  cross  the 
Cumberland,  nor  blockade  it.  I  therefore  think  it  best  to  wail  here 
until  Wilson  can  equip  all  his  cavalry.  If  Hood  attacks  me  here,  he 
will  be  more  seriously  damaged  than  he  was  yesterday.  If  he  re- 
mains until  Wilson  gets  equipped,  I  can  whip  him,  and  will  move 
against  him  at  once.  I  have  Murfreesboro'  strongly  held,  and 
therefore  feel  easy  in  regard  to  its  safety.  Chattanooga,  Bridgeport, 
Stevenson,  and  Elk  River  bridges  have  strong  garrisons. 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General  U.  S.  V.  Commanding. 

His  expressed  intention  to  postpone  battle  for  a  few  days 
to  remount  his  cavalry,  produced  intense  solicitude  at 
Washington,  and  greatly  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.      The  lieutenant  general,  having  been   called 
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upon  by  his  superiors  at  Washington,  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion at  Nashville,  entered  upon  this  service  with  an  energy 
that  had  no  parallel  in  the  war.  He  opened  a  series  of 
despatches  suggestive,  hortatory  and  mandatory,  which 
would  have  unwisely  deprived  General  Thomas  of  the 
independence  that  had  been  accorded  to  army  commanders 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  President,  it  is  true, 
had  ordered  such  commanders  to  enter  upon  campaigns, 
but  in  no  case  had  such  a  general  been  entirely  restricted 
in  his  discretion,  or  overruled  in  his  judgment  as  to  ade- 
quate preparations. 

General  Grant's  attention  was  called  to  the  situation  at 
Nashville  by  the  following  despatch : 

War  Department,  Washington,  Dec.  2,  10.30.A.  m. 
Lieut.-General  Grant,  City  Point : 

The  President  feels  solicitous  about  the  disposition  of  Thomas 
to  lay  in  fortifications  for  an  indefinite  period,  "until  Wilson  gets 
equipments."  This  looks  like  the  McClellan  and  Rosecrans  strategy 
of  do  nothing,  and  let  the  enemy  raid  the  country.  The  President 
wishes  you  to  consider  the  matter. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  despatch  Grant  tele- 
graphed to  Thomas : 

If  Hood  is  permitted  to  remain  quietly  about  Nashville,  we  will 
lose  all  the  roads  back  to  Chattanooga,  and  possibly  have  to  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Tenenssee  River,  should  he  attack  you  it  is  all  well, 
but  if  he  does  not,  you  should  attack  him  before  he  fortifies.  Arm 
and  put  in  the  trenches  your  quartermaster's  employes ^  citizens,  etc. 

Ninety  minutes  after  the  foregoing,  a  despatch  of  the 
same  general  purport,  but  more  specific  in  instructions,  was 
sent: 

With  your  citizen  employes  armed  you  can  move  out  of  Nash- 
ville with  all  your  army,  and  force  the  enemy  to  retire  or  fight  upon 
ground  of  your  own  choosing.     After  the  repulse  of  Hood  at  Frank. 
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lin,  it  looks  to  me  that  instead  of  fiJling  back  toNathTfllesVedMMU 
have  taken  the  offensive  against  the  enemy,  but  at  this  distanoe  mf 
err  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  enemy.  You  wiU  nftr 
incalculable  injury  upon  your  railroads  if  Hood  is  not  speedQy  As- 
posed  of.  Put  forth,  therefore,  every  possible  exertion  to  attain  tUi 
end.    Should  you  get  him  to  retreating  give  him  no  peace. 

In  reply  to  this  despatch  Thomas  sent  the  following  at 
ID  P.M.ythe  same  day : 

Your  two  telegrams  of  ii  A.M.,and  i.30P.M.,to-day  are  received, 
At  the  time  Hood  was  whipped  at  Franklin  I  had  at  this  place  but  about 
five  thousand  men  of  General  Smith's  command,  which  added 
to  the  force  under  General  Schofield,  would  not  have  given  me  moR 
than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Besides,  General  Schofield  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  hold  the  enemy  at  Franklin  until  the  five 
thousand  could  reach  him.  As  General  Wilson's  cavalry  force  also 
numbered  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  Forrest,  I  thought  it  best  to 
draw  the  troops  back  to  Nashville,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  r^ 
mainder  of  General  Smith's  force^  and  also  a  force  of  about  five 
thousand  commanded  by  General  Steedraan,  which  I  had  ordered 
up  from  Chattanooga.  The  division  of  General  Smith  arrived  yes- 
terday morning,  and  General  Steedman's  troops  arrived  last  ntgfat 
I  now  have  infantry  enough  to  assume  the  offensive,  if  I  had  more 
cavalry ;  and  will  take  the  field  any  how  as  soon  as  the  remainder 
of  General  McCook's  cavalry  reaches  here,  which  I  hope  it  will  in 
two  or  three  days. 

We  can  neither  get  reenforcements  nor  equipments  at  this  great 
distance  from  the  North  very  easily,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
my  command  was  made  up  of  the  two  weakest  corps  of  General 
Sherman's  army,  and  all  the  dismounted  cavalry  except  one  brigade, 
and  the  task  of  reorganizing  and  equipping  has  met  with  many 
delays,  which  have  enabled  Hood  to  take  advantage  of  my  crippled 
condition.  I  earnestly  hope,  however,  in  a  few  more  days  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  him  a  fight. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Thomas  did  not  in- 
tend a  long  delay.  He  wished  to  call  to  him  the  cavalry 
then  in  Kentucky,  obtaining  horses  and  equipments. 
He  explained  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  his  army  from 
Franklin,  and  mentioned  his  embarrassments  with  marked 
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particularity.  He  probably  did  not  put  much  faith  in  Gene- 
ral Grant's  statement,  that  he  could  move  out  against  the 
enemy,  and  either  force  him  to  retire,  or  choose  for  him  a 
field  of  battle,  since  the  general  on  the  defensive  has  choice 
of  ground,  especially,  when  his  army  covers  its  communi- 
cations and  line  of  retreat. 

On  the  5th,  Grant  with  greater  emphasis,  urged  Thomas 
to  attack,  and  suggested  the  danger  of  delay.  In  an- 
swer General  Thomas  stated  that  he  hoped  in  three 
days  to  mount  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry. 

The  next  day,  December  6th,  Thomas  was  ordered  per- 
emptorily to  attack  and  wait  no  longer  for  a  remount  of 
cavalry.  Grant  said :  "  There  is  great  danger  in  delay  re- 
sulting in  a  campaign  back  to  the  Ohio."  Thomas  replied: 
"  I  will  make  the  necessary  disposition,  and  attack  Hood 
at  once,  agreeably  to  your  orders,  though  I  believe  it  will  be 
hazardous  with  the  small  force  of  cavalry  now  at  my  ser- 
vice." In  the  effort  to  fulfil  this  promise,  he  met  with 
obstacles  that  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  then  fight  a 
battle  with  such  results  as  he  desired,  and  consequently  he 
resolved,  though  with  the  consciousness  of  great  personal 
hazard,  to  wait  until  the  9th  or  loth. 

On  the  8th,  Grant  said  to  General  Halleck  :  "  If  Thomas 
has  not  struck  yet,  he  ought  to  be  ordered  to  hand  over 
his  command  to  Schofield.  There  is  no  better  man  to 
repel  an  attack  than  Thomas,  but  I  fear  he  is  too  cautious 
to  take  the  initiative." 

In  reply  Halleck  said,  "  If  you  wish  General  Thomas  re- 
lieved give  the  order.  No  one  here  will,  I  think,  interfere. 
The  responsibility,  however,  will  be  yours,  as  no  one  here, 
so  &r  as  I  am  informed,  wishes  General  Thomas  removed. 

Before  issuing  an  order   relieving  Thomas,   Grant  again  * 
urged  him  to  attack.     Late  on  the  8th,  he  telegraphed  : 

It  looks  to  me  evidently  the  enemy  are  trying  to  cross  the  Cum- 
berland, and  are  scattered.    Why  not  attack  at  once  ?  By  all  means 
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avoid  the  contingency  of  a  foot-race,  to  see  which,  yon  or  Hood, 
can  beat  'to  the  Ohio.  If  you  think  necessary,  call  on  the  Gover- 
nors of  States  to  send  a  force  into  Louisville  to  meet  the  enemy,  if 
he  should  cross  the  river.  You  clearly  never  should  cross  except  in 
rear  of  the  enemy.  Now  is  one  of  the  fairest  opportunities  ever 
presented  of  destroying  one  of  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy.  If 
destroyed  he  can  never  replace  it ;  use  the  means  at  your  com- 
mand, and  you  can  do  this,  and  cause  a  rejoicing  firom  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other. 

But  General  Thomas  was  firm,  replying  the  same  even- 
ing:      • 

I  can  only  say  in  further  extenuation,  why  I  have  not  attacked 
Hood,  that  I  could  not  concentrate  my  troops,  and  get  their  trans- 
portation in  order,  in  shorter  time  than  it  has  been  done,  and  an 
satisfied  that  I  have  made  every  effort  that  was  possible  to  complete 
the  task. 

On  the  9th  Grant  directed  that  Thomas  should  be 
ordered  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Schofield,  but  on  die 
same  day  suspended  the  order. 

Cfty  Point,  Va.,  December  9,  1864 — 11  a.m. 

Major-General  Halleck,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Despatch  of  8,  p.  m.,  last  evening  from  Nashville,  shows  the 
enemy  scattered  for  more  than  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  and  no 
attack  yet  made  by  Thomas.  Please  telegraph  orders  relieving  him 
at  once,  and  placing  Schofield  in  command.  Thomas  should  be  or- 
dered to  turn  over  all  orders  and  despatches  received  since  the  battle 
of  Franklin,  to  Schofield.  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  December  9,  1864. 

(General  Orders,  No.  — ), 

The  following  despatch  having  been  received  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant,  viz. :  "Please  telegraph  orders  relieving  him  (General 
Thomas)  at  once,  and  placing  (General)  Schofield  in  command,''the 
President  orders :  I.  That  Major-General  J  M.  Schofield  relieve,  at 
once,  Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas,  in  command  of  the  Department 
and  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

II.  General  Thomas  will  turn  over  to  General  Schofield  all  or- 
ders and  instructions  received  by  him  since  the  battle  of  Franklin. 

E  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant- Adjutant  General. 
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War  Department,  Washington, 
December  9,  1864 — 4  p.  m. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point : 

Orders  relieving  General  Thomas  had  been  made  out  when  his 
telegram  of  this  p.  m.  was  received.  If  you  still  wish  these  orders 
telegraphed  to  Nashville,  they  will  be  forwarded. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

City  Point,  Va.,  December  9,  1864—5.30  p.  m. 

Major-General  Halleck,  Washington  : 

General  Thomas  has  been  urged  in  every  possible  way  to  attack 
the  enemy  ;  even  to  the  giving  the  positive  order.  He  did  say  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  attack  on  the  7th,  but  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  has  he  given  a  reason  for  not  doing  it.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  do 
injustice  to  an  officer  who  has  done  so  much  good  service  as  General 
Thomas  has,  however,  and  will  therefore  suspend  the  order  relieving 
him,  until  it  is  seen  whether  he  will  do  anything. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 

General  Thomas  had  no  knowledge  of  the  appointment 
of  Schofield  as  his  successor  until  years  afterwards,  but 
learning  from  Halleck  that  Grant  had  expressed  dissatis- 
&ction,  and  anticipating  his  own  removal,  Thomas  tele- 
graphed General  Halleck  : 

1  regret  that  General  Grant  should  feel  dissatisfaction  at  my  de« 
lay  in  attacking  the  enemy,  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  prepare,  and  that  the  troops  could  not  have 
been  gotten  ready  before  this.  And  if  he  should  order  me  to  be 
relieved  I  will  submit  without  a  murmur. 

• 

In  the  same  despatch  he  also  stated  that  a  terrible 
storm  of  freezing  rain,  then  prevailing,  rendered  an  attack 
impossible  until  it  should  cease. 

On  that  day  he  also   telegraphed  to  Grant : 

I  have  nearly  completed  my  preparations  to  attack  the  enemy 
to-morrow  morning,  but  a  terrible  storm  of  freezing  rain  has  come 
on  to-day,  which  wi  1  make  it  impossible  for  our  men  to  fight  to  any 
advantage.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  wait  for  the  storm  to 
break  and  make  the  attack  immediately  after.  Admiral  Lee  is 
20 
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patrolling  the  river  above  and  below  the  city,  and  I  believe  win  be 
able  to  prevent  the  enemy  finom  croesing.  •  •  •  «  Major- 
General  Halleck  informs  me  that  you  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
my  delay  in  attacking;  I  can  only  say,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
prepare,  and  if  you  should  deem  it  necessary  to  relieve  me  IshallsBb> 
mit  without  a  murmur. 

General  Grant  replied : 

I  have  as  much  confidence  in  your  conducting  the  battle  rightiy 
as  I  have  in  any  other  officer,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  you  have  been 
slow,  and  I  have  had  no  explanation  of  affairs  to  convince  me  other- 
wise. Receiving  your  despatch  to  Major-General  Halleck  of  a  P.  iLi 
before  I  did  the  first  to  me,  I  telegraphed  to  suspend  the  order 
relieving  you  until  we  should  hear  further.  I  hope  most  sinceielf 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  repeating  the  <»tier,  and  that  the 
facts  will  show  that  you  have  been  right  all  the  time. 

* 

The  impossibility  of  attacking  the  enemy  while  the  hilb 
were  covered  with  ice,  still  further  complicated  the  case. 
Late  on  the  i  ith,  General  Grant  said : 

If  you  delay  attacking  longer,  the  mortifying  spectacle  will  be 
witnessed  of  a  rebel  army  moving  for  the  Ohio,  and  you  will  be 
forced  to  act,  accepting  such  weather  as  you  find.  Let  there  be  no 
further  delay.  Hood  cannot  stand  even  a  drawn  battle  so  far  from 
his  supplies  of  ordnance  stores.  If  he  retreats  and  you  follow,  he 
must  lose  his  material  and  most  of  his  army.  I  am  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving a  despatch  from  you  to-day  announcing  that  you  have  moved. 
Delay  no  longer,  for  weather  and  reinforcements. 

General  Thomas  was  not  then  waiting  for  reenforcements. 
He  had  announced  his  readiness  for  battle  on  the  loth,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  the  melting  of  the  ice.  In  his  reply  to 
this  peremptory  order  he  said  : 

I  will  obey  the  order  as  promptly  as  possible,  however  much  I 
may  regret  it,  as  the  attack  will  have  to  be  made  under  every  disad- 
vantage. The  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  perfect  sheet  of  ice 
and  sleet,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  the  troops  are  able  to  move  about  on 
level  ground.     It  was  my  intention  to  attack  Hood  as   soon  as  the 
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ice  melted,  and  would  have  done  so  yesterday  had  it  not  been    for 
the  storm. 

He  subsequently  called  his  corps  commanders  together, 
consulted  them  in  reference  to  his  peremptory  orders,  made 
effort  to  move  his  army  into  position  for  attack,  but  found 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fight  a  battle  until  the  ice 
should  melt,  and  on  the  12th  so  reported  to  General  Halleck  : 

I  have  the  troops  ready  to  make  the  attack  on  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  the  sleet,  which  now  covers  the  ground,  has  melted  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  men  to  march.  As  the  whole  country  is  now  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  ice  so  hard  and  slippery,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  troops 
to  ascend  the  slopes  or  even  move  on  level  ground  in  anything  like 
order.  It  has  taken  the  entire  day  to  place  my  cavalry  in  position, 
and  it  has  only  been  finally  effected  with  imminent  risk  and  many 
serious  accideii%  resulting  from  the  numbers  of  horses  falling  with 
their  riders  on  the  road.  Under  these  circumstances  I  believe  that 
an  attack  at  this  time  would  only  result  in  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life. 

And  again  on  the  1 3th  : 

There  is  no  change  in  the  weather,  and  as  soon  as  there  is,  I  shall 
move  against  the  enemy,  as  everything  is  ready  and  prepared  to 
assume  the  offensive. 

Thomas  had  previously  resolved  to  abandon  all  efforts  to 
attack  the  enemy  until  the  ice  should  melt,  since  the  barrier 
to  his  own  action,  also  kept  the  enemy  quiet  in  his  camp. 

Badeau  referring  to  the  movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
under  Lyon  into  Kentucky,  and  the  operations  against  Mur- 
freesboro',  states : 

Thus  Hood  had  become  bold  enough  to  throw  large  detachments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  Nashville,  and 
in  spite  of  the  storms  and  ice  that  held  Thomas  fast,  the  rebel  troops 
were  in  constant  motion.  * 

This  historian  must  have  failed  to  look  at   the  dates    of 

•  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  III.  p.  247. 
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these  movements.  Hood's  forces  operated  against  Mur- 
freesboro'  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th,  and  on  the  8th,  General 
Milroy  sallied  from  his  defenses  and  routed  the  enemy. 
General  Lyon  with  a  small  force  crossed  the  Cumberland 
River  into  Kentucky,  near  Clarksville,on  the  day  the  storm 
began.  Both  movements  preceded  the  ice  blockade  that 
held  Thomas  and  Hood  fast  in  their  camps.  Lyon  was 
pipmptly  followed  by  the  National  cavalry  and  closely 
pressed  till  he  was  driven  back  to  Tennessee. 

But  the  impossibility  of  attacking  the  enemy,  of  which 
General  Grant  had  been  repeatedly  advised,  did  not  chaiige 
his  view  of  the  situation,  and  on  the  I3th,he  ordered  Major- 
General  John  A.  Logan  to  proceed  to  Nashville  and  take 
command  of  the  army,  provided  that  on  his  arrival,  Thomas 
had  still  made  no  advance ;  and  on  the  i  Sth^G^eral  Grant  left 
City  Point,  Va.,  for  the  same  destination.  Both  generals 
were  arrested  on  the  way,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
15th,  Logan  at  Louisville  and  Grant  at  Washington. 

Several  interesting  thoughts  are  suggested  by  Grant*s  des- 
patches in  relation  to  Thomas  and  the  situation  at  Nash- 
ville. Grant^s  recommendation  to  Halleck  to  call  upon 
the  Governors  of  States  to  send  a  force  of  sixty  thousand 
men  into  Louisville  to  meet  the  enemy,  should  he  cross  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  his  instructions  to  Thomas  to 
arm  the  employes  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  gave 
proof  of  an  emergency  in  the  West  which  had  not  been 
anticipated,  and  for  which  no  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  distribution  of  our  veteran  forces.  It  is  evident 
that  the  equilibrium  of  distribution,  East  and  West,  which  had 
been  maintained  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been 
overthrown  at  the  culmination  of  the  second  great  plan  of 
the  enemy  for  offensive  operations  in  the  West.  It  was  not 
a  new  measure  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  to  arm  civilians  in 
the  employ  of  the  government.  This  had  been  done  re- 
peatedly to  meet  emergencies.  Soldiers  for  one  hundred 
days  had  been  enrolled  to  hold  the   rear  of  the  two   great 
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National  armies  in  the  spring  of  1864.  The  citizen  employes 
of  the  government  had  been  thrown  into  the  entrenchments 
at  Washington,  when  a  Confederate  army  had  come  into 
the  rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  menaced  the  Na- 
tional Capital  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  Other 
emergencies  had  called  forth  similar  efforts.  But  when  such 
measures  were  considered  imperative  in  December  1864, 
there  was  an  emergency  in  the  West,  where,  a  short  time 
before,  there  had  been  a  vast  preponderance  of  National 
forces,  and  the  situation  at  Nashville  pointed  to  the  im- 
mense army,  marching  to  the  sea  through  the  vacant  in- 
terior of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  veteran  army  had  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  Na- 
tional forces. 

Grant's  declaration,  that  Thomas  had  at  Nashville  "  one 
of  the  fairest  opportunities  "  to  destroy  an  army  of  the 
enemy,  that  had  ever  been  presented,  was  made  when  Grant 
was  proposing  such  defensive  measures  as  only  threatening 
emergencies  justify.  In  forecasting  a  battle  at  Nashville, 
or  the  probable  invasion  of  Kentucky,  in  face  of  the  belief 
which  Grant  entertained  in  common  with  Thomas  and  other 
generals,  that  Hood  entered  Tennessee  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  it  was  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to 
regard  the  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of  that  army  as 
one  of  the  fairest  ever  presented.  The  precedents  of  the 
war,  certainly,  did  not  support  such  a  hope.  In  view  of 
the  supposed  or  actual  strength  of  Hood's  army,  the  situa- 
tion at  Nashville  was  not  as  promising  for  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  enemy  as  other  situations  in  other  cam- 
paigns had  been.  One  hundred  thousand  men  had  been 
repeatedly  hurled  against  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  without 
destroying  the  inferior  army.  History  presents  few  in- 
stances, if  any,  in  which  one  army  of  slightly  superior 
numerical  strength,  and  of  equal  morale,  has  destroyed 
another  army  when  the  latter  has  had  freedom  of  mo- 
tion.     But  history  does   give  instances  without   number 
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in  which  armies  with  communications  open  to  the  rear 
have  maintained  existence  and  gathered  a  fiiir  share  of 
results,  in  defense,  against  armies  of  far  greater  strength. 
Our  own  civil  war,  prior  to  December,  1864,  was  not  want- 
ing in  such  cases.  If,  therefore,  there  was  ground  for  the 
prophecy  of  disastrous  results  from  Hood's  threatening 
attitude  before  Nashville,  there  was  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption that  the  opportunity  to  crush  his  army  was  "  one 
of  the  fairest  opportunities  ever  presented."  On  the  suf^ 
sition  that  it  was  possible  for  Hood,  with  an  army  at  his 
back,  to  advance  still  further  from  his  base,  it  certainly  was 
possible  for  him  to  retreat  from  Nashville. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  there  were  reasons  for  Grant*s 
urgency  for  an  immediate  attack,  which  were  foreign  to  the 
situation  at  Nashville.  December  14th  Halleck  telegraphed 
to  Thomas : 

It  has  been  seriously  apprehended,  that  while  Hood,  with  a  part 
of  his  forces,  held  you  in  check  near  Nashville,  he  would  have  time 
to  cooperate  against  other  important  points  left  only  partially  pro- 
tected. Hence,  Lieutenant-General  Grant  was  anxious  that  you 
should  attack  the  rebel  forces  in  your  front,  and  expresses  great  dis- 
satisfaction that  his  order  has  not  been  carried  out.  Moreover,  so 
long  as  Hood  occupies  a  threatening^  position  in  Tennessee,  General 
Canby  is  obliged  to  keep  large  forces  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  pro- 
tect its  navigation  and  to  hold  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  etc  ,  although 
General  Grant  had  directed  a  part  of  these  forces  to  coof>erate  with 
Sherman. 

Every  days  delay  on  your  part,  therefore,  seriously  interferes 
with  General  Grant's  plans. 

It  is  evident  from  this  despatch,  that  Thomas  was  urged 
to  engage  Hood's  army  under  forbidding  circumstances, 
because  it  was  feared  that  Hood,  if  not  compelled  to  fight 
immediately  at  Nashville,  would  detach  forces  to  menace 
remote  cities,  and  because  the  postponement  of  battle  would 
prevent  Canby*s  cooperation  with  Sherman. 

The  situation  at  Nashville  was,  therefore,  from  first  to 
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last,  complicated  with  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Gen- 
eral Canby  was  patrolling  the  Mississippi  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  troops  from  the  west  bank  of  that  river 
to  Hood;  and  General  Thomas  was  required  at  first, 
to  fight  before  he  was  fully  prepared,  and  then,  when 
an  action  was  impossible,  in  order  that  Canby  might 
move  to  the  support  of  General  Sherman  when  he  should 
touch  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
make  a  diversion  somewhere  in  the  South  to  prevent  a 
concentration  against  his  army  of  more  than  sixty  thousand 
men.  It  was  not  enough  that  this  great  army  should  have 
been  eliminated  from  western  operations,  detailing  upon 
Thomas  a  campaign  overcharged  with  embarrassments ; 
but  he  was  also  commanded  to  fight  a  battle  against  his 
own  judgment,  to  release  Canby  from  duty  on  the  Mississippi 
that  he  might  cooperate  with  Sherman  in  the  outcome 
of  his  march  through  a  State  where  there  was  no  great 
army  to  offer  resistance,  and  but  few  organized  troops  to 
witness  his  progress,  except  from  safe  seclusion. 

In  his  despatch  to  Thomas,  of  December  8th,  General 
Grant  mentioned  three  armies  as  the  support  of  the  re- 
bellion. These,  doubtless,  were  Lee's  at  Richmond,  Hood's 
at  Nashville,  and  Kirby  Smith's,  on  the  right  bartk  of  the 
Mississippi.  Two  of  these  were  then  making  effort  to 
unite  in  order  to  change  the  military  status  in  the  West. 
After  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Grant  informed  Thomas  that 
he  was  pursuing  one  of  the  two  armies  upon  which  the 
Southern  Confederacy  rested. 

Badeau  has  given  great  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
the  lieutenant-general  had  plans,  the  execution  of  which 
General  Thomas'  delay  was  defeating.  The  following 
quotations  will  show  how  damaging  this  delny  was  sup- 
posed to  be : 

In    the    meantime    the  situation    at    Nashville  was  becoming 
daily  more  humiliating  and  dangerous.  * 

*  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant.  Vol.  III.,  p.  230. 
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In    reference  to  the  rupture   of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Chattanooga,  this  author  laments : 

And  this  was  the  mortifying  sequence  to  the  great  campaigns 
of  Grant  and  Sherman  for  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  * 

It  was  far  from  being  necessary  to  risk  the  security  of  Tennes- 
see, or  the  upsetting  of  Grant's  plans  at  the  South  and  East,  as  well 
as  the  West,  in  order  to  raise  or  equip  another  thousand  or  two  of 
horse. t 

Thus  the  delay  of  Thomas  might  defeat  operations  a  thousand 
miles  away.  { 

It  was  not  only  Nashville  that  Grant  was  considering,  but  Louis- 
ville and  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio.   || 

When  it  is  considered  that  General  Grant  had  said  to 
Thomas,  that  if  he  destroyed  Hood's  army  there  would 
be  only  "  one  army  left  to  the  so-called  Confederacy,  capa- 
ble of  doing  us  harm,"  it  seems  incredible  that  Grant  had 
plans  of  operations  that  did  not  have  their  centres  at 
Richmond  and  Nashville.  If  he  had  plans  that  looked 
in  other  directions,  they  were  extremely  vicious.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  two  armies — Lee's  and  Hood's — 
supported  the  rebellion,  General  Grant  had,  in  permitting 
the  march  to  the  sea,  eliminated  Sherman's  large  army 
from  the  final  problem,  unless  that  army  by  a  long  circuit 
was  to  appear  at  Richmond.  If  it  was  anxiety  for  Sherman, 
as  apart  from  the  relations  of  his  movement  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  that  prompted  Grant's  urgency  for  an  im- 
mediate battle  at  Nashville,  then  he  turned  away  from  one 
of  the  two  dominant  objectives,  to  give  attention  to  an  in- 
cidental military  enterprise 

The  peremptory  order  to  Thomas  to  fight  regardless  of 
weather  and  reenforcements,  suggests  the  question: 
What  is  the  degree  of  independence  ordinarily  given  to 
army  commanders,  conducting  operations  on  fields  re- 
mote from  the  stations  of  the  commander-in-chief? 

»  Mil.  His..  U.  S.  Grant.  Vol.  III.,  pacje  231. 

t  Ibid,  p.  220.  X  Ibid,  p,  220.  i|  Ibid,  p.  221. 
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The  refusal  of  Thomas  to  fight  when  under  positive  orders 
to  do  so,  was  either  an  act  of  insubordination,  or  one  of 
legitimate  independence  as  an  army  commander.  But 
whether  he  was  insubordinate,  or  contending  for  the  inde- 
pendence inherent  in  his  position.  General  Thomas  did  re- 
fuse to  fight ;  from  the  6th  to  the  loth  of  December,  be- 
cause, in  his  judgment,  his  preparations  were  not  adequate, 
and  from  the  loth  to  the  15th,  because  upon  trial  he  had 
found  that  he  could  not  safely  move  his  troops  to  position 
for  battle.  He  was  conducting  operations  far  from  the  sta- 
tion of  General  Grant,  and  as  this  fact  enhanced  his  respon- 
sibility as  an  army  commander,  it  gave  corresponding  inde- 
pendence. 

When  General  Rosecrans  was  peremptorily  ordered,  in 
August  1863,  to  move  against  the  enemy,  he  indignantly 
inquired  of  General  Halleck  whether  his  order  was  "  in- 
tended to  take  away  my  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  moving  my  troops." 

Halleck's  reply  was :  "  The  orders  for  the  advance  of 
your  army  and  that  its  progress  be  reported  daily  are 
peremptory." 

But  Rosecrans,  afterwards  had  full  freedom,  as  to 
maneuver  and  time  of  battle.  And  instances  are  rare, 
if  any  can  be  found,  wherein  a  distant  superior  denied  dis- 
cretion to  an  army  commander  as  to  preparations  and  time 
ofb<ittle.  General  Thomas'  view  of  his  own  case  was  well 
expressed  by  him  to  the  writer : 

"  I  thought,  after  what  I  had  done  in  the  war,  that  I 
ought  to  be  trusted  to  decide  when  the  battle  should  be 
fought.  I  thought  I  knew  better  when  it  should  be 
fought,  than  any  one  could  know  as  far  off  as  City  Point, 
Virginia." 

This  was  a  strictly  personal  view,  but  doubtless  under- 
lying it,  there  was  a  clear  perception  of  such  independence 
for  an  army  commander  as  corresponded  with  his  respon- 
sibility for  results.     He  did  not  ask   for  a  long  delay,  and 
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WW  itady  for  battle  in  seven  days  after  his  last  infantiy 
force  arrived  at  Nashville.  After  that  time  he  was  ready, 
but  for  five  days  more  a  general  movement  of  his  troops 
to  position,  or  an  attack  in  force,  was  impossible. 

General  Grant  certainly  distrusted  Thomas  in  the  peculiar 
situation  at  Nashville.  He  said  to  Thomas,  "  It  has  seemed 
to  me  you  have  been  slow;"  and  said  of  him,  "  I  fear  he 
is  too  cautious  to  take  the  initiative."  But  whatever  was 
the  degree  of  Grant's  distrust,  so  long  as  he  retained 
Thomas  in  command,  he  should  have  given  him  the 
discretion  which  has  been  generally,  if  not  always,  awarded 
to  army  commanders,  not  in  the  presence  of  superiors.  If 
Grant  meant  by  stating  Thomas  was  slow,  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  fight  a  battle  until  he  was  prepared,  Grant  was 
right  If  he  meant  that  Tliomas  was  slow  in  preparing 
for  the  battle,  Grant  was  wrong.  Thomas  was  not  over 
cautious  at  Nashville  or  any  where  else.  He  was  bold 
always,  without  being  ra.sh  ;  and  cautious  without  being 
timid.  No  general  was  more  cautious  when  there  was 
need  of  caution,  and  no  one  ever  bolder  or  more  force- 
ful when  the  time  for  action  came;  nor  was- there  ever 
a  general  more  stubborn  when  required  to  act  against 
his  own  judgment.  And  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  any 
general  ever  did  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  towards 
organizing,  equipping  and  mounting  his  forces  for  bat- 
tle, as  did  General  Thomas  between  the  1st  and  loth  of 
December. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  its  interior  em- 
barrassments and  exterior  complications.  General  Thomas 
made  his  preparations  and  dispositions  for  attacking  Hood's 
army.  He  was  calm  and  strong,  in  resisting  the  pressuic 
from  Washington  and  City  Point,  and  in  his  attitude  no 
general  has  ever  been  more  heroic  or  patriotic.  He  was 
heroic  in  his  independence,  and  self-reliance,  and  in  his  pro- 
mise to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  loss  of  command,  and 
in   calmly  bearing  the  burden  of  responsibility,  resulting 
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from  a  state  of  affairs  that  had  not  been  regarded  as  pos- 
sible by  the  people  of  the  North. 

General  Hood  took  position  on  the  hills  south  of  Nash- 
ville on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December.  His  main  line  ex- 
tended from  the  Hillsboro'  turnpike  on  his  left  to  the 
Chattanooga  railroad  on  his  right.  His  right  was  well 
offered,  his  left  somewhat  refused.  The  railroad  embank- 
ment, gave  protection  on  his  right  flank,  his  left  rested  on 
isolated  hills  partially  fortified,  and  defended  by  artillery. 
In  his  centre,  was  an  advanced  entrenched  line  to  strengthen 
his  grasp  of  the  Franklin  turnpike,  his  direct  line  of  retreat. 
The  left  of  this  line,  almost  touched  the  salient  of 
Thomas*  line,  held  by  the  Fourth  corps.  Hood's  line 
was  nearly  seven  miles  in  length,  but  did  not  touch 
the  Cumberland  River  at  either  end,  and  consequently 
Nashville  was  not  invested  even  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  though,  it  is  fair  to  say,  all  communication  be- 
tween Thomas*  army  and  the  country  south  of  it  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  advance  of  Hood,  to  Nashville,  to  drop  the  offensive 
before  his  prominent  objective,  would  have  been  a  mystery 
if  he  had  not  himself  explained  it.  He  knew  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  for  further  offense,  and  that  unless  reen- 
forced  his  campaign  must  fail  before  its  purpose  was  well 
developed.  He  had  had  dreams  of  commanding  a  great 
army  in  Kentucky.  He  had  in  fancy  established  his  army 
in  that  State,  with  his  left  at  Richmond,  covering  by  its  ex- 
tension to  the  right,  the  gaps  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
and  the  roads  into  Virginia.  In  expectation  he  had  defeated 
Thomas  and  all  other  commanders  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  had  brought  support  to  General  Lee  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  advance  of  Sherman's  aid,  by  way  of  Savannah,  to 
Grant  But,  in  reality.  Hood  had  seated  himself  to  await 
his  expected  reenforcements  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  hoping,  in  the  meantime,  that  through  a 
successful  defensive,  he  might  follow  a  defeated  army  into 
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Nashville.  And  if  his  own  estimate  of  his  strength  is  ac- 
cepted as  true,  he  was  to  achieve  this  crowning  success 
with  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

The  plan  upon  which  he  was  operating  was  doubdess 
a  good  one  for  a  large  army  such  as  had  existed  in 
his  imagination,  when  first  he  thought  of  an  advance 
through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  Virginia.  But  it  was 
inviting  the  doom  which  soon  fell  upon  him  and  his  peo(de, 
to  sit  down  before  Thomas.  Hood's  movement  through 
Tennessee  had  brought  no  recruits  to  his  army.  The  watch- 
fulness of  General  Canby  prevented  the  comin|^  of  reenforco^ 
ments  from  Kirby  Smith.  And  if  Hood  had  made  a  hopeful 
advance  from  Franklin,  the  sight  of  the  fortifications  before 
Nashville,  and  of  the  forces  holding  them,  had  thrown  him 
upon  the  defensive  with  nothoughtof  attack,  turning  move- 
ments, or  further  advance,  except  in  the  remote  possibility, 
that  a  successful  defensive  and  reenforcements  should  give 
reality  to  his  visions  of  victory  in  the  West,  and  afterward 
in  the  East.  The  army  at  Nashville  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  and  too  strong  to  be  put  in  his  rear,  by  his  own 
advance  into  Kentucky.  If  he  had  anticipated  its  strength, 
he  would  doubtless  have  waited  for  his  promised  reenforce- 
ments at  Florence.  His  plan  had  miscarried,  and  yet  he 
did  not  retreat,  but  waited  before  Nashville  in  semblance  of 
offense,  until  Thomas  sallied  from  his  entrenchments  to 
crush  him. 

Hood's  advance  to  the  Tennessee  River,  as  the  first  step 
in  the  execution  of  a  great  plan,  had  been  justified  by  its 
success.  His  advance  from  that  river  to  Nashville,  without 
strength  to  continue  the  offensive,  regarded  by  himself  as 
imperative,  under  the  circumstances,  resulted  in  a  failure 
in  striking  contrast  with  his  first  success.  Had  he  marched 
first  to  meet  his  expected  reenforcements,  and  forced  for 
them  a  passage  over  the  Mississippi,  his  subsequent  north- 
ward march  might  have  resulted  in  victories  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.     But  to  offer  himself  in  his  reported  weak- 
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ness,  to  Thomas,  was  the  extreme  of  folly.  The  issue  of 
the  combat  at  Franklin  should  have  arrested  his  advance, 
until  at  least,  his  reenforcements  had  joined  him.  It  is  ut- 
terly incredible,  however,  that  he  could  have  hoped  for  suc- 
cess ^by  any  turn  of  foitune  with  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  or  that  he  would  be  permitted  a  long  waiting 
for  reenforcements. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  true  history  of  a  campaign  of 
such  issue  from  him  who  planned  or  conducted  it,  especially 
when  its  failure  carried  with  it,  the  cause  for  which  the  war 
had  been  waged.  But  weak  as  Hood  represented  himself 
to  be,  he  nevertheless  acted  as  if  he  felt  secure  on  Brent- 
wood Hills.  Before  the  battle  he  sent  a  part  of  his  cavalry 
into  Kentucky,  and  another  greater  part,  with  two  brigades 
of  infantry  to  operate  against  Murfreesboro'.  And  this  he 
certainly  would  not  have  done,  without  strong  confidence 
in  his  army,  and  the  advantages  of  the  defensive. 

In  Hood's  official  report  this  passage  is  found: 

On  the  second  of  December  the  army  took  position  in  front  of 
Nashville,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  Lieutenant-General  Lee's 
corps  constituted  our  centre,  resting  upon  the  Franklin  pike,  with 
Cheatham's  corps  upon  the  right  and  Stewart's  on  the  left  and  the  ca- 
valry on  either  flank  extending  to  the  river.  I  was  causing  strong  de- 
tached works  to  be  built  to  cover  our  flanks  intending  to  make  them 
enclosed  works,  so  as  to  defeat  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  should 
he  undertake  offensive  movements  against  our  flank,  and  rear.  The 
enemy  still  held  Murfreesboro'  with  about  six  thousand  men  stronjjly 
fortified.  He  also  held  small  forces  at  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 
It  was  apparent  that  he  would  soon  have  to  take  the  offensive  to  re- 
lieve his  garrisons  at  those  points  or  cause  them  to  be  evacuated,  in 
which  case  I  hoped  to  capture  the  forces  at  Murfreesboro'  and  should 
then  be  able  to  open  communication  with  Georgia  and  Virginia. 
Should  he  attack  me  in  position  I  felt  that  I  could  defeat  him  and 
thus  gain  possession  of  Nashville  with  abundant  supplies  for  the  army. 
This  would  give  me  possession  of  Tennessee.  Necessary  steps  were 
taken  to  furnish  the  army  with  supplies  which  the  people  were  ready 
and  willing  to  furnish.  Shoe  shops  were  in  operation  in  each  brigade. 
We  had  captured  sufficient  railroad  stock  to  use  the  road  to  Pulaski, 
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and  it  was  already  in  successful  operation.  Having  poaiesnon  of 
the  State  we  should  have  gained  largely  in  recruits  and  could  at  u 
early  day  have  moved  forward  to  the  Ohio,  which  would  havefrn- 
trated  the  plans  of  the  enemy  as  developed  in  his  campa%n  towtrdi 
the  Atlantic  coast 

And  frotn  his  book  ''  Advance  and  Retreat,'*  written  afto^ 
wards,  the  following  passage  is  quoted : 

After  the  failure  of  my  cherished  plan  to  crush  Scholield*s  anny 
before  it  reached  its  strongly  fortified  position  around  NashviUe,  I 
remained  with  an  effective  force  of  only  twenty-three  thousand  and 
fifty-three.    I  was  therefore  well  aware  of  our  inability  to  attack  the 
Federals  in  their  new  stronghold  with  any  hope  of  success,  althoogb 
Schofield's  troops  had  abandoned  the  field  at  Franklin,  leaving  thdr 
dead  and  wounded  in  our  possession,  and  had  hastened  with  coDsd" 
erable  alarm  into  their  fortifications — ^which  latter  information  in  I^ 
gard  to  their  condition  after  the  batUe  I  obtained  through  sfnes.  1 
knew  equally  well  that  in  the  absence  of  the  prestige  of  complete  rkr 
tory,  I  could  not  venture  with  my  small  force  to  cross  the  Cumber 
land  River  into  Kentucky,  without  first  receiving  reenforcements 
from  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.     I  felt  convinced  that  die 
Tennessccans  and  Kentuckians  would  not  join  our  forces,  since  we 
had  failed  in  the  first  instanc9  to  defeat  the  Federal  army  and  cap- 
lure  Nashville.    The  President  was  still  urgent  in  his  instructions 
relative  to  the  transference  of  troops  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
from  Texas,  and  I  daily  hoped  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  of  their 
safe  passage  across  the  Mississippi  River. 

Thus,  unless  strengthened  by  these  long-looked  for  reCnforce- 
ments,  the  only  remaining  chance  of  success  in  the  campaign,  at 
this  juncture,  was  to  take  position,  entrench  around  Nashville  and 
await  Thomas*  attack,  which,  if  handsomely  repulsed,  might  afford  us 
an  opportunity  to  follow  up  our  advantage  on  the  spot  and  enter  the 
city  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy. 

I  could  not  afford  to  turn  southward  unless  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  junction  with  the  expected  reinforcements  from 
Texas  and  with  the  avowed  intention  to  march  back  again  upon 
Nashville.  In  truth,  our  army  was  in  that  condition  which  ren- 
dered it  more  judicious,  the  men  should  face  a  decisive  issue 
rather  than  retreat — in  other  words,  rather  than  renounce  the  honor 
of  their  cause  without  having  made  a  last  and  manful  effort  to  lift 
up  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy. 

I  therefore  determined  to  move  upon  Nashville,  to  entrench,  to 
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accept  the  chances  of  reinforcements  from  Texas,  and*  even  at  the 
risk  of  an  attack  in  the  meantime  by  overwhelming  numbers,  to 
adopt  the  only  feasible  means  of  defeating  the  enemy  with  my  re- 
duced numbers,  viz.  to  await  his  attack  and  if  favored  by  success  to 
follow  him  into  his  works.  I  was  apprised  of  each  accession  to 
Thomas*  army  but  was  still  unwilling  to  abandon  the  ground  as  long 
as  I  saw  a  shadow  of  probability  of  assistance  from  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department,  or  of  victory  in  battle,  and,  as  I  have  just  re- 
marked, the  troops  would,  I  believed,  return  better  satisfied  even 
after  defeat  if,  in  grasping  at  the  last  straw,  they  felt  that  a  brave  and 
vigorous  effort  had  been  made  to  save  the  country'  from  disaster. 
Such,  at  the  time,  was  my  opinion,  which  I  have  since  had  no  reason 
to  alter.     * 

General  Hood's  first  blunder  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign was  in  not  attacking  General  Sherman  at  Gaylesville 
when  he  had  only  sixty  thousand  men ;  his  second  was 
waiting  so  long  at  Florence  without  effort  to  help  his 
pronjised  reenforcements  across  the  Mississippi  River;  the 
third  was,  his  failure  to  crush  Schofieldat  Spring  Hill;  and 
the  fourth  was  his  offer  of  himself  to  Thomas,  to  be  crushed. 

On  the  whole,  though  entrenched,  Hood*s  army  grew 
weaker  day  by  day.  It  was  not  well  supplied,  and  the  out- 
come of  this  semblance  of  a  siege  was  doubtful  in  the  ex- 
treme in  the  view  of  all  the  thoughtful  men  of  that  army. 
The  dropping  of  the  offensive  by  an  army  which  was  to 
have  been  inspired  by.  constant  advance  and  success,  of  itself 
impaired  the  morale  of  the  Confederate  troops. 

With  the  National  army  the  case  was  radically  different. 
Organization,  discipline  and  conscious  advance  in  prepara- 
tions for  battle  and  pursuit,  gave  spirit  and  purpose  to  the 
soldiers  within  the  entrenchments  at  Nashville. 

The  corps  commanders  at  Nashville  were  Major-General 
John  M.  Schofield,  commanding  Twenty-third  corps ;  Major- 
General  Andrew  J.  Smith,  commanding  Sixteenth  corps; 
Major-General  James  B.  Steedman,  commanding  a  provi- 
sional corps,  comprising  his  own  forces  from  the  District  of 

•  •*  Advance  and  Retreat,"  pp.  299,  300. 
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the  Etowah,  the  garrison  of  Nashville  under  Brigadier- 
General  John  F.  Miller,  and  the  employes  of  the  quarter- 
master's department,  under  Brigadier-Genera!  James  L 
Donaldson ;  Brigadier  General  Thomas  J.  Wood,  command- 
ing Fourth  corps;  and  Brevet  Major-General  James  H. 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Mississippi,  commanding  the  Cavalry  corps  of  that 
military  division. 

These  generals  were  called  tog^ether  for  consultation 
twice,  before  the  battle  of  Nashville.  The  first  meeting 
was  called  by  General  Thomas  even  after  he  received  his 
peremptory  order  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  then  made 
known  the  nature  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
General  Grant,  and  that  he  had  decided  that  obedience  was 
impracticable.  This  meeting  was  informal  and  not  in  all 
respects  in  the  form  of  a  council  of  war.  Thd  command- 
ing general,  contrary  to  the  custom  or  law  which  obtains 
in  such  councils,  opened  the  conference  with  an  announce- 
ment of  his  own  decision.  The  other  generals,  however, 
observed  the  authoritative  usage  of  councils  of  war,  and 
expressed  their  views  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  rank, 
unanimously  sustaining  General  Thomas  in  his  purpose  to 
withhold  battle  until  the  ice  should  melt. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  14th. 
The  ice  had  melted  and  a  battle  was  practicable  on  the 
following  day.  This  meeting  was  in  form  a  council  of 
war.  The  commanding  general  requested  suggestions  as 
to  a  plan  of  battle,  and  the  corps  commanders  spoke  in 
the  inverse  order  of  their  rank.  But  in  so  far  as  it  was  in 
reality  a  council  of  war,  it  was  a  departure  from  General 
Thomas*  usual  course  in  forming  plans.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, probable  that  had  he  been  in  command  of  his  own 
army,  he  would  have  invited  his  ranking  subordinates  to 
suggest  a  plan  of  battle.  No  general  ever  sustained  more 
cordial  relations  with  his  officers  of  all  grades,  but  no 
commander  was   more  independent  of  their  aid  in  forming 
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his  plans.  It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  had  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  in  its  unity,  been  at  Nashville,  he 
would  have  announced  his  plan  to  his  corps  commanders 
before  inviting  suggestions  from  them.  But  having  three 
corps  commanders,  from  three  distinct  armies,  he  re- 
quested suggestions,  although  from  his  official  men- 
tion of  this  meeting,  it  is  evident  that  his  chief  object  in 
calling  them  together,  was  to  make  known  his  own  plan 
and  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  its  effective  execu- 
tion. At  this  time,  and  ever  afterwards,  he  regarded  Gen- 
eral Schofield  as  unfriendly  to  himself,  and  this  conviction 
may  have  moved  him,  to  defer  in  full  measure  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

In  nothing  was  General  Thomas*  independence  and  self- 
reliance  more  fully  manifested  than  in  his  habit  of  forming^ 
plans  in  all  situations,  and  his  boldness  in  suggesting; 
them  to  his  superiors  in  rank.  To  himself,  in  advance  of  ex- 
periment, his  own  plans  were  always  demonstrably  prac- 
ticable.  And  no  plan  of  his  was  ever  put  upon  trial  with 
resultant  failure.  For  his  superiors  to  adopt  his  sugges- 
tions was  to  succeed,  to   reject  them  was  to  fail. 

In  this  meeting  at  Nashville,  General  Wood  proposed  a 
plan,  which  General  Thomas  said  would  be  adopted  with 
some  added  details.  He  approved  General  Wood's  plan, 
doubtless,  because  it  harmonized  with  his  own  previously 
formed.  He  expected  to  deliver  battle  on  the  loth,  and 
his  plan  for  it  must  have  been  matured  before  that  day. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference, 
or  council  of  war.  General  Thomas  announced  his  plan  of 
operations  with  unusual  precision,  as  follows : 

Major-Gencral  A.  J.  Smith  commanding  detachment  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  after  forming  his  troops  on  and  near  the  Harding. 
pike  in  front  of  his  present  position,  w'll  make  a  vigorous  as- 
sault on  the  enemy's  left.  Major-General  Wilson  commanding 
the  Cavalry  corps  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  with  three 
divisions  will  move  on  and  support  General  Smith's  right,  assisting- 
21 
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as  far  as  possible,  in  canying  tte  left  (tf  the  enemy's  positioD,aiid 
be  in  readiness  to  throw  his  force  upon  the  enemy  the  moment  t 
favorable  opportunity  occurs.  Major-General  Wilson  wOl  al» 
send  one  division  on  the  Charlotte  pike,  to  clear  that  road  of  the 
enemy  and  observe  in  the  direction  of  Bell's  Landing  to  protect 
our  right  rear  until  the  enemy's  position  is  fairly  turned,  wha  it 
will  rejoin  the  main  force.  Brigadier-General  T.  J.  Wood  con- 
manding  Fourth  corps,  after  leaving  a  strong  skirmish  line  in  hii 
works  from  Lawren's  Hill  to  his  extreme  i^t,  will  fonn  die  re- 
mainder of  the  Fourth  corps  on  the  Hill&boro'  pike  to  support 
General  Smith's  left  and  operate  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemj*! 
advanced  positions  on  the  Montgomery  Hill.  Major-Genersl  Scho- 
field  commanding  Twenty-third  army  corps  will  replace  Brigadier 
General  Kimball*s  division  of  the  Fourth  corps  with  his  troopi, 
and  occupy  the  trenches  from  Fort  Negley  to  Lawren's  Hill  wilk 
a  strong  skirmish  line.  He  will  move  the  remainder,  of  his  fatat 
in  front  of  the  works  and  cooperate  with  General  Wood,  imtect- 
ing  the  latter's  left  flank  against  an  attack  by  the  enemy.  Major- 
Gen.  Steedman,  commanding  District  of  Etowah,  will  occupy  the  inte* 
nor  line  in  rear  of  his  present  position,  stretching  from  the  reservoir  on 
the  Cumberland  River  at  Fort  Negley  with  a  strong  skirmish  line,isd 
mass  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  its  present  position  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  which  may  arise  during  these  operations.  Brig- 
adier-General Miller  with  troops  forming  the  garrison  of  Nashville, 
will  occupy  the  interior  line  from  the  battery  on  hill  210  to  the  extreme 
right,  including  the  enclosed  work  on  the  Hyde*s  Ferry  road.  The 
quartermaster's  troops,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General 
Donaldson,  will,  if  necessary,  be  posted  on  the  interior  line  from  Fort 
Morton  to  the  battery  on  hill  210.  The  troops  occupyingthe  interior 
line  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Steedman,  who  is 
charged  with  the  immediate  defense  of  Nashville  during  the  opera- 
tions around  the  city.  Should  the  weather  permit,  the  troops  will  be 
formed  to  commence  operations  at  6  A.  M.  on  the  15th,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable. 

General  Thomas  subsequently  slightly  modified  this  plan 
by  directing  General  Steedman  to  make  a  feint  against  the 
enemy's  right  to  veil  the  effort  to  turn  his  left. 

In  outline  this  plan  did  not  depart  radically  from  the 
type  most  frequently  adopted — a  feint  to  conceal  the  real 
attack, — but  in  the  details,  in  the  tactical  combinations,  in 
the  close  relation  of  the  various  assaults,  and  in  the  deter- 
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ination  of  the  strength  of  the  various  attacking  columns, 
lere  was  displayed  generalship  that  will  bear  comparison 
ith  the  skill  of  the  most  famous  soldiers  of  the  world.  For 
le  first  time  in  his  career,  Thomas  was  permitted  to  plan  a 
reat  battle "  for  himself,  and  it  was  historically  meet  that 
le  general  who  had  never  failed  to  originate  plans  of  oper- 
:ions,  or  to  suggest  modifications  of  those  formed  by  su- 
eriors  in  rank,  which  were  not  exactly  coincident  with  the 
3nditions  necessary  for  their  successful  execution,  should 
>r  his  last  and  greatest  battle,  form  a  plan  which  with  only 
ight  modifications,  made  by  himself,  was  carried  out  with 
anscendent  results. 

Seldom  has  a  battle  been  fought  in  more  exact  conformity 
)  plan,  than  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  this  is  true,  not 
nly  in  comparison  with  the  great  battles  of  our  civil 
'ar,  but  also  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  fought 
Y  the  great  masters  of  war.  The  leading  features  of 
le  plan,  and  of  the  battle  itself,  were  the  feint  upon 
le  enemy's  right,  and  the  combinations  of  infantry  and 
ivalry  in  overwhelming  attacks  upon  his  left,  resulting 
I  doubling  up  successive  portions  of  his  line,  and  finally 
islodging  him  altogether.  It  was  unlike  the  typical 
attle  of  the  Confederate  commanders — massing  so  heavily 
^inst  a  flank  as  to  forbid  a  strong  general  line  of 
attle.  Thomas  made  provision  for  a  strong  line  of  battle 
iroughout  its  entire  length,  for  overwhelming  attack- 
ig  columns,  for  a  feint  which  might  have  been  easily 
langcd  to  a  successful  turning  movement,  and  for  security 
)  his  rear  in  the  event  of  unsuccessful  offense.  Hood's 
ope  of  following  a  defeated  army  into  the  city  of  Nashville 
ould  not  have  been  realized  had  he  repulsed  every 
tack  made  upon  his  entrenched  army.  In  these  re- 
jects and  others,  the  battle  of  Nashville  was  distinctive, 
lustrating  generalship  which  comprehended  the  minutest 
etails,  as  well  as  the  grandest  combinations. 

The  morning  of  the   isth  was  foggy,  and  under  the  veil 
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of  densest  mist,  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry  made  the  move^ 
ments  required  by  the  orders  of  the  commanding  geneiil» 
though  the  cavalry  were  delayed  by  the  march  of  Smidi^ 
in&ntry,  to  the  left,  across  their  front  instead  of  thdr 
rear,  as  was  understood  and  agreed  between  Wilson  aad 
Smith. 

About  8  o'clock  the  fog  had  so  &r  lifted,  that  it  wai 
deemed  advisable  to  open  the  battle,  and  Brigadier-Genenl 
W.  D.  Whipple,  chief  of  staff,  bore  an  order  to  Genend 
Steedman  to  move  in  feint  against  the  enemy's  right.  Thii 
feint  was  vigorously  executed  by  Colonel  Morgan's  brigade 
of  colored  troops,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Grosvenor^s  provis- 
ional brigade,  producing  the  impression  upon  Genefal 
Hood  that  his  right  flank  was  in  danger.  He  conseqneadf 
sent  troops  thither  from  his  centre  and  left. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cavalry  divisions,  some  of  diem  by 
a  long  circuit  had  reached  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left  flank. 
This  device  having  caused  Hood  to  concentrate  on  his  right, 
the  movement  to  turn  his  left  by  a  combination  of  infimtiy 
and  cavalry  was  put  upon  trial.  General  Smith's  corps  had 
been  formed  with  Garrard's  division  on  the  left  of  the 
Harding  turnpike,  Mc Arthur's  on  the  right  of  that  road, 
and  Colonel  Moore's  in  reserve.  General  Wilson  had 
connected  Hatch's  division  of  cavalry  with  McArthur's 
right,  and  posted  Croxton's  brigade  on  the  right  of  Hatch, 
holding  Knipe's  division  in  reserve.  These  forces,  thus 
formed,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  carried  several  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  positions.  The  cavalry,  after  getting 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  assaulted  on  foot,  and  fell  upon 
him,  in  flank  and  rear,  simultaneously  with  the  direct  attack 
of  infantry  in  front.  In  this  initial  assault,  four  guns  and 
'  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  captured.  A  second 
position  was  carried  in  the  same  manner.  The  coopera- 
tion of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  so  perfect,  that  while  each 
force  claimed  the  captured  guns  and  prisoners,  they  were 
rightly  common  property.    Subsequently  General  Hatch  in 
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independent  movement  carried  a  position  farther  to  the 
right,  and  captured  a  battery  without  the  direct  aid  of 
iniantry.  Garrard  carried  a  position  on  the  left  of  the 
Hillsboro'  road,  and  Wood  was  equally  successful.  His 
corps  had  been  formed  with  Elliott's  division  on  the  right^ 
Kimbairs  in  the  centre,  and  Beatty's  on  the  left,  each 
division  providing  its  own  reserve.  Wood  first  carried 
Montgomery  Hill,  with  Post's  brigade  of  Beatty's  division 
supported  by  Streight's ;  and  afterwards  each  division  of 
the  Fourth  corps  carried  the  enemy's  entrenched  line  in 
its  front. 

The  lines  of  advance  were  converging,  and  General 
Thomas,  after  the  first  successful  assaults,  made  new 
dispositions.  He  moved  Schofield's  corps  from  reserve  in 
rear  of  Wood  and  Smith,  to  the  right  of  the  latter ;  Scho- 
field  then  advanced  beyond  the  redoubts  first  captured  by 
Wilson  and  Smith,  crossed  the  Hillsboro'  road,  and  a  valley 
beyond,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  hills  overlooking  the 
Granny  White  turnpike.  On  the  extreme  left.  Steed- 
man  was  equally  successful  ;  Colonels  Morgan  and  Gros- 
venor  turned  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  Colonel  Thompson, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  colored  troops,  crossed  Brown's 
Creek,  and  carried  the  left  of  Hood's  fortifications  on  the 
Nolensville  turnpike. 

In  this  action  the  enemy  was  forced  from  his  first  and 
second  lines  and  pressed  back  to  an  entirely  new  position, 
where  he  spent  the  night  in  making  defenses.  General 
Thomas  was  successful  in  every  operation,  and  although  the 
victory  was  not  yet  decisive,  he  and  his  army  felt  the  strong- 
est assurance  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  enemy  when  a  new  day 
should  give  opportunity  to  renew  the  conflict. 

In  accordance  with  his  disposition  to  underestimate  his 
own  failures,  General  Hood,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  and 
in  his  book,  only  admitted  that,  towards  evening,  he  lost  the 
outposts  on  his  left  with  the  artillery  and  small  force  hold- 
ing them,  while  in  fact  he  gave  up  his  entire  position — his 
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advanced  line  and  his  main  liney — and  he  lost  sevenfceen  guns 
and  twelve  hundred  men  by  capture.  He  thus  menrionffl 
his  change  of  position 

Finding  that  the  main  movement  of  the  Federals  was  directed 
against  our  left,  the  chief  engineer  was  instructed  to  carefully  select 
aline  in  prolongation  of  the  left  flank;  Cheatham's  corps  was  with- 
drawn from  the  right  during  the  night  of  the  15th.  and  posted  on  tk 
left  of  Stewart — Cheatham's  left  flank  resting  near  the  Brentirood 
Hills.  In  this  position  the  men  were  ordered  to  construct  breastvocki 
during  that  same  night    * 

Lieutenant-General  S.  D.  Lee's  report  furnishes  evidesoe 
of  the  abandonment  of  their  first  position : 

During  the  night  Cheatham's  corps  was  withdrawn  firom  my 
right  and  moved  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  army.  The  army  then 
took  position  about  one  mile  in  rear  of  its  original  line,  my  corpi  1m- 
ing  on  the  extreme  right 

General  Hood,  in  taking  a  new  position  and  preparing  for 
further  defense,  expressed  confidence  in  his  army,  although 
he  complained  that  its  morale  had  been  impaired  by  General 
Johnston  holding  it  to  the  defensive  for  a  long  period 
behind  fortifications.  Had  Hood  so  elected  he  could 
have  retreated  during  the  night  of  the  15th,  far  more 
easily,  and  with  less  demoralization  to  his  troops,  than  after 
a  second  defeat ;  that  he  did  not  then  retreat  gives  proof  of 
the  wildest  infatuation.  No  general  with  common  prudence, 
with  an  army  of  such  reported  weakness,  would  have  taken 
position  for  battle,  against  an  army  such  as  Hood's  o^kvl 
belief  gave  to  Thomas.  And  it  taxes  the  most  expansive 
credulity  to  put  the  least  faith  in  Hood's  statements,  that 
during  the  action  of  the  i6th,  he  formed  a  plan  for  offense 
against  such  an  army.  If  his  army  was  not  stronger  than 
he  represented  it  to  be,  nothing  but  the  expectation  of 
reenforcements  from  the  southwest  justified  his   remaining 

*  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  page  30a. 
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before  Nashville  until  Thomas  was  ready  for  battle.  To  con- 
tinue the  conflict  after  the  action  of  the  15th,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  ulterior  offense  would  be  possible,  evinced 
madness  rather  than  generalship. 

It  was  not  known  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  whether 
Hood  would  retreat  or  await  another  attack,  General  Thomas, 
therefore,  gave  instructions  to  his  corps  commanders,  which 
had  reference  alike  to  battle  or  pursuit. 

Thomas  and  his  army  thought  only  of  decisive  victory 
as  the  issue  of  further  fighting,  and  in  this  belief  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  General  Grant  and  the  Northern  people 
fully  sympathized.  The  lieutenant-general,  €?t  route  to 
Nashville,  halted  at  Washington,  and  in  common  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  sent  official  congratula- 
tions to  Thomas.  General  Logan  turned  back  from  Louisville, 
because  the  condition  upon  which  he  was  to  take  command 
of  the  army  had  passed  away.  And  throughout  the  North 
the  rebound  from  extreme  anxiety  intensified  the  joy 
which  the  news  of  battle  and  success  produced. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Action  of  dbcembeii  x6th— dbfkat  and  root  op  hood's  aucy— uu- 
tivb  strength  op  the  two  armin— the  issue  thx  vdcdicatioii  of 

THOMAS. 


HOOD'S  new  line,  shorter  by  two  and  a  half  miks  than 
the  former  one,  coursed  over  the  detached  hills  in  front 
of  the  main  Brentwood  range.  A  series  of  hills  on  the  east, 
trending  southwest,  and  another  on  the  west,  trending 
southeast,  form  at  their  termination  in  these  directioBS 
the  Brentwood  Gap,  through  which  the  Fninklin  road 
passes.  His  left  having  been  driven  back  so  fiur^  vas 
necessarily  well  refused,  bending  back  at  right  angfes 
at  a  point  near  Schofield's  position.  This  angle  was 
upon  a  fortified  hill,  and  from  that  point  the  line  extended 
southward  to  another  hill,  also  fortified.  The  right  rested 
at  Overton  Hill,  another  entrenched  position. 

During  the  night  General  Schofield  felt  uneasy,  being  on 
the  right  of  the  infantry  and  not  far  from  the  enemy,  and 
requesting  reenforcements,  Colonel  Moore's  division  of 
Smith's  corps  was  sent  to  him  and  placed  by  him  in 
reserve.  The  entrenchment  of  his  position  gave  additional 
evidence  of  Schofield's  disquietude. 

Hood's  right  had  been  withdrawn  so  for  during  the 
night,  that  the  forenoon  of  the  1 6th  was  spent  in  de- 
veloping his  new  position  in  that  quarter.  Early  in  the 
morning  Wood,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  General 
Thomas,  advanced  to  the  Franklin  road,  and  formed  his 
corps  with  Elliott's  division  on  the  right  of  that  road, 
Beatty's  on  the  left  of  it,  and  Kimball's  in  reserve.  He 
then  advanced  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and  encountered  the 
328 
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enemy's  skirmish  line,  behind  barricades,  a  half  mile  in 
front  of  his  main  line.  In  concert  with  Wood's  movement, 
Smith  on  his  right  and  Steedman  on  his  left,  advanced 
to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy.  To  protect  the 
rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  army,  Steedman  ordered 
Colonel  J.  G.  Mitchell's*  brigade  of  Cruft's  provisional 
division  to  advance  and  hold  Riddle's  Hill.  Wilson 
moved  to  the  rear  of  Hood's  left  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable. He  had  his  corps  in  hand,  Johnson's  division 
having  removed  to  the  Hillsboro'  turnpike  from  the  ex- 
treme right  towards  Bell's  Landing,  in  consequence  of  the 
retirement  of  the  enemy  from  his  front  during  the  night 
Hood's  forces  in  front  of  Hammond's  brigade  were  very 
demonstrative  early  in  the  day,  and  skirmished  sharply  to 
resist  Wilson's  advance. 

The  rough  and  slippery  ground  and  the  dense  forest 
between  the  cavalry  and  Hood's  left  flank  greatly  retarded 
Wilson's  movement,  it  being  necessary  for  his  men  to  dis- 
mount and  advance  on  foot.  But  by  noon  he  had  formed 
a  continuous  line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  Hatch's 
division  and  Hammond's  brigade  of  Knipe's  division,  while 
Croxton's  brigade  was  in  readiness  to  support  Hatch  or 
Hammond.  This  line  of  cavalry  was  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
line  of  infantry,  facing  towards  Nashville,  or  to  the  north,  its 
lefD  connecting  with  Schofield's  right.  General  Schofield's 
line  iaced  to  the  east,  except  a  part  on  the  left,  which 
curved  around  the  angle  in  the  enemy's  line.  The  remain- 
der of  the  line  of  infantry — Smith's  Wood's  and  Steedman's 
— looked  directly  to  the  south.  The  enemy's  flank,  there- 
fore, was  in  a  pocket,  our  lines  facing  it  on  the  north,  west 
and  south. 

General  Thomas  gave  in  his  report  a  full  account  of  the 
preliminary  operations  of  the  i6th,  in  compliance  with  his 
instructions  of  the  previous  evening. 

At  6  A.  M.  on  the  i6th  Wood's  corps  pressed  back  the  enemy's 
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skirmishers  across  the  Franklin  pike  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  then 
swinging  slightly  to  the  right,  advanced  due  south  from  NashviOe, 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  until  he  came  upon  his  new  main  line 
of  works,  constructed  during  the  night  on  what  Is  called  Overtoa's 
Hill,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  and  cast  of  the  Franklin  pike. 
General  Steedman  moved  out  from  Nashville  by  the  NolensviUe  pike 
and  formed  his  command  on  the  left  of  General  Wood,  efiectully 
securing  the  latter's  left  flank,  and  made  preparations  to  cooperate  in 
the  operations  of  the  day.    General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  mored 
out  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth  corps  (Wood's)  and,  establishing  con- 
nection with  General  Wood's  right,  completed  the  new  line  of  bstde. 
General  Schofield's  troops  remained  in  the  position  taken  up  by  ihem 
at  dark  on  the  day  previous,  facing  eastward  and  towards  the  enemy's 
left  "flank,  the  line  of  the  corps  running  perpendicular  to  Gencnl 
Smith's  troops.    General  Wilson's  cavalry,  which  had  rested  for  die 
night  at  the  six-mile  post  on  the  Hillsboro  pike,  was  dismounted  and 
formed  on  the  right  of  Schofield's  command,  and  by  noon  of  the  16&, 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  enemy's  rear  and  stretched  across  the 
Granny  White  pike,  one  of  his  two  outlets  towards  Franklin.  As  soon 
as  the  above  dispositions  were  completed,  and  having  visited  the  dif* 
ferent  commands,  I  gave  directions  that  the  movement  against  the 
enemy's  left  flank  should  be  continued.    Our  entire  line  approached 
to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  at  all  points.     His  centre 
was  weak  as  compared  to  either  his  right  at  Overton's  Hill,  or  his  left 
on  the  hills  bordering  the  Granny  White  pike.     Still  I  had  hopes  of 
gaining  his  rear  and  cutting  off  his  retreat  from  Franklin. 

General  Thomas  rode  to  the  six-mile  post  on  the 
Hillsboro*  turnpike,  and  met  General  Wilson  between  9  and 
10  A.  M.  Wilson  was  then  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan  of  battle,  by  making  efforts  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  but  meeting  stronger  opposition 
than  he  had  anticipated,  he  suggested  to  General  Thomas 
that  the  cavalry  should  be  transferred  to  operate  against 
Hood's  right  flank.  General  Thomas,  however,  directed 
him  to  continue  his  movement,  as  already  begun,  until  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  in  which 
event,  the  cavalry  corps  might  be  moved  to  the  opposite 
flank.  Wilson  then  reenforced  Hatch's  and  Hammond's 
dismounted  skirmishers,  and  by  noon  reached  the  rear  of 
Hood's   left   flank.     The   attainment  of   this   position  by 
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Wilson  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  from  right 
to  left,  Wilson  and  Schofield  to  take  the  initiative  in  con- 
junction. 

When  the  cavalry,  at  noon,  had  gained  position  in  the 
rear  of  Hood's  left  flank,  Wilson  sent  a  messenger  to  in- 
form Generals  Thomas  and  Schofield  that  he  was  ready  to 
move  against  the  enemy.  Schofield,  however,  did  not  ad- 
vance, but  at  I  p.  M.  requested  reenforcements.  General 
Thomas  was  so  anxious  that  the  prescribed  cooperative  at- 
tack should  be  made,  that  at  first  he  directed  General  Smith 
to  send  another  division  to  Schofield  But  when  Smith 
protested  against  being  left  close  to  the  enemy  with  only  one 
division,  Thomas  sent  General  Whipple,  his  chief  of  staff, 
to  ascertain  if  Schofield  needed  reenforcements.  General 
Whipple  having  reported  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  a 
second  division  from  Smith,  General  Thomas  revoked  the 
order  which  required  that  one  should  be  sent. 

In  the  meantime  General  Wilson,  being  very  im- 
patient at  the  delay  of  Schofield,  sent  one  staff  officer  after 
another  to  Thomas  to  make  known  his  readiness  to 
attack,  and  finally  rode  round  the  left  of  Hood's  line  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  infantry  to  attack. 

At  3  p.M.,Generals  Wood  and  Steedman,  weary  of  waiting, 
attacked  Hood's  right  flank,  on  Overton  Hill,  with  Post's 
and  Thompson's  brigades  supported  by  Streight's.  This 
assault,  though  vigorous  and  well  sustained,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, except  in  causing  General  Hood  to  send  troops  to  his 
right  from  his  centre  and  left. 

After  this  action  on  his  left.  General  Thomas  rode  towards 
his  right  flank  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  cooperative  attack  by 
Schofield  and  Wilson.  As  he  reached  the  position  of  the 
Sixteenth  corps,  Smith  referred  to  him  a  request  from 
General  Mc Arthur  for  permission  to  assault  the  salient 
of  Hood's  line  directly  in  front  of  Couch's  division  of  the 
Twenty-third  corps.  Thomas  said :  **  No ;  the  prescribed 
order  of  attack  gives  the  initiative  to   General  Schofield 
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in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry,  and  I  desire  the  main- 
tenance of  this  order;  I  will  ride  to  General  Schofidd's 
position  and  hasten  his  attack."  When  he  met  Scho- 
field  he  directed  him  to  advance  against  the  fortified 
position  in  his  front  Schofield  was  reluctant  to  move  from 
fear  of  the  loss  an  assault  would  produce,  and  ThcMoas 
said:  ''The  batde  must  be  fought,  if  men  are  killed." 
While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  Thomas  looked  to 
the  left,  and  observing  that  McArthur  was  moving  upon 
the  angle  in  the  enemy's  line,  said  to  General  Schofield: 
"General  Smith  is  attacking  without  waiting  for  you; 
please  advance  your  entire  line."  At  this  moment  General 
Wilson  called  the  attention  of  the  commdhding  general  to 
the  movement  of  the  cavalry  upon  the  fortified  hill,  on  the 
extreme  flank  of  Hood's  line.  Both  assaults  were  suc- 
cessful, and,  almost  at  the  .<tame  instant,  McArthur's  division 
moving  southward,  carried  the  angle  of  Hood's  line,  and 
Wilson's  troops,  moving  in* the  opposite  direction  and 
striking  the  enemy  in  reverse,  gained  the  other  important 
position. 

When  the  shout  of  victory  from  the  right  was  heard, 
the  divisions  of  the  Fourth  corps  and  Steedman's  troops 
moved  upon  the  enemy  with  resistless  force,  and  Hood's 
right  was  as  quickly  routed  a<s  his  left  had  been.  The  com- 
bined attack  of  Smith  and  Wilson  was  made  at  3.30  p.  k., 
and  by  4  p.  M.,the  left  half  of  Hood's  army  was  in  confused 
retreat.  A  few  minutes  later  the  other  half  was  routed. 
But  unfortunately  night  was  too  near  at  4.30  p.  m.,  on  a 
dark  foggy  afternoon  in  December,  for  the  triumphant  army 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  such  a  victory.  Had  the  attack  on 
the  right  been  made  at  noon  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  As  it  was,  Hood's  army  was  utterly  broken,  his 
troops  in  confusion  and  panic  rushed  towards  Brentwood 
pass,  but  the  darkness  arrested  pursuit  by  the  infantry. 

Referring  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  Schofield,  General 
Smith  wrote  in  his  oiTicial  report: 
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The  Twenty-third  corps  was  on  my  right  in  the  entrenchments 
thrown  up  by  them  the  night  before  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
my  present  line.  Expecting  that  corps  to  take  the  initiative,  as  they 
were  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  I  held  the  command  in  its  present 
position,  keeping  up  a  slow  artillery  fire  at  their  line  without  eliciting 
any  reply.  About  i  o'clock  I  received  a  request  from  General  Scho- 
field  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  an  order  from  you  (Thomas)  to  send 
another  division  to  his  assistance,  he  having  retained  the  one  sent  at 
daylight  that  morning,  not  having  any  reserve  and  my  tvhole  line 
being  immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy  and  liable  to  be  attacked 
and  broken  at  any  point  wherever  a  brigade  should  be  withdrawn, 
I  therefore  sent  a  staff  officer  to  him  to  state  the  condition  of  my 
command  and  ascertain  if  he  could  not  get  along  without  the  division. 
The  officer  reported  to  me  that  General  Schofield's  line  was  not  en- 
gaged, and  upon  the  condition  being  reported  to  him, that  he  said  he 
did  not  need  the  additional  force,  consequently  it  was  not  sent.  About 
3  o'clock  p.  M.,  General  Mc Arthur  sent  word  that  he  could  carry  the 
line  on  his  right  by  assault.  Major-General  Thomas  being  present 
the  matter  was  referred  to  him  and  I  was  requested  to  delay  the 
movement  until  he  could  hear  frDm  General  Schofield  to  whom  he  had 
sent.  General  Mc  Arthur  not  receiving  any  reply  and  fearing  if  the 
attack  should  be  longer  delayed  the  enemy  would  use  the  right  to 
strengthen  his  works,  directed  the  first  brigade,  Colonel  W.  L. 
McMillen,  Ninety-fifth  Ohio  infantry,  commanding,  to  storm  the  hill 
on  which  was  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  the  second  and  third 
brigades  of  the  division  to  attack  in  front,  when  the  first  should  be 
half-way  up  the  hill. 

General  Schofield  presented  the  case  as  follows : 

"  During  the  morning,  therefore,  our  operations  were  limited  to 
preparations  for  defense,  and  co6peration  with  the  cavalry,  which 
was  operating  to  strike  the  Granny  White  pike  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy.  About  noon  the  troops  on  my  left  (Generals  Smith  and 
Wood)  having  advanced  and  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy  in  his 
new  position,  the  enemy  again  withdrew  fiom  his  left  a  considerable 
force  to  strengthen  his  right  and  centre,  when  I  ordered  General 
Cox  to  advance,  in  conjunction  with  the  cavalry,  and  endeavor  to 
carry  a  high  wooded  hill  beyond  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  entrenched 
line  and  overlooking  the  Granny  White  pike.  The  hill  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  in  considerable  force  but  was  not  entrenched. 
My  order  was  not  executed  with  the  promptness  or  energy  which  I 
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had  expected,  yet  probably  with  as  much  as  I  had  reason  todqiect, 
considering  the  attenuated  character  of  General  Cox's  line,  and  the 
great  distance  and  the  rough  ground  over  which  the  attacking  ibice 
had  to  move.  The  hill  was,  however,  carried  by  General  Wilsoo'f 
cavalry,  (dismounted)  whose  gallantry  and  eneigy  on  that  and  odier 
occasions  which  came  under  my  observation  cannot  be  too  grcatlj 
praised.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  attack  on  the  extreme 
right,  the  salient  hill,  in  front  of  General  Couch,  was  attacked  and 
carried  by  General  Smith's  troops,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Couch's  division,  and  the  fortified  hill  in  front  of  General  Cox, 
which  constituted  the  extreme  flank  of  the  enemy's  entrendied  line, 
was  attacked  and  carried  by  Colonel  Doolittle's  brigade  of  Generd 
Cox's  division,  the  latter  capturing  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  two 
to  three  hundred  prisoners.** 

General  Hood  distinctly  recognized  the  eilect  of  McAr- 
thur's  assault : 

About  3.30  p.  M..  the  Federals  concentrated  a  number  of  guns 
against  a  portion  of  our  line,  which  passed  over  a  mound  on  the  left 
of  our  centre,  and  whiclv  had  been  occupied  during  the  night.  Thb 
point  was  favorable  for  massing  troops  for  an  assault  under  cover  of 
artillery.  Accordingly  the  enemy  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
presented,  massed  a  body  of  men — apparently  one  division — at  the 
base  of  this  mound,  and  under  the  fire  of  artillery  which  prevented 
our  men  from  raising  their  heads  above  the  breastworks,  made  a 
sudden  and  gallant  charge  up  to  and  over  our  entrenchments.  Our 
line  thus  pierced,  gave  way ;  soon  thereafter  it  broke  at  all  points, 
and  I  beheld,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  a  Confederate  army  aban- 
don the  field  in  confusion.  * 

General  Hood  made  no  reference  to  the  cavalry  which 
gained  his  rear  and  assaulted  his  line  in  reverse,  in  conjunction 
with  the  direct  attack  of  infantry  in  front,  but  during  the  ac- 
tion of  the  1 6th,  he  sent  this  despatch  to  General  Chalmers: 
"  For  God's  sake  drive  the  Yankee  cavalry  from  our  left 
and  rear,  or  all  is  lost."  This  message  was  captured  by 
General  Wilson  and  sent  to  General  Thomas  at  noon  on 
the  1 6th. 

In  fact  the  action  of  the  cavalry  in  this  battle  was  one  of 

*"  Advance  and  Retreat/*  pp.  302  and  303. 
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its  remarkable  features,  and  justified  all  the  efforts  of  Thomas 
and  Wilson  to  re-mount  and  equip  as  large  a  force  as  possible. 
It  is  true  that  this  was  done  primarily  to  resist  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  in  pursuit,  but  when 
through  the  mistake  of  Hood,  only  one  division  of  his 
cavalry  presented  itself  on  his  left  flank,  Wilson's  forces, 
mounted  and  dismounted,  established  a  precedent  for  the 
fighting  of  cavalry  which  may  be  the  prophecy  of  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  methods  and  operations  of  that  arm.  In 
no  battle  ofthewardid  cavalry  perform  a  more  brilliant 
part,  and  in  no  other  was  such  an  opportunity  afforded  to 
troopers.  Had  the  cavalry  been  equally  divided  to  operate 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  infantry  instead  of  being  massed  on 
the  right,  the  battle  of  Nashville  would  have  lost  one  of  its 
salient  features.  General  Thomas  gave  Wilson  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  what  cavalry  can  do  to  dislodge  an  entrenched 
enemy,  and  cavalry  had  never  before  been  employed  so 
admirably  and  effectively  in  a  great  battle.  It  was  a  different 
office  from  that  given  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  horsemen 
who  followed  Murat  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  but  an 
equally  effective  one,  though  less  imposing  in  movement 
and  charge.  At  Nashville  the  cavalry  had  something 
to  do,  beyond  the  development  of  the  enemy's  position  and 
guarding  the  flanks  of  infantry  lines, — their  frequent  service 
in  battle.  In  this  action,  Wilson's  corps  assaulted  the  ene- 
my's entrenched  lines,  in  independent  movement  and  also  in 
cooperation  with  the  infantry.  It  is  true  that  they  dismounted 
to  attack,  but  they  rode  to  position,  in  some  instances  by  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles,  and  in  no  case  in  less  than  five. 

A  large  force  of  cavalry  was  a  condition  of  the  decisive 
victory  at  Nashville ;  since  by  the  unprecedented  coopera- 
tion of  cavalry  and  infantry  the  pivotal  advantages  were 
gained.  The  infantry  on  the  left  had  no  direct  help  from 
the  cavalry,  but  on  the  right  the  turning  movements 
were  made  by  Wilson,  and  by  his  cooperation  the  strongest 
positions  of  the  enemy  on  that  part  of  his  line,  were  carried. 
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The   achievements   of   Wilson's  corps   stand    against  all 
possible  criticism,  as  the  justification  of  all  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  to  give  it  efficiency,  and  fully  compensated 
for  the  consequent  postponement  of  the  action.     The  feet 
that  General  Thomas  had  been  a  cavalry  officer  for  many 
years,  may  account  in  part  for  his  desire  to  equip  as  large  a 
force  of  this  arm  as  was  possible,  but  doubtless  the  para- 
mount reason,  was  his  belief  that  a  strong  corps  of  cavalry 
could  be  effectively  used  at  Nashville. 

This  battle,  in  its  conduct,  immediate  results,  and  remote 
effects,  takes  rank  with  the  great  battles  of  the  world.  Each 
distinct  operation  was  a  connected  part  of  the  whole,  measured 
and  adjusted  in  the  mind  of  him,  who  not  only  planned  the 
battle,  but  gave  it  unity  and  force  by  special  instructions  to 
his  corps  commanders  before  it  occurred,  and  during  its 
progress.  By  it  one  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  eliminated  from  the  final  problem,  and  with 
the  total  overthrow  of  that  army,  the  very  cause  which 
it  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly  sustained  was  lost 
The  change  in  the  grand  strategy  made  General  Thomas 
chief  where  he  had  been  subordinate.  Deprived  of  two  corps 
of  his  army,  with  '*  broken  forces, "  he  smote  to  death 
one  half  of  the  rebellion.  Denied  permission  to  go  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  he  was  given  the  grandest  opportunity' 
for  patriotic  service  and  martial  fame  which  the  war  afforded. 

The  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  two  armies  engaged 
at  Nashville  have  been  exceedingly  conflicting.  General 
Thomas'  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Hood's  army,  when  it 
advanced  from  Florence,  was  based  upon  the  reports  of  the 
generals  who  wore  operating  against  its  northward  move- 
ment. He  made  preparations  to  meet  in  battle  an  army  of, 
at  least,  fifty  thousand  men.  And  prior  to  the  publication 
of  General  Hood's  estimate  of  the  strength  of  his  army  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  had  this  number  of  men  of  all 
arms.  It  is  not  unusual  for  defeated  generals  to  underesti- 
mate their  forces,  and  Hood  has  certainly  done  this  in  ac- 
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counting  for  his  failure,  ^ut  if  his  army  was  no  larger  than 
he  has  represented  it,  his  rashness  in  advancing  to  Nashville 
has  no  parallel  in  the  war.  Generals  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  defensive  campaigns  with  forces  inferior 
to  those  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  have  not  often  taken  the 
oflensive  when  their  objects  and  hopes  have  been  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  armies.  Beauregard,  as 
well  as  Hood,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  extreme  rashness,  if 
the  army  which  he  sent  upon  remote  aggression  was  as 
weak  as  it  was  reported  to  be  by  its  commander. 

On  December  6th  General  Beauregard  thus  concluded  a 
long  letter  to  the  Confederate  President,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  prominent  features  of  the  situation  in  the  West : 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  consultation  with  General  Hood, 
I  concluded  to  allow  him  to  prosecute  with  vigor  his  campaign  into 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  hoping  that  by  defeating  Thomas'  army 
and  such  other  forces  as  might  hastily  be  sent  against  him,  he  would 
compel  Sherman  should  he  reach  the  coast  of  Georgia  or  South  Car- 
olina, to  repair  at  once  to  the  defense  of  Kentucky,  and,  perhaps 
Ohio,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  reinforcing  Grant.  Meanwhile  sup- 
plies might  be  sent  to  Virginia  from  Middle  and  East  Tennessee, 
thus  relieving  Georgia  from  the  present  constant  drain  upon  its 
limited  resources. 

His  endorsement  upon  General  Hood's  report  of  the 
Tennessee  campaign  expresses  the  belief  that  Hood  had  a 
larger  army  than  Thomas,  until  the  latter  was  reenforced  at 
Nashville.     He  wrote : 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  after  the  great  loss  of  life  at  Franklin, 
the  army  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  a  successful  attack 
on  Nashville,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  defended  by  an  army  nearly 
as  strong  as  our  own,  and  which  was  being  reinforced  constantly  by 
river  and  railroad. 

Hood's  return  of  December  loth,*  gives  an  "aggregate 
present  **  of  36,356  men,  but  this  number  did  not  include 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  four  brigades  of  infantry.     He 

*  See  Appendix. 
22 
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had  all  his  fi>rces  at  Nashville,  except  Jackson's  dt^^on  d 
cavalry  and  two  brigades  of  infiuitiy. 

It  is  demonstrable  from  other  &cts  that  Hood  gread; 
underestimated  the  strength  of  his  army  at  Nashville. 

According  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Parkhurst,  i»xmMt- 
marshal  general  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Hood  lot 
during  the  Tennessee  campaign,  about  fifteen  thousuid 
men  by  capture  and  desertion.  To  this  number  should  be 
added  for  his  total  loss,  the  killed  in  battle  and  skinnish, 
which  at  Franklin  alone  was  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  unreported  desertions.  He  had  eighteen  thousand 
men,  in&ntry  and  artillery,  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Jan.  loth,  1865. 
If  to  this  number  his  cavalry  is  added,  whose  approximate 
strength  was  nine  thousand,  a  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand is  shown.  And  yet  he  claimed  that  he  lost  only  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  campaign.* 

Hood's  return  on  November  6th,  1864,  is  as  follows: 

EfTective  total  present,    •  •  •  .    30,600 

Total  present,  -  •  •  •  •         40,740 

Aggregate  present  .....   44,719 

The  "  effective  total "  included  Jackson's  division  of  cav- 
alry, but  did  not  embrace  Forrest's  corps — Buford's  and 
Chalmers'  divisions — nor  the  infantry  reenforcements  which 
joined  his  army  at  Florence  later  in  the  month.  These 
added,  his  "  aggregate  present,"  comprised  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  when  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  River. 
But  General  Hood  made  his  30,600  "  effectives,"  as  reported 
November  6th,  the  basis  of  all  his  subsequent  estimates,  of 
strength  and  losses,  in  the  different  stages  of  his  campaign. 
He  asserted  twice,  in  the  book  published  after  his  death, 
that  his  cavalry  numbered  2306  men.f  But  this  was  the 
number  of  "  effectives "  reported  for  Jackson's  division 
alone.     The  exact  number  of  men  embraced  in  the  three 

♦  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  page  335. 
f  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  pp.  298,  310. 
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divisions  of  cavalry,  under  General  Forrest,  is  not  known, 
since  returns  for  Buford's  and  Chalmers'  divisions,  during 
the  Tennessee  campaign  are  not  found  in  the  archive  office 
at  Washington.  Colonel  Kniffin's  table,  comprising  extracts 
from  consolidated  returns  for  Dec.  loth,  gives  an  aggre- 
gate, exclusive  of  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  of  fifty  thousand 
and  thirteen  men.*  General  Hood  admitted  a  loss  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  men  before  he 
reached  Nashville,t  and  if  this  number  is  added  to  the  ag- 
gregate on  December  loth,  as  given  by  Colonel  Kniffin,  he 
had  at  Florence  an  army  of  fifty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  Now  General  Hood  stated 
that  he  had  less  than  twenty  thousand  "  effectives  "  at  Nash- 
ville, after  deducting  the  force  under  General  Forrest  at 
Murfreesboro'.J  But  he  had  at  Nashville  all  of  his  forces 
except  Jackson's  division  of  cavalry  and  two  brigades  of 
iniantry.  In  his  official  report  the  following  statements 
are  made : 

I  had  sent  Major  General  Forrest  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
cavalry  and  Bate*s  division  of  infantry  to  Murfreesboro*  to  ascertain 
if  it  was  possible  to  take  the  place.  After  a  careful  examination  and 
reconnoisance  in  force,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  infantry  be- 
haved badly,  it  was  determined  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
by  assault;  Bate's  division  was  withdrawn,  leaving  Forrest  with 
Jackson's  and  Buford's  cavalry  in  observation.  Mercer's  and  Palm- 
er's brigades  of  infantry  were  sent  to  replace  Bate's  division.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Buford's  division  was  withdrawn  and  ordered  to  the  right 
of  the  army  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

General  Thomas  had  at  Nashville  about  fifty  thousand 
men  for  offensive  operations. 

A  large  part  of  this  aggregate  was  not  heavily  engaged 
on  either  day  of  battle.  General  Schofield  lost  from  his 
corps,  which  was  only  slightly  engaged  on  either  day,  eleven 
men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  wounded.     In 

*  See  Appendix.  |  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  page  398. 

X  Ibid,  page  305. 
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stxikmg  contrast  with  this  loss  of  a  corps.  General  SquA 
lost  from  one  brigade,  on  the  second  day,  three  hnndred 
and  fifteen  killed  and  wounded.     On  that  day  Moore's  cfivi-' 
sion,  from  Smith's  command,  being  in  reserve  to  Scfaofidd, 
was  not  in  the  action. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  Hood  having  a  larger  arm^ 
than  reported,  and  having  entrenched  positions,  had 
superior  advantages  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  And  yd 
his  strong  positions  were  carried  by  forces  diat,  in  all  pro- 
bability, did  not  outnumber  his  own. 

Badeau,  in  estimating  the  strength  of  Thomas'  army  at 
Nashville,  is  scarcely  less  inaccurate  than  was  Generil 
Hood,  in  estimating  his  own.  army.  Badeau  thus  states 
Thomas'  strength : 

The  interior  works  were  manned  by  quarteraiaster's  mH^lf^ 
so  that  all  the  enlisted  troops  of  the  command  could  be  put  inlo 
action.*  Thomas'  infantry  was  now  fifty-five  thousand  strong.  Hood's 
about  twenty-two  thousand.  The  National  cavalry  in  front  of  Nash- 
ville numbered  twelve  thousand,  the  rebel,  seventeen  hundred,  f 

This  aggregate  of  sixty-seven  thousand  men  is  contrasted, 
in  the  same  sentence  with  Hood's  aggregate  of  twenty-three 
thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  the  sentence  itself,  forms  part 
of  a  general  account  of  General  Thomas'  dispositions  for 
battle.  And  yet  according  to  the  return  which  he  quotes, 
the  fifty-five  thousand  infantry  included,  besides,  the  gar- 
rison of  Nashville,  all  the  troops  at  Murfreesboro'  and  Chat- 
tanooga, and  intermediate  posts.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  of  Badeau,  his  confused  statements  are 
quite  as  misleading  as  meditated  deception  could  have  made 
them. 

If,  however,  it  is  true  that  Thomas  overestimated  Hood's 
army,  so  did  Grant  and  other  generals.  If  Thomas  gath- 
ered superabundant  resources  and  made  superfluous  prepa- 

*  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Thomas,  at  any  time,  to  put  all  his  enlisted 
troops  into  the  action. 

t  Mil.  Hist.,  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  III.,  page  351. 
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rations,  his  action  in  this  respect  may  be  set  over  against 
Grant's  excessive  fear  that  direful  consequences  would  fol- 
low the  postponement  of  battle  for  a  few  days.  Thomas 
did  not  expect  the  advance  of  Hood's  army  into  Ken- 
tucky ;  Grant  did.  The  lieutenant-general  feared  that  Hood 
would  detach  from  his  army  to  operate  against  remote 
cities,  when  he  had  abandoned  the  offensive  and  was  hoping 
for  victory,  as  the  result  of  a  successful  defense,  or  the  com- 
ing of  expected  reenforcements  from  Texas,  while  Thomas 
quietly  but  energetically,  made  his  preparations  for  a  battle 
in  which  he  routed  and  destroyed  Hood's  army. 

Thomas'  losses  were  light  as  compared  with  results  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  army  attacked  an  entrenched 
enemy.  Only  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men  were 
killed,  twenty-five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded,  and 
one  hundred  and  twelve  captured  or  missing,  in  aggregate 
three  thousand  and  fifty-seven. 

General  Grant  thus  referred  to  the  battle  of  Nashville  in 
his  "  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  from  the  date  of  my  appointment  to  command :" 

Before  the  battle  of  Nashville  I  grew  very  impatient,  over,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary  delay.  This  impatience  was  in- 
creased upon  learning  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  force  of  cavalry 
across  the  Cumberland  into  Kentucky.  I  feared  he  would  cross  his 
whole  army  and  give  us  great  trouble  there.  After  urging  upon 
General  Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediately  assuming  the  offen- 
sive, I  started  west  to  superintend  matters  there  in  person.  Reach- 
ing Washington  City  I  received  General  Thomas*  despatch  an- 
nouncing his  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  result  as  far  as  the 
battle  had  progressed.  I  was  delighted.  All  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions were  dispelled.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Thomas 
immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Hood  before  Nashville,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  fortify  should  have  moved  out  with  his  whole 
force  and  given  him  battle,  instead  of  waiting  to  remount  his  cavalry, 
which  delayed  him  until  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  made  it  im- 
practicable to  attack  earlier  than  he  did.  But  his  final  defeat  of 
Hood  was  so  complete,  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of 
that  distinguished  officer's  judgment. 
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In  this  report  General  Grant  expliddy  admits  dul 
Thomas  could  not  attack,  at  the  time  that  he  ordered  Urn 
to  do  so,  **  without  regard  to  weather  or  reenforcements^" 
but  he  maintains  that  the  battle  should  have  been  fought 
before  the  inclement  weather  prevented.  From  his  point  of 
view,  this  is  the  best  representation  of  the  case  that  he 
could  have  made. 

However,  the  consequences  of  delay  were  not  sudi  as 
Grant  feared.  The  cavalry  force  sent  into  Kentucky 
did  no  harm,  and  was  promptly  followed  and  driven 
back  into  Tennessee  by  General  £.  M.  McCook,  with  two 
brigades  of  his  division.  It  is  true  that  Hood  en- 
trenched his  position  in  front  of  Nashville,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  defeat  Had  Thom&s  attacked  Hood,  as  socm  as 
he  had  taken  position,  he  would  have  found  an  entrenched 
line.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  war  no  army,  even  when  on 
the  offensive,  ever  encamped  for  a  night  near  the  enemy, 
without  entrenching.  Hood  entrenched  his  second  positum, 
the  night  after  he  lost  his  first 

General  Sherman,  also  admits  that  the  battle  vindicated 
General  Thomas : 

Meantime,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  December  were  fought  in  front 
of  Nashville  the  great  battles,  in  which  General  Thomas  so  nobly 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  ruin  Hood,  the  details  of  which  are  fully  given 
in  his  own  official  reports,  long  since  published.  Rumors  of  these 
great  victories  reached  us  at  Savannah  by  piecemeal,  but  his  official 
report  came  on  the  24th  of  December,  with  a  letter  from  General 
Grant,  giving  in  general  terms  the  events  up  to  the  i8th,  and  1 
wrote  at  once  through  my  chief  of  staff,  General  Webster,  to  General 
Thomas  complimenting  him  in  the  highest  terms.  His  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Nashville  was  necessary  to  mine  at  Savannah,  to  make  a  com- 
plete whole,  and  this  fact  was  perfectly  comprehended  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  recognized  it  fully  in  his  personal  letter  of  December  26th, 
hereinbefore  quoted  at  length,  and  which  I  also  claimed  at  the 
time  in  my  Special    Field  Order,  No.  6,  of  January  8,  1865.    * 

The  following  letters,  first  published  by  General  J.  Watts 

*  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  8X9. 
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De  Peyster,  and  inserted  by  his  permission,  show  that  Gen- 
eral Thomas  criticised  himself  for  failing  to  capture  Hood's 
army: 

Washington,  May  30th,  1874. 
My  Dear  General  - 

'*  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you  until  now,  and  threw  aside 
even  to-day  matters  pressing  on  me,  to  write  to  you  even  briefly,  for 
my  mind  is  full  of  other  subjects.  It  was  I  that  mentioned  to  you, 
Thomas'  address  or  account  of  his  Nashville  campaign.  There  was 
previously  a  small  club  in  Washington  that  met  at  each  other's 
houses,  taking  them  in  succession,  for  conversation  upon  and  dis- 
cussion of  scientific  subjects.  The  evening  was  closed  by  an  inex- 
pensive supper.  It  was  usual  for  a  member  to  invite  any  stranger 
in  Washington,  who  might  be  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  Finally  it  became  the  custom  for  the  member  at  whose 
house  the  meeting  took  place,  to  give  an  account  of  anything  that 
he  thought  interesting,  or  have  some  friend  do  so. 

One  evening  when  the  club  met  at  General  Eaton's  (commis- 
sary-general of  subsistence)  General  Thomas  was  present  and 
gave  us  an  a^|^unt  of  his  Nashville  campaign,  illustrated  by  maps. 
There  were  only  about  fifteen  persons  present.  The  exceeding 
modesty  and  diffidence  of  General  Thomas  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  me.  He  reminded  me  of  a  diffident  youth  at  West 
Point  undergoing  the  yearly  examination,  whose  suffering  on  such 
occasions,  only  those  afflicted  with  diffidence  can  comprehend  and 
remember,  which  they  do  to  the  last  days  of  their  lives.  The  per- 
spiration gathered  profusely  on  his  forehead.  This  painful  diffidence 
in  a  man  who  had  had  such  experiences  greatly  surprised  me,  and 
its  simplicity  almost  amused  me.  Occupied  as  I  had  been  all 
through  the  war  with  what  was  taking  place  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  I  knew  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  operations 
of  other  armies  had  taken  place.  General  Thomas*  account  gave 
me  a  different  view  of  his  operations  and  the  battle  of  Nashville 
from  what  I  had  previously  had,  and  corrected  some  erroneous  im- 
pressions. He  seemed  to  me  just  as  simple-hearted  as  when  I  had 
met  him  in  Florida  at  the  time  he  joined  his  regiment  coming  fresh 

from  the  Military  Academy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  Humphreys. 
Major-General  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 
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**  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  30th,  1874. 

My  Dear  General  De  Peyster  : 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  23rd,  I  would  state  that  I  recall 
very  readily  the  account  which  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  gave  one 
evening  before  a  scientific  club  in  Washington  of  the  batde  of 
Nashville.      He   had   drawn   plans    showing    the    position   of  the 
opposing  forces,  and  pointed  out  the  order  of  attacks  as  made  in  the 
diderent  points  along  the  line,  and  stated  the  results  of  the  several 
movements.     Substantial  success  was  attained  by  the  Union  forces 
at  every  point,  the  enemy  was  beaten  back,  and  the  close  of  the 
first  day  indicated  strongly  what  became  complete  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing— his  thorough  defeat. 

"  I  scarcely  need  say  that  we  all  listened  to  General  Thomas  with 
rapt  attention  and  with  great  gratification.  His  plans  and  statements 
were  so  clear  and  explicit  that  I  think  every  one  present  must  have 
obtained  a  good  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  battle  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  fought.  What  struck  me  very  forcibly  and  I  pic- 
sume  others  present  were  impressed  in  the  same  manner,  was  the 
apparent  forgetfulness  of  himself,  in  connection  with  the  events  he 
was  describing.  Had  we  not  known  that  he  was  tl^^ommanding 
general,  and  that  every  movement  was  the  result  of  uV  action  of  his 
mind  and  will,  we  should  never  have  imagined  it  from  any  allusion 
he  made  to  himself.  But  when  he  came  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  the  whole  subject  and  to  point  out,  as  he  did,  what  he  called  a 
grave  error  of  judgment,  he  made  himself  prominent  at  once  and 
threw  the  blame  entirely  on  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day,  he  says  he  ought  to  have  detached  a 
force  and  sent  it  round  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  cut  off  his  re- 
treat. Had  he  done  so, he  would  have  captured  nearly  or  quite  the 
whole  of  Hood's  army.  As  it  was  Hood  was  enabled  to  effect  his 
retreat.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  pronouncing  a  rigorous  and 
unjust  judgment,  and  suggested  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  decide  whether  Hood's  forces  were  thoroughly 
demoralized  and  defeated  or  not.  That  if  he  had  detached  a  force 
of  sufficient  strength  to  the  enemy's  rear  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
whether  it  would  not  have  so  weakened  his  attacking  columns  the 
second  day,  that  they  would  have  fought  with  less  confidence  of 
victory,  and  whether,  if  Hood's  men  had  known  that  their  retreat 
was  cut  off,  it  might  not  have  given  them  the  energy  of  despair  and 
impelled  them  to  fight  so  as  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  victory.  He 
did  not  yield  at  all  to  my  suggestions :  he  said  that  a  general  must 
be  prepared  to  take  some  risks^  and  that  Hood's  army  ought  all  to  have 
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been  captured.  The  entire  absence  of  all  self-assertion  on  the  part 
of  General  Thomas,  his  unaffected  modesty ,were  most  conspicuous 
the  whole  evening.  It  seemed  to  me  that  had  any  other  officer  but 
himself  been  in  command,  he  would  never  have  indulged  in  so 
severe  a  criticism  of  his  conduct. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

L.  F.  S.  Foster." 

The  last  sentence  of  Senator  Foster's  letter  is  indeed  true. 
Much  as  General  Thomas  differed  from  his  superiors  in 
respect  to  the  operations  in  which  he  participated,  he  never 
indulged  in  criticism,except  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  or 
in  unfolding  his  own  views  for  historical  record. 

The  decisiveness  of  the  victory  on  the  second  day  at 
Nashville  may  have  suggested  to  General  Thomas  the 
movement  to  the  enemy's  rear,  as  the  one  which  would 
have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Hood's  entire  army.  This 
victory  has  certainly  led  to  the  supposition  that  this  army 
had  been  so  demoralized  by  the  battle  of  Franklin,  that  it 
did  not  figh^at  Nashville  with  its  traditional  vigor.  Some 
of  the  evidences  of  General  Hood's  faith  in  the  morale  of 
his  army  have  already  been  mentioned — his  advance  to 
Nashville,  his  first  and  second  entrenched  positions,  and  his 
purpose  to  assume  the  offensive.  During  the  action  of  the 
15th,  the  left  of  his  line  had  been  driven  back  four  miles,  and 
yet  he  was  confident  of  successful  defense.  He  did  not 
anticipate  disaster,  as  the  following  quotation  indicates: 

I  did  not,  I  might  say,  anticipate  a  break  at  that  time,  as  our 
forces  up  to  that  moment  had  repulsed  the  Federals  at  every  point 
and  were  waving  their  colors  in  defiance  crying  out  to  the  enemy, 
'  Come  on,  Come  on.'  Just  previous  to  the  fatal  occurrence,  I  had 
matured  the  movement  for  the  next  morning.  The  enemy's  right 
flank  by  this  hour,  stood  m  air  some  six  miles  from  Nashville,  and 
I  had  determined  to  withdraw  my  entire  force  during  the  night  and 
attack  this  exposed  flank  in  rear.  I  could  safely  have  done  so,  as  I 
still  had  open  a  line  of  retreat.  *  . 

If  Hood  had  not  been  confident  of  success  in  defense, 

*  "  Advance  and  Retreat,"  p.  303. 
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it  vOidd  have  been  a  glaring  error  to  lea\-e  bis  detached 
fctccs  at  Murfivesboro'  without  orders  to  cno^'e,  until  his 
axttty  was  retreating  bora  Nashville.  The  &ct  that  there 
were  troops  at  Murfrecsboro*  and  in  KentucJcy  proves  this 
ooa&dence,  almost  as  conc1usi%-ely  as  the  withholding  of 
ocden  nalil  the  night  of  the  t6th. 

Bat  bdieving  subsequently  in  the  practicability  of  the 
cqituic  of  Hood's  army  by  the  movement  of  a  strong  force 
to  bis  rear  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  Thomas  was  bold  to 
5  error  in  not  doing  so.  In  the  fece  of  so  decisive 
^.most  generals  would  have  been  silent  in  regard  to 
after-thoughts  whose  expression  would  diminish  their  &nie, 
botTluMias  was  truthful  even  when  the  truth  was  against 

An  anecdote  will  show  ho«-  calm  and  how  thoughtful  of 
minor  matters  General  Thomas  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth  of  D«cen:d>er,  although  under  the  weight  of  great 
le^KHisibility,  and  perjrfexing  embarrassments.  Asherode 
through  the  d^  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  suddenly  halted 
the  accompanying  cavalcade  of  stafT  officers  and  escort,  and 
beckoned  Major  Mills  to  him  from  the  side-walk.  The 
major  was  one  of  the  quartermasters  on  duty  at  Nashville, 
charged  with  the  issue  of  fuel.  The  general  asked :  "  Have 
I  drawn  all  my  allowance  of  coal  for  this  month  ?  "  Receiv- 
ing a  negative  answer,  he  then  said ;  "  Will  you  please  send 
fourteen  bushels  of  coal  to  Mr.  Harris,  my  neighbor  ?  I 
was  out  of  coal  and  borrowed  this  number  of  bushels  from 
him  the  other  day."  The  promise  having  been  given,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  and  rode  on.  Who  else  in  the  crisis 
of  his  career,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  overtaken  by 
an  order  relieving  him  from  command,  would  have  given 
attention  to  a  matter  so  trivial  ? 

An  anecdote,  related  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  illustrates  the  extreme  calmness  of 
Genera!  Thomas  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  battle. 
This  gentleman  went  to  the  battle-field  at  Nashville,  to  wit- 
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ness  the  action  and  observe  the  bearing  of  the  commanding 
general.  He  therefore  kept  as  near  Thomas  as  practi- 
cable, and  only  once  noticed  the  slightest  gesture  indica- 
tive of  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  army.  Having 
ordered  an  assault,  General  Thomas  and  his  staff  were  watch- 
ing the  advance  of  the  attacking  colunm.  Suddenly  an 
officer  exclaimed :  "  General,  they  have  stopped."  The 
sententious  reply  was :  "  They  have  not.'*  The  troops  were 
then  near  the  enemy's  entrenchments  and  all  knew  that  the 
crisis  had  come,  but  the  only  indication  the  general  gave  of 
his  consciousness  of  the  decisive  moment,  was  a  gentle 
stroke  of  his  beard.  There  was  no  change  of  countenance 
or  mien  when  the  troops  leaped  over  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments. This  serenity  of  bearing  in  battle,  was,  no  doubt,  a 
potent  cause  of  the  uniform  steadiness  of  soldiers  in  his 
presence,  even  in  the  most  threatening  emergencies  of 
battle. 

The  colored  troops  displayed  bravery  and  other  soldierly 
traits  at  Nashville.  When  riding  over  the  field  General 
Thomas  saw  their  dead  commingled  with  the  bodies  of 
white  soldiers,  he  said :  *'  This  proves  the  manhood  of  the 
negro."  Morgan's  brigade  participated  gallantly  in 
Steedman's  feint,  on  the  first  day,  and  Thompson's  brigade 
assaulted  on  the  left  of  Post's  brigade,  on  the  second  day, 
with  marked  steadiness  and  bravery.  In  an  address  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  General  De  Peyster 
quoted  the  words  of  General  Thomas  which  give  his  esti- 
mate  of  those  troops  and  their  race : 

It  will  take  time  for  the  regeneration  of  the  negro,  but  he  will 
come  out  purified  by  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected, and  assume  an  honorable  position  in  the  ranks  of  humanity. 
That  which  is  too  weak  to  stand  the  protracted  trial  will  perish  ;  that 
which  is  too  thoroughly  infected  with  the  poisonous  influence  of 
slavery  will  slough  off;  but  the  remnant  will  be  found  to  be  men, 
and  discharge  their  duties  as  citizens  in  our  midst.    * 

•  "  Nashville— the  Decisive  Battle  of  the  RebeUion." 
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It  was  meet  that  he  who  had  given  official  and  personal 
encouragement  to  those  in  his  department  who  organiied 
and  disciplined  negro  soldiers,  should  witness  their  valor  in 
battle  and  bear  testimony  to  it ;  and  that  the  former  slave- 
holder should  condemn  slavery,  and  express  hope  for  those 
who  had  been  subjected  to  its  poisonous  influences. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


PURSUIT  OF  THE  ROUTED  ARMY — OBSTACLES  TO  RAPID  MOVEMENT — 
hood's  diminished  ARMY  CROSSES  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER — ^THOMAS 
SUGGESTS  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CIVIL  AUTHORITY  IN  TENNESSEE — 
rtlOMOTION  OF   THOMAS. 


ALTHOUGH  the  battle  of  Nashville  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory unprecedented  in  its  decisiveness,  in  view  of 
circumstances  and  conditions,  it  did  not  exempt  General 
Thomas  from  instructions  and  orders  from  the  Capital  and 
from  General  Grant,  in  reference  to  thepursuit  of  the  defeated 
enemy.  With  the  official  congratulations  to  Thomas  and 
his  army,  were  mingled  exhortations  to  vigorous  pursuit 
Thomas  was  told  that  he  had  a  great  opportunity,  and  was 
urged  S9  strongly  to  destroy  Hood's  army  in  retreat  as  to 
imply,  that  the  victorious  general  was  either  ignorant  of  the 
grand  possibility,  or  needed  special  spurring  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  victory.  He  had  been  urged  beyond  precedent  to 
fight  the  enemy,  and  when  he  had  fought  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  battles  in  the  world's  history,  he  was  pressed  with 
equal  vigor  to  do, what  he  would  have  done  without  sug- 
gestion from  his  superiors.  Seemingly  the  difficulties  of  the 
pursuit  were  overlooked,  and  the  only  recognized  barrier  to 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemy  was  the  sluggishness 
of  Thomas.  But  in  fact  the  difficulties  were  almost  insur- 
mountable, and  the  sluggishness  altogether  imaginary. 
General  Hood  did  not  lose  the  Franklin  road,  his  direct 
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line  of  retreat  His  army  to  save  itself,  dropped  all  mateiial 
that  impeded  its  rapid  movement  A  few  brigades  that 
maintained  organization  formed  a  stalwart  rearguard,  con- 
scious of  the  importance  and  peril  of  their  .office.  Hood 
moved  as  £u-  as  possible  during  the  night  of  the  i6th,  and 
the  distance  then  gained  was  of  immense  advantage. 

General  Wood  with  his  corps  pursued  rapidly  fi>r  several 
miles,  but  was  unaJ>le  to  overtake  the  enemy.  General 
Wilson  remounted  his  cavalry,  and  continued  the  pursuit 
till  II  p.  M.  The  night  was  rainy,  and  intensely  dark. 
About  four  miles  north  of  the  Harpeth,  General  Hatdi 
encountered  Chalmers'  division  formed  in  line  across  the 
road.  Hatch  immediately  dismounted  a  part  of  his  division, 
and  deployed  his  men  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  then 
charging  the  enemy's  centre  with  the  Twelfth  Tennessee 
cavalry.  Colonel  Spaulding  leading,  broke  the  line  and 
routed  the  whole  force;  capturing  General  Rucker,  then 
commanding  the  division,  and  three  guns.  This  acticm  took 
place  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 

General  Wilson  has  given  the  following  anecdote :  Gen- 
eral Thomas  frequently  said  to  Wilson  during  the  first  half 
of  December,  "  they  are  treating  me  like  a  boy,"  and 
as  often  asserted  that,  if  let  alone  he  would  whip  Hood. 
Late  at  night,  on  the  i6th,  when  on  the  Granny  White  turn- 
pike in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  Wilson  heard  a  horseman 
approaching;  soon  General  Thomas  rode  up,  offered  his 
hand  and  said,  "  I  told  you  we  could  whip  Hood,"  and  in 
an  instant  rode  back  to  his  quarters. 

Before  daylight  on  the  17th,  Wilson's  corps  was  again  in 
motion ;  Knipe's,  Croxton's,  and  Hatch's  troops  on  the 
Granny  White  turnpike,  and  Johnson's,  on  the  Hillsboro* 
road.  General  Knipe  leading,  found  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  at  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  on  the  direct  road,  four  miles 
north  of  Franklin.  The  enemy  was  again  charged  in  front 
and  on  his  flanks,  and  quickly  dislodged,  losing  four  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  prisoners  and  three  colors. 
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The  cavalry  then  advanced,  and  crossed  the  Harpeth 
River  at  Franklin,  and  at  the  fords  above  and  below  the 
town,*  advancing  thereafter  on  the  Columbia,  Carter's  Creek, 
and  Lewisburg  turnpikes,  under  orders  to  move  rapidly  for- 
Mrard,  and  endeavor  to  press  round  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
rearguard.  This  accomplished,  it  was  expected  that  by 
direct  and  flank  attacks,  Hood*s  last  organized  brigades 
would  be  broken  and  dispersed.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
enemy  was  found  in  open  fields,  one  mile  north  of  the  west 
Harpeth.  Wilson  at  once  ordered  Hatch  and  Knipe  to 
charge  the  flanks  of  this  force,  and  Lieutenant  Hedges,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  Fourth  U.  S.  cavalry  to  attack  its 
centre  on  the  road.  The  enemy  opened  with  artillery,  but 
Wilson's  forces,  undeterred  by  this  fire  charged  his  centre 
and  flanks,  drove  him  from  position  and  captured  his  guns. 
Darkness  prevented  further  pursuit. 

General  Hood  thus  mentioned  this  action  in  his  oflicial 
report: 

During  this  day*s  inarch  the  enemy's  cavalry  pressed  with  great 
boldness  and  activity,  charging  our  infantry  repeatedly  with  the 
sabre,  and  at  times  penetrating  our  lines. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th, the  Fourth  corps  ad- 
vanced, first  to  Franklin,  and  then  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry 
on  the  Columbia  turnpike. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Cavalry  corps,  although  out 
of  rations,  renewed  the  pursuit,  in  the  endeavor  to  strike  the 
rearguard  at  Spring  Hill.  But  the  enemy  having  marched 
rapidly  could  not  again  be  brought  to  a  stand. 

"  The  densely  wooded  country,  muddy  roads,  and  plowed 
fields,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  constant  rain, 
made  it  very  difficult  for  the  troops,  traveling  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  pike,  to  get  forward  fast  enough  to  overtake 
the  enemy  marching  on  the  pike."  f 

*  General  Wilson,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  General  Thomas,  bad  sent 
Johnson's  division  on  the  Harding  Turnpike  to  turn  Franklin. 
f  General  Wilson's  Report  of  Operations  of  Cavalry  Corps,  Mil.  Div.  of  Miss. 
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It  was  General  Thomas'  intention  to  hurry  his  infantry 
forward  on  the  main  road,  and  move  his  cavalry  on  lateral 
roads  to  intercept  the  enemy.     But  this  proved  to  be  im- 
practicable.    The    protracted    rain    rendered    the    natural 
roads  almost   impassable  for  cavalry,  and  the  branching 
roads  diverged  too  much  from  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat 
to  be  used  for  flank  movements.     The  infantry  was  there- 
fore   compelled    to    follow    in     the  rear    of  the  cavalry. 
Thomas   soon   perceived  that  he  could  not  reach  Hood's 
army  by    direct    pursuit,  and    sent   Steedman's    forces  to 
Decatur  and  beyond,  in  hope  of  destroying  his  bridge  or 
intercepting  his  fugitive  troops  south  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
This  movement  also,  though  quickly  accomplished,  failed 
in  its  main  object,  but  several  detachments  of  cavalry  from 
the    Fifteenth    Pennsylvania,   Second   Michigan,   and  the 
Tenth,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Indiana  regiments,  consti- 
tuting Colonel  William   J.    Palmer's  brigade   of  Wilson's 
corps,  advanced  from  Decatur  upon   Hood's  line  of  retreat 
in  Mississippi,  captured  a  large  supply  train,  a  pontoon  train, 
and    defeating   detachments  of  cavalry,  captured  a   large 
number  of  prisoners.  This  movenient  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tennessee    had   another  object^ — the    re-occupation  of 
the  abandoned  posts. 

Generals  Wilson  and  Wood  advanced  under  constant 
rains  to  Rutherford's  Creek  on  the  19th.  Here  there  was 
delay,  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge  and  the  deep 
swift  current  forbade  fording.  The  next  day  a  bridge  was 
extemporized  and  Hatch's  division  crossed  and  advanced 
rapidly  to  Columbia,  but  found  that  the  enemy  had  crossed, 
and  lifted  his  pontoon  bridge.  At  noon  on  the  21st, 
the  pontoon  train  arrived  at  Rutherford's  Creek.  A  bridge 
was  thrown  at  once,  as  the  Fourth  corps  joined  the  cavalry 
at  Columbia.  At  this  place  was  also  delay  resulting  from 
the  difficulty  of  throwing  a  bridge  in  the  extreme  cold 
which  followed  the  rain,  and  of  adapting  it,  when  thrown, 
to  the   continued  subsidence  of  the   water.     The    Fourth 
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corps  crossed  Duck  River  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and 
the  cavalry  the  next  morning. 

General  Hood  had  hoped,  when  he  began  to  retreat,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  line  of  Duck  River  defensively, 
but  when  he  had  retreated  to  that  river,  the  condition  of  his 
army  was  such  as  to  forbid  any  measure  but  a  run  for  life. 
He  was  joined  at  Columbia  by  Forrest's  command  from 
Murfreesboro*.  He  had  then  a  stronger  rearguard  with 
a  new  commander.  Besides,  the  country  south  of  Colum- 
bia gave  better  positions  for  defense.  Hood's  rear  forces 
were  encountered  at  Linnville,  and  at  another  point  north 
of  Pulaski,  and  driven  from  position.  The  rearguard  was 
closely  followed  through  that  town  by  Colonel  Har- 
rison's brigade  of  cavalry.  In  his  haste  the  enemy  left 
the  bridge  over  Rockland  Creek,  but  halted  in  a  narrow 
pass  beyond.  Here  he  turned  upon  Harrison  and  captured 
one  of  his  guns,  but  lost  fifty  prisoners  when  Hatch, 
Croxton  and  Hammond  moved  upon  his  flanks.  At 
Sugar  Creek  he  abandoned  an  entrenched  position  as  soon 
as  Wilson  developed  preparations  to  attack.  At  this  point 
the  pursuit  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  information 
that  Hood's  fugitive  forces  had  crossed  the  Tennessee 
at  Bainbridge,  where  a  pontoon  bridge  had  been  in  waiting 
for  some  time.  This  crossing  was  effected  in  sight  of  the 
gunboats  under  Admiral  Lee,  sent  to  that  place  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat. 

While  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  favored  the 
pursuit  of  Hood's  army,  Thomas  lacked  the  requisites 
for  rapid  pursuit  by  his  whole  army.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  trains  for  supplies,  as  the  country 
contiguous  to  Hood's  line  of  retreat  had  been  previously 
stripped  of  provisions  for  his  army.  Had  there  been 
supplies  in  that  region,  their  collection  would  have  im- 
peded pursuit.  Numerous  streams,  swollen  by  several  days 
of  rain,  crossed  the  road  upon  which  Hood  retreated,  and 

General  Thomas  had  been  deprived  of  Colonel  George  P.. 
28 
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Buell's  Fifty-eighth  Indiana  r^^iment  of  trained  pontoniers 
and  bridge-builders.  The  march  to  the  sea  had  taken  away 
this  invaluable  regiment,  which  had  had  astonished  General 
Sherman  by  its  swiftness  in  throwing  pontoons  on  the  mj^ 
and  in  restoring  a  heavy  bridge  over  the  Ogeechee  River. 
An  eflbrt  had  been  made  by  Colonel  Merrill,  in  com^dianoe 
with  orders  from  General  Thomas,  to  construct  pontoons 
and  organize  a  force  of  pontoniers,  but  there  had  not  beeo 
sufficient  time  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  for  such  a 
pursuit,  or  to  train  a  battalion  of  pontoniers.  These  were 
needed  since  the  enemy  destroyed  as  fiu*  as  possible  all 
bridges  behind  him.  There  *  had  been  a  slight  delay  in 
consequence  of  the  error  of  a  staff  officer  in  writing  Mur- 
freesboro*  instead  of  Nolensville,  in  an  order  from  Genend 
Thomas  for  the  movement  of  the  pontoon  train.  The  train 
however  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  toward  Murfrees- 
boro'  before  it  was  turned  across  to  the  NolensviUe  road 
and '  thence  on  a  fine  road  to  Rutherford's  Creek.  The  one 
road  to  Columbia  through  Franklin  was  too  crowded  with 
troops  and  trains  for  a  quicker  movement  on  that  road. 

While  using  all  his  resources  to  overtake  and  crush 
Hood's  army,  Thomas  was  indignant  that  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  urge  him  from  day  to  day  to  exert  himself  to 
gain  these  ends.  He  was  still  more  tried  by  the  suggestion 
of  reasons  for  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  Hood's  army. 

General  Grant,  upon  his  arrival  at  Washington,  on  the 
15th,  introduced  the  official  spurring  which  was  continued 
for  several  days  thereafter.  His  first  despatch  was  at  11.30 
p.  M.,  of  that  day. 

I  was  just  on  my  way  to  Nashville,  but  receiving  a  despatch  from 
Van  Dusen,  detailing  your  splendid  success  of  to-day,  I  shall  go  no 
further.  Push  the  enemy  now  and  give  him  no  rest  until  he  is  entirely 
destroyed.  Your  army  will  cheerfully  suffer  many  privations  to  break 
up  Hood*s  army  and  make  it  useless  for  future  o]>erations.  Do  not 
stop  for  trains  or  supplies  but  take  them  from  the  country  as  the 
enemy  has  done.    Much  is  now  expected. 
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Dn  the  i8th,  at  noon,  he  telegraphed : 

The  armies  operating  against  Richmond  have  fired  two  hundred 
IS  in  honor  of  your  great  victory.    Sherman  has  fully  established 

base  on  Ossabaw  Sound  with  Savannah  fully  invested.  I  hope 
>e  able  to  fire  a  salute  to-morrow  in  honor  of  the  fall  of  Savannah. 
all  your  operations  we  hear  nothing  of  Forrest,  Great  precau- 
i  should  be  taken  to  prevent  him  crossing  the  Cumberland  or 
messee  Rivers  below  Eastport.  After  Hood  is  driven  as  far  as  it 
lossible  to  follow  him,  you  want  to  re-occupy  Decatur  and  all 
er  abandoned  points. 

[n  the  same  spirit,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  on  the 
3t  : 

Permit  me,  General,  to  urge  the  va?t  importance  of  a  hot  pursuit  of 
od's  army.  Every  possible  sacrifice  should  be  made,  and  your 
n  for  a  few  days  will  submit  to  any  hardships  and  privations  to 
omplish  the  great  result.  If  you  can  capture  or  destroy  Hood's 
ly,  General  Sherman  can  entirely  crush  out  the  rebel  military 
:e  in  all  the  Southern  States.     He  begins  a  new  campaign  about 

first  of  January,  which  will  have  the  most  important  results  if 
od^s.army  can  now  be  used  up.  A  most  vigorous  pursuit  on  your 
t  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  to  General  Sherman's  plans.  No 
rifice  must  be  spared  to  obtain  so  important  a  result 

To  this  despatch  General  Thomas  replied : 

Your  despatch  of  12  m.,  this  day  is  received.  General  Hood's 
ly  is  being  pursued  as  rapidly  and  as  vigorously  as  it  is  possible 
one  army  to  pursue  another.  We  cannot  control  the  elements, 
i  you  must  remember  that  to  resist  Hood's  advance  into  Ten- 
;see,  I  had  to  re-organize  and  almost  thoroughly  equip  the  force 
r  under  my  command:  I  fought  the  battle  of  the  fifteenth  and 
«enth  instants,  with  the  troops  but  partially  equipped,  and,  not- 
hstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  partial  equip- 
nts,  have  been  enabled  to  drive  the  enemy  beyond  Duck  River, 
ssing  two  streams  with  my  troops,  and  driving  the  enemy  from 
ition  to  position  without  the  aid  of  pontoons  and  with  but 
e  transportation  to  bring  up  supplies  of  provisions  and  am- 
nition.  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to^  crush  Hood's  army 
1,  if  it  be  possible,  will  destroy  it.  But  pursuing  an  enemy 
ough  an  exhausted  country,  over  mud  roads  completely  soggcd 
h  heavy  rains,  is  no  child's  play,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
quickly  as  thought  of.  I  hope,  in  urging  me  to  push  the 
imy,  the    department   remembers  that  General    Sherman  tg^k 
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«tt  Km  d»e  complete  ot^anu^on  of  the  Miliury  Divison  at 
Ae  Hnsnsippi,  vdl  ctjnipped  in  t\cry  respect  as  regards  amnnniv 
tiOB.  asppUea  and  transportation,  tearing  me  onlv  two  corps  paniillj 
d  of  tbctr  tnutsponalioti  to  accommodate  the  force  taken  irilb 
bfD  o|]f>asc  Ibe  adrance  into  Tennessee  of  thai  army  which Itfd 
d  the  advance  of  the  aimjr  of  the  Military  DivHion  of  theXs- 
»iwlppi  on  AiLanta.from  the  commcDcemeni  of  the  campaign  till  iti 
diMC,  and  which  is  now.in  addition^ded  by  Forrest's  cavalry.  Al- 
tfalM^  my  progress  may  appear  slow.  I  feel  assured  that  Hood'i 
muf  can  be  drirco  from  Tennessee  and  eventually  driven  to  the 
wan  by  the  force  ander  my  command.  But  too  much  must  not  be 
etpectcd  of  lro<ip«  which  hare  to  be  re-organiicd.  especially  who 
tbey  have  the  task  of  destroying  a  force,  in  a  winter's  campaign. 
wUdi  Vras  able  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance  to  twice  its  cumlKn 
in  ^ring  and  summer.  Id  conclusion.  I  can  safely  state  that  tUi 
aiBijr  b  willing  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  to  crush  Hood's  army.of  ta 
rtiike  Jtny  other  blow  which  may  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  liie 


Thus  btddly  and  tnrthfiilly  did  Geneni  Utomas  docribe 

the  ^tuatioii,  and  vindicate  himsdf  and  hia  anny. 
Badeau's  comments  uptMi  this  deylch  as  foUowa : " 

The  defence  was  eloquent,  but  oo  one  or  two  points  hardlf  bir. 
Sherman  left  Thomas  much  more  than  two  corps,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly shown;  and  TTiomas  had  been,  since  the  3d  of  October,  in 
command  of  all  the  district  north  of  the  Tennessee.  His  headquar- 
ters were  established  at  the  greatest  depot  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
where  thousands  of  quartermaster's  employes  were  at  his  dispoul 
to  provide  transportation,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  for  supply- 
ing and  equipping  his  tmops.  Few  armies  during  the  war  were  bet- 
ter furnished  than  that  which  fought  so  successfully  at  Nashville.  It 
was  to  ensure  this  readiness  that  Tbomas  had  so  persistently  re- 
treated and  delayed  ;  and  during'  the  few  days  before  the  battle,  he 
had  himself  repeatedly  assured  the  general -in -chief,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely ready  for  ofTensive  operations,  and  wailed  only  for  favorable 
weather.  The  completeness  of  his  success  demonstrates  that  he  was 
ready.  As  to  the  willingness  of  both  Thomas  and  his  army  to  make 
every  sacrifice  and  every  effort,  that  had  been  displayed  on  many 
fields,  but  never  more  conspicuously  than  in  this  campaign.  Nothing 
was  at  fault  but  the  disposition  for  elaborate  preparation  which, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  was  so  marked  a  feature 
of  Thomas'  character.  * 

•  MU.  Hist.,  U.  S.  Grant.  VoL  III,  pp.  967  and  a68. 
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It  is  clear  that  General  Thomas  referred  to  the  forces  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  organized  for  field 
service — ^those  that  had  participated  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. The  garrisons  were  included  in  the  forces  of  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  but  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, distinctively,  embraced  the  troops  organized  and 
equipped  for  field  service.  In  this  view  of  the  case  Thomas 
was  strictly  accurate.  Sherman  did  take  with  him  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  Military  Division* of  the  Mississippi, 
well  equipped  in  every  respect  as  regards  ammunition,  sup- 
plies and  transportation,  leaving  Thomas  only  two  corps, 
partially  stripped  of  their  transportation. 

Thomas  held  command  north  of  the  Tennessee  subject  to 
Sherman's  orders  until  the  12th  of  November.  It  is  true 
that  Sherman  did  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  af- 
fairs at  Nashville  as  a  depot  of  supplies,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  every  facility  was  offered  Thomas  for  supplying  and 
equipping  his  troops,  and  something  more  than  quarter- 
master's employes  are  needed  to  provide  transportation  for 
an  army.  General  Thomas  could  not  get  horses  for  his 
cavalry  rapidly,  even  by  sending  his  dismounted  men 
back  to  Kentucky,  and  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  in- 
crease his  army  transportation  at  Nashville.  Nashville  was 
a  large  depot,  but  the  mules  and  wagons  were  drawn  from 
the  North.  General  Smith's  troops  went  to  Nashville  by 
water  and  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  transportation. 
The  troops  from  garrison  duty  were  in  like  condition. 

When  General  Thomas  reported  himself  "  entirely  ready 
for  offensive  operations,"  he  did  not  mean  that  his  army 
was  fully  equipped  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  He  had  been  ordered  to  fight  without  regard 
to  weather  and  reenforcements,  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  the  ice  melted,  he  engaged  the  enemy.  The  army  at 
Nashville  was  doubtless  well  furnished  for  battle,  but  it  was 
not  well  furnished  for  the  pursuit,  as  General  Thomas  truth- 
fully asserted  in  his  despatch  to  General  Halleck.    It  is  true 
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that  Thomas  alu'ays  insisted  on  adequate  preparations,  3 
his  disposition  in  this  regard  was  vindicated  by  his  untboB  I 
success.     No  American  general  surpassed  Thomas — if  ai 
equalled  him — in   discerning  beforehand   what  forc^  and   I 
preparations  were  needed  for  campaign  and  battle. 

Dadi^au  is  manifirstiy  in  error  in  supposing  that  General 
Hallcck  might  have  been  ordered  by  the  Secrctarj'  of  War 
to  Send  his  despatch  of  the  2isL*  Such  a  supposition  is  pre- 
cluded by  Mr.  Stanton's  despatch  of  the  next  day,  which 
oiost  emphatically  disclaimed  any  sympathy  witJj  the  tone 
and  purport  of  the  one  which  General  Thomas  so  indig- 
nantly answered.     The  Secretar>'  of  War  said  : 

1  h.-ivc  seen  to-day  General  Halleclc's  despatch  of  yesterday,  and 
your  reply.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  assure  you,  thai  this  dcputtncnt 
has  the  moil  unbounded  contidcnce  in  your  skill,  vigor  and  deter- 
mination to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  means  in  your 
power  lo  pursue  and  destroy  the  enemy.  No  departmeni  could  be 
itUpircd  with  more  profound  admiration  and  thankfulness  for  tbc 
great  deeds,  whirh  you  have  already  performed,  or  more  confiding 
faith  that  human  effort  could  do  no  more,  and  no  more  than  viD  be 
done  by  you  and  the  accomplished  and  gallant  officers  and  sddien 
of  your  command. 

Secretary  Stanton  had  been  impatient  of  General  Thomas' 
dela}-,  and  his  utterances  in  respect  to  the  postponement 
of  offensive  operations  had  not  been  complimentary.  But 
this  despatch  made  full  atonement  for  all  previous  dis- 
paragement. In  view  of  the  great  victory  the  supposition 
that  Thomas  needed  urging  was  abhorrent  to  Stanton,  and 
his  opinion  of  Haltcck's  despatch  impelled  him  to  speak  in 
strongest  praise  and  in  expression  of  the  firmest  confidence. 
No  matter  who,  or  what,  inspired  Halleck's  despatch,  Mr. 
Stanton  was  quick  to  free  his  department  from  the  appeiir- 
ance  of  sympathy  with  it. 

In  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  telegraphed: 

•  Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant.  Vol.  III.  page  a6s 
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I  am  profoundly  thankful  for  the  hearty  expression  of  your  con- 
fidence in  my  determination  and  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy  and  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  in  the  name  of  this 
army,  I  thank  you  for  the  complimentary  notice  you  have  taken  of  all 
connected  with  it,  for  the  deeds  of  valor  they  have  performed. 

On  the  22d,  Grant  also  telegraphed  congratulations : 

You  have  the  congratulations  of  the  public  for  the  energ^y  with 
which  you  are  pushing  Hood.  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  reaching 
his  pontoon  bridge  atTuscumbia  before  he  gets  there.  Should  you  do 
so,  it  looks  to  mc  that  Hood  is  cut  off  If  you  succeed  in  destroying 
Hood*s  army ,  there  will  be  but  one  army  left  to  the  so-called  Confede- 
racy, capable  of  doing  us  harm.  I  will  take  care  of  that,  and  try  to 
draw  the  sting  from  it,  so  that  in  the  spring  we  shall  have  easy  sail- 
ing. You  have  now  a  big  opportunity,  which  I  know  you  are  avail- 
ing yourself  of.  Let  us  push  and  do  all  we  can  before  the  enemy 
can  derive  benefit,  either  from  the  raising  of  negro  troops  on  the 
plantations,  or  white  troops  now  in  the  field. 

General  Grant  does  not  state  in  this  despatch  that  he 
expected  Sherman,  with  his  large  army,  to  assist  in  draw- 
ing the  sting  from  Lee's  army,  but  that  this  was  his  ex- 
pectation is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Sherman  was 
under  orders  at  the  date  of  this  despatch,  to  transport  his 
army  by  sea  to  Virginia.  On  the  27th,  Grant  assented 
to  Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas  to  Virginia,  and 
then  wrote  to  General  Sherman : 

Your  confidence  in  being  able  to  march  up  and  join  this  army, 
pleases  me,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  The  effect  of  such  a  cam- 
paign will  be  to  disorganize  the  South,  and  prevent  the  organization 
of  new  armies  from  their  broken  fragments.  Hood  is  now  retreating, 
with  his  army  broken  and  demoralized.  His  loss  in  men  has  prob- 
ably not  been  far  from  twenty  thousand,  besides  deserters.  If  time 
is  given,  the  fragments  may  be  collected  together,  and  many  of  the 
deserters  re-assembled.  If  we  can,  we  should  act  to  prevent  this. 
Your  spare  army,  as  it  were,  moving  as  proposed,  will  do  it.  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  have  thought  that  Hood  being  so  completely  wiped  out  for  present 
harm,  I  might  bring  A.  J.  Smith  here  with  fourteen  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  With  this  increase  I  could  hold  my  lines,  and  move  out 
with  a  greater  force  than  Lee  has.     It  would  compel  Lee  to  retain 
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all  his  present  force  in  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  or  abandon  them 
entirely.    This  latter  contingency  is  probably  the  only  danger  to  the 
easy  success  of  your  expedition.     In  the  event  you  should  meet  Lee's 
army,  you  would  be  compelled  to  beat  it,  or  find  the  sea  coast.   Of 
course  I  shall  not  let  Lee*s  army  escape,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  will  not 
let  it  go  w^ithout  following  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Without  wailing  further  directions,  then,  you  may  make  your 
preparations  to  start  on  your  northern  expedition  without  delay. 
Break  up  the  railroads  in  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  join  the 
armies  operating  against  Richmond  as  soon  as  you  can. 

From  this  outline  of  the  projected  operations  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  special  anxiety  for  the  complete  de- 
struction of  Hood's  army  becomes  apparent,  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  Halleck's  despatch  of  the  2ist,to  Thomas  is  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  doubt  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
Grant  thought  of  dismembering  Thomas'  army  while  it 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  that  he  might  be  able  to  hold 
his  lines,  and  move  out  with  a  greater  force  than  Lee 
could  command,  and  thus  compel  him  to  hold  Richmond 
with  his  entire  army,  or  abandon  that  city  altogether.  There 
was  already  a  vast  preponderance  of  National  troops  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  outnumbered  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Virginia,  and  the  Confederate  leaders 
had  not  been  able  to  gather  an  army  south  of  Richmond, 
half  the  size  of  Sherman's.  The  only  strong  reason  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  army  that  achieved  the  victor)^  at 
Nashville,  before  the  condition  of  Hood's  forces  was  known, 
was  the  immediate  reenforcement  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

On  the  2 1st  of  Januar\\  Grant  wrote  a  letter  to  Sherman, 
which  sharply  censured  Thomas  for  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
pursuit  of  Hood's  army,  and  also,  for  his  unwillingness  to 
advance  into  Alabama : 

Before  your  last  request  to  have  Thomas  make  a  campaign  into 
the  heart  of  Alabama,  I  had  ordered  Schofield  to  Annapolis,  Mar\'- 
land,  with  his  corps.    The  advance  (six  thousand)  will  reach  the  sea- 
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board  by  the  23d ;  the  remainder  following  as  rapidly  as  railroad 
transportation  can  be  procured  from  Cincinnati.      *    ♦    »    *    ♦ 

I  was  induced  to  do  this  because  I  did  not  believe  Thomas 
could  possibly  be  got  off  before  spring.  His  pursuit  of  Hood  indi- 
cated a  sluggishness  that  satisfied  me  he  would  never  do  to  con- 
duct one  of  your  campaigns.  The  command  of  the  advance  of  the 
pursuit  was  left  to  subordinates,  whilst  Thomas  followed  far  behind. 
When  Hood  had  crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  those  in  pursuit  had 
reached  it,  Thomas  had  not  much  more  than  half  crossed  the  State, 
from  which  he  returned  to  Nashville  to  take  steamer  for  Eastport. 
He  is  possessed  of  excellent  judgment,  great  coolness  and  honesty, 
but  is  not  good  on  a  pursuit.  He  also  reported  his  troops  fagged, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  equip  up.  This  report  and  a  determi- 
nation to  give  the  enemy  no  rest,  determined  me  to  use  his  surplus 
troops  elsewhere. 

Thomas  is  still  left  with  a  sufficient  force,  surplus,  to  go  to  Selma 
under  an  energetic  leader.  He  has  been  telegraphed  to,  to  know 
whether  he  could  go,  and  if  so,  by  which  of  several  routes  he  would 
select.  No  reply  is  yet  received.  Canby  has  been  ordered  to  act 
offensively  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  interior,  toward  Montgomery 
and  Selma.  Thomas*  forces  will  move  from  the  north  at  an  early 
day,  or  some  of  his  troops  will  be  sent  to  Canby. 

General  Thomas  frequently  asserted  with  great  boldness 
that  he  followed  Hood's  army  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
made  every  practicable  effort  to  destroy  it.  In  this  way  he 
positively  refutes  General  Grant's  allegation  of  sluggishness, 
although  he  never  saw  the  letter  in  which  this  charge  is 
made. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  assertions  of  Grant  and  Thomas, 
it  may  be  asked,  when  during  the  war,  under  correspond- 
ing or  different  circumstances,  was  a  defeated  army  fol- 
lowed so  far,  so  vigorously,  or  so  disastrously  to  itself,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pursuit  of  Hood's  army  ?  And  if  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  this  pursuit  are  considered,  the  assumption 
can  be  sustained,  that  it  surpassed  all  other  efforts  to  de- 
stroy armies  in  retreat  that  were  made  during  the  war.  All 
things  considered,  the  victory  at  Nashville  transcended  all 
other  victories  of  the  war,  and  no  other  pursuit  so  fully 
supplemented  a  decisive  victory,  in  effecting  the  destruction 
of  an  army. 
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In  no  other  campaign  of  the  war  was  an  army  so  farokoi 
by  field    operations,  as  was    Hood's    in    Tennessee*  It 
was  virtually  annihilated.    The  broken  colimm  of  faop 
teen  thousand  men,  lost  five-sevenths  of  its  strength  bf 
desertion  on  its  way  to  North  Carolina,  fix>m  Mississippi 
The  meagre  remnant  wandering  across  the  continent,  £»- 
pirited  and  feeble,  the  only  force  distinctly  representing  the 
*grand,  heroic  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  told  the 
story  of  Nashville,  and  of  the  pursuit  which  followed.    And 
yet  this  spiritless  colunm  of  less  than  five  thousand  meo, 
was  the  only  offset  made  by  the  enemy  to  the  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  veteran  soldiers  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 

Thomas  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  depend 
upon  an  exhausted  country  for  supplies,  and  obedience 
would  have  arrested  the  pursuit  almost  at  its  beginning. 
With  insufficient  transportation  he  was  retarded  in  the  pur- 
suit, but  without  any  he  could  not  have  pursued  at  alL 

He  did  trust  his  advanced  forces  to  subordinates,  but 
when  and  where  did  ever  an  army  commander  take  pe^ 
sonal  command  of  his  vanguard  in  pursuing  a  defeated 
army  ?  The  character  and  service  of  the  generals  to  whom 
he  entrusted  his  leading  corps,  cavalry  and  infantry,  cer- 
tainly justified  his  action.  When  Grant  sent  General 
James  H.  Wilson,  to  be  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  he  said  to  Sherman,  that 
Wilson  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  strength  of  the 
cavalry.  Surely' a  general  thus  endorsed, who  had,  besides, 
in  the  operations  preceding  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  in 
that  action,  proved  that  this  endorsement  was  just,  could  be 
safely  trusted  to  conduct  the  operations  of  his  corps  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  commanding  general,  when  the  place  as- 
signed him  in  the  pursuit  was  the  legitimate  position  for  the 
chief  of  cavalry.  And  Thomas  did  not  err  in  placing 
General  Wood,  commanding  the  Fourth  corps,  in  the  ad- 
vance with  the  cavalry.     The  Fourth  corps  had  engaged  in 
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some  of  the  severest  conflicts  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  and 
had  sustained  its  reputation  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  and  the  general  who  commanded  this  corps  in 
the  action  at  Nashville,  had  been  prominent  as  a  division 
commander  at  Stone  River,  Chickaniauga,  Missionary  Ridge^ 
and  in  many  of  the  severest  conflicts  in  Georgia.  It  was 
therefore  fitting  that  General  Thomas  should  associate  Wood 
with  Wilson  in  leading  his  forces  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood*s 
army. 

General  Thomas,  however,  was  near  the  head  of  his  army 
until  he  reached  Pulaski,  forty  miles  from  the  Tennessee 
River.  Here  he  remained  until  the  pursuit  terminated,  but 
he  nevertheless  gave  specific  directions  to  Generals  Wilson 
and  Wood  in  respect  to  the  operations  on  the  other  side  of 
Pulaski.  The  operations  beyond  that  place  were  as  much 
the  result  of  his  personal  direction  as  the  previous  move- 
ments had  been.  General  Wood  in  his  official  report  ex- 
plicitly mentions  the  directions  given  by  General  Thomas, 
in  regard  to  the  movements  south  of  Pulaski,  and  also  gives 
the  general  character  of  the  pursuit : 

On  the  following  morning,  the  twenty-fourth,  I  was  detained 
until  twelve  M.,  waiting  for  the  cavalry  to  come  up  and  move  out, 
iShortly  after  the  cavalry  had  passed  out  through  my  camp,  Brevet 
Major-General  Wilson  sent  me  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
found  the  ground  so  soft  that  he  could  not  operate  off  the  turnpike, 
and  begging  that  I  would  not  become  impatient  at  the  delay  he  was 
causing  in  the  movement  of  my  command.  At  twelve  M.,the  road 
was  free  of  the  cavalry,  when  the  corps  was  put  in  motion  and 
marched  sixteen  miles  that  afternoon  and  encamped  two  miles  south 
of  Linnville. 

Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-fifth,  the  corps  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  cavalry,  passed  through  Pulaski  from  which  the  cavalry 
had  rapidly  driven  the  enemy's  rearguard  and  encamped  for  the  night 
six  miles  from  the  turn  on  the  Lamb's  Ferry  road.  The  corps 
marched  sixteen  miles  on  the  twenty-fifth,  the  last  six  miles  on  a 
road  next  to  impracticable  from  the  depth  of  the  mud.  As  we  could 
not  have  the  use  of  the  turnpike  further  south  than  Pulaski,  I  or- 
dered all  the  artillery  of  the  corps,  but  four  batteries,  to  be  left  at 
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Pulaski,  using  the  horses  of  the  batteries  left  to  increase  the  hoiKt 
of  the  pieces  taken  with  the  commatid  to  eight,  and  of  the  caiMoni 
to  ten  horses  tach.  I  also  ordered  that  only  a  limited  number  nf 
ammunition  wagons,  carrying  but  ten  boxes  each,  should  accompujl 
the  command.  These  armngements  were  necessary  on  account  ot 
the  condition  of  tlic  road  on  which  the  cnemjr  had  retreated. 

"Without  extra  teams  to  the  artillery  carriages  and  lightening  the 
usual  load  of  an  ammunition  wagon,  it  would  have  been  impraciici- 
ble  to  gel  the  vehicles  along ;  a  vigorous  pursuit  would  have  been 
impossible.  These  dispositions  were  reported  to  the  commanding 
general.  He  directed  me  to  follow  the  cavalry  and  suppoit  iu  The 
pursuit  was  continued  with  all  possible  celerity  to  Lexington.  Ala- 
bama, thirty  miles  south  of  Pulaski.  Six  miles  south  of  Lexington. 
Brevet  Major-General  Wilson  learned  certainly  on  the  twenly-eighlh 
that  the  rear  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  on  lh«  iweniy- 
seventh  and  that  his  bridge  was  taken  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -eighth.  These  facts  were  reported  to  the  commanding 
general  who  ordered  that  the  pursuit  be  discontinued.  To  rontinueit 
further  at  thai  time,  besides  being  useless,  even  if  possible,  was  reallj' 
impossible.  Of  (he  pursuit  itmay  be  truly  remarked,  that  it  is  without 
a  parallel  in  this  w,-tr.  It  was  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  at  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year  over  a  road,  the 
whole  of  which  was  bad,  and  thirty  miles  of  which  were  wretched 
almost  beyond  description. 

General  Wilson's  official  utterances  are  in  striking  har- 
mony with  those  of  General  Wood : 

The  rebels  retreated  that  night  (Dec.  24th,)  to  the  vicinity  of 
Pulaski,  but  the  next  day  were  driven  through  that  place  closely 
pressed  by  Harrison's  brigade.  The  bridge  across  Richland  Creek 
was  saved  by  the  celerity  and  good  management  with  which  Colonel 
Harrison  handled  his  command,  so  that  without  delaying  he  con- 
tinued the  pursuit,  and  by  2  p.  m.,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  strongly  . 
entrenched  at  the  head  of  a  heavily  wooded  and  deep  ravine,  through 
which  ran  the  road.  The  country  was  so  difficult  and  broken,  that 
the  men  of  Harrison's  brigade  were  necessarily  in  weak  order,  but 
nothing  daunted  they  pressed  the  enemy's  skirmishers  back  to  their 
fortified  position.  Here  they  were  compelled  to  halt,  and  while  the 
troops  of  Hatch's  Croxton's  and  Hammond's  commands  were 
marching  through  the  woods  to  their  support,  a  few  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  for  the  first  time  since  the  battles  about  Nashville, 
sallied  forth  from  their  breast-works,  and  drove  back  Harrison's  at- 
tenuated skirmish  line,  and  captured  one  gun  of  Smith's  battery, "  I," 
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Fourth  United  States  artillery.     They  were  promptly  driven  back, 
but  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  captured  gun  off.     Hammond 
Croxton  and  Hatch  moving  on  the  flanks  of  their  position,  they  aban- 
doned  it  hastily,  just  before  night,  leaving  about  fifty  prisoners  in 
our  hands. 

On  the  26th  the  pursuit  was  continued  to  the  Sugar  Creek,  the 
enemy  falling  back,  and  making  but  slight  resistance.  At  the  latter 
place  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  and  held  it  until  General  Ham- 
mond had  developed  his  forces,  and  got  ready  to  attack.  Hastily 
withdrawing,  they  continued  their  march  throughout  the  night.  It 
had  now  become  evident  that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  my  command 
could  again  bring  Forrest  to  risk  another  engagement.  Having 
neither  rations  nor  forage,  and  learning  that  the  main  body  of  the 
rebel  troops  had  already  reached  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  I 
directed  the  corps  to  halt,  and  the  next  morning  I  sent  Colonel 
Spaulding,  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee  cavalry,  with  five  hundred 
picked  men,  after  the  enemy,  with  directions  to  continue  the  pursuit 
until  he  had  reached  the  Tennessee  River.  He  reached  the  river  at 
Bainbridge  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  last  of  the  enemy 
having  crossed  and  taken  up  the  bridge  during  the  night.  The  road 
from  Pulaski  to  Bainbridge  was  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be,  the 
country  through  which  it  runs, almost  entirely  denuded  of  forage  and 
army  supplies.  Both  men  and  forces  suffered  greatly.  Hood  having 
effected  his  escape,  the  corps  was  ordered  to  Eastport  for  the  purpose 
of  refitting  and  resting.  Before  this  order  was  received,  however, 
Hatch,  Hammond  and  Harrison  had  marched  to  Athens,  on  the 
roadto  Huntsville,  in  pursuance  of  previous  instructions  from  Gene- 
ral Thomas. 

♦  »»»»*»# 

Before  closing  this  report  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  that 
through  the  entire  campaign  the  bravery  and  steadiness  of  the  cavalry 
troops,  new  and  old,  were  most  conspicuous.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  admirable  than  their  conduct  on  the  Harpeth,  in  the  two 
days'  battle  at  Nashville,  in  the  affair  on  the  west  Harpeth,  or  in  the 
pursuit  which  followed.  I  know  of  no  battles  of  the  war  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cavalry  was  more  potent,  or  of  any  pursuit  sustained  so 
long  and  well.  The  results  of  the  campaign  added  to  those  fol- 
lowing the  same  policy  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  clearly  de- 
monstrate the  wisdom  of  massing  the  entire  cavalry  of  an  army,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  obtain  from  the  War  Department  a  recognition 
of  the  corps  already  organized. 

The   following  statement  from  General  Wilson  supple- 
ments this  report : 
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In  pursuit  of  Hood^s  anny,  the  cavalry  lost  about  five  thousand 
horses,  from  exhaustion,  exposure,  and  insufficient  forage.  Thisfuit 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  and 
the  resolution  with  which  they  were  surmounted. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  concurrent  testimony 
from  Generals  Thomas,  Wilson  and  Wood,  to  the  &ct  that 
the  pursuit  of  Hood  v^^as  conducted  with  great  vigor,  and 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  enemy.  Neither  is  it  true,  as 
Grant  wrote  to  Sherman,  that  Thomas  intrusted  the  ad- 
\'ance  to  subordinates,,  and  that  when  Hood  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  Thomas  had  not  much  more  than  half 
crossed  the  state.  General  Thomas  did  trust  the  very 
efficient  generals  who  commanded  his  two  corps— cav- 
alry and  infantry — which  led  in  the  pursuit  from  Nash- 
ville to  the  Tennessee,  in  all  matters  of  detail,  but,  from 
first  to  last,  they  moved  in  obedience  to  his  instructions. 
And  when  Hood  crossed  the  Tennessee,  Thomas  was  at 
Pulaski,  which  place  he  had  reached  before  the  enemy 
crossed  that  river,  and  the  operations  beyond  that  place 
were  conducted  under  his  orders,  which  were  as  specific  as 
is  usual  to  coqDs  commanders.  General  Wilson  received 
orders  from  General  Thomas  on  the  27th,  to  pursue  the 
enemy  to  the  Tennessee,  and  then  endeavor  to  cross  at 
Eastport,  Miss.,  under  cover  of  the  gunboats,  and  destroy 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  bridge  over  Bear 
Creek.  When  the  last  of  Hood's  army  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee, Schoficld's  corps  was  at  Columbia,  Smith's  at 
Pulaski,  Wood's  and  Wilson's  south  of  Pulaski,  and  General 
Thomas  was  in  the  best  possible  position  to  direct  the 
movements  of  his  entire  army,  should  the  forces  south  of 
Pulaski,  develop  the  necessity  for  the  advance  of  Smith  and 
Schofield.  A  part  of  the  cavalry  in  rear  of  General  Wilson 
was  directed  to  Athens  by  General  Thomas,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  an  army  commander  kept  scattered  forces  in 
motion    more    completely  by  his  own  orders. 

If  General  D.  H.  Maury  may  be  believed,  the  opinion  did 
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not  obtain  amongst  those  who  fled  from  Nashville,  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  troops  who  drove  the 
enemy  through  rain,  snow,  cold  and  mud  across  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  over  the  Tennessee  River. 

In  the  " Southern  Historical  Society  Papers"  for  June, 
1876,  General  Maury  thus  refers  to  General  Thomas  and 
the  battle  of  Nashville : 

It  is  charitable  to  believe  that  in  making  these  dispositions  for 
his  own  movements  and  for  the  defense  of  Nashville,  Sherman  must 
have  estimated  the  personal  resources  of  General  Thomas  very 
highly ;  the  result  amply  justified  such  an  estimate.  The  army,  with 
which  Thomas  gained  his  great  victory,  was  largely  made  up  of  forces 
detached  for  the  occasion  from  other  armies,  of  new  levies  and  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  some  of  whom  were  remounted  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  therefore  ill-fitted  to  cope  with  the  veteran  army  of 
Hood. 

So  impatient  was  the  Federal  Government  of  the  delay  of  Thomas 
in  attacking  Hood,  that  on  the  9th  of  December  he  was  ordered  to 
be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  order  was,  fortunately  for  Halleck,  suspended.  Thomas 
would  not  attack  till  he  was  ready.  His  victory  was  decisive.  But 
even  after  that,  the  Washington  City  generalissimo,  Halleck,  com- 
plained that  Thomas  did  not  press  Hood's  army. 

I  have  never  heard  anybody  who  was  in  Hood*s  army  at  that 
time,  justify  Halleck's  complaints  on  this  score.  Thomas*  own  letter 
replying  to  these  indiscreet  strictures,  shows  the  stuff  of  which  the 
writer  was  made. 

In  calm  review  of  these  operations,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  there  was  no  finer  i'lustration  of  generalship 
exhibited  by  any  Federal  commander  than  General  Thomas'  defense 
of  Nashville. 

General  Grant  was  palpably  in  error  in  his  later  criti- 
cisms of  the  conduct  of  Thomas  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood's 
army.  And  these  later  criticisms  are  palpably  in  conflict 
with  his  coTimcndation  of  Thomas  for  his  vigor  in  pur- 
suing the  enemy.  The  facts,  however,  vindicate  Thomas. 
His  generalship,  as  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  entire 
campaign,  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  gen- 
eral in  any  other  campaign  of  the  war.  If  success  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  criterion  of  generalship,  his   conduct  of  the 
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Operations  and  battles  of  this  campaign,  gives  him  a  place 
beside  the  great  captains  of  the  world.  If  a  higher  stand- 
ard, and  one  more  just  is  adopted,  his  generalship  siands 
in  boldest  relief  Success  may  depend  upon  the  action  of 
subordinates,  or  a  good  army  may  win  victories  despite  the 
blunders  of  its  generals.  But  the  higher  criterion,  ukes 
into  account  the  mastery  of  resources,  provision  against 
the  possibilities  to  the  enemy,  and  the  nice  adjustment  and 
aggregate  force  of  all  operations. 

Had  the  battle  of  Nashville  been  fought  in  summer  or 
early  autumn,  and  a  victory  been  won,  witli  no  subsequent 
pursuit,  historj'  would  have  given  this  action  a  place  in  the 
category  of  great  conflicts  But  fought  in  winter,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  pursuit  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  enemy 
than  the  battle  itself,  conducted  with  meagre  transportation, 
when  wagons  were  the  only  dependence  for  supplies,  across 
swollen  streams,  with  scant  appointments  for  bridging  ibtm, 
in  rain,  snow,  cold  and  mud,  the  operations  as  a  whole  are 
lifted  into  prominence  even  in  the  narrow  range  of  trans- 
cendent military  achievements. 

A  general's  opinion  of  another  soldier,  has  no  rightful 
place  in  history,  unless  susLiincd  by  facts.  A  great 
general's  higher  relations  to  history  should  not  be  en- 
dangered by  his  own  utterance  of  unsupported  statements 
— made  from  afar  and  in  ignorance  of  facts — in  regard 
to  another  great  general,  whose  achievements  have  given 
him  an  unequivocal  and  brilliant  fame.  Grant  and  Thomas 
will  both  be  accurately  weighed  when  all  partialities  and 
prejudices  are  laid  aside,  and  this  will  be  done  without 
reference  to  their  opinions  of  each  other.  History  has 
nicely  adjusted  balances,  though  their  use  is  oilen  long  de- 
layed. 

An  estimate  of  Hood's  loss  hi  men,  has  been  given.  His 
loss  in  material  was  correspondingly  great.  He  admitted 
a  loss  of  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  but  the  actual  number 
was  seventy-two.     The  road  from  Nashville  to  Bainbridge 
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was  strewn  with  small  arms  and  light  equipments.  Thomas 
gathered  his  resources  and  formed  his  plans  to  crush  Hood's 
army,  and  that  purpose  was  more  fully  accomplished,  than 
Thomas  himself  imagined  when  the  remnant  of  that  army 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River. 

General  Hood  attributed  the  failure  of  his  campaign  to 
three  causes,  *'  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Spring  Hill,  the 
short  duration  of  daylight  at  Franklin,*'  and  "the  non- 
arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements  from  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department."  * 

Upon  the  29th  of  December  General  Thomas  announced 
the  conclusion  of  the  pursuit  and  campaign,  and  congratu- 
lated his  army  upon  its  achievements.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  action  were  the  state  of  the  roads  south  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  sup- 
plying the  army  for  offensive  operations.  His  army  also 
needed  rest  and  re-equipment.  In  connection  with  the  con- 
gratulatory order,  he  gave  directions  for  the  location  of  his 
forces  in  winter  cantonments.  He  ordered  Smith's  corps  to 
take  post  at  Eastport,  Mississippi,  Wood*s  at  Huntsville 
and  Athens,  Alabama,  Schofield's  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  and 
Wilson's  near  Huntsville,  except  one  division  which  was  to 
be  sent  to  Eastport..  These  troops  had  been  in  the  field  for 
a  long  period,  many  of  them  since  the  advance  of  General 
Rosecrans  south  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Thomas  pro- 
posed to  give  them  a  short  rest,  and  make  preparations  for 
a  new  campaign.  But  his  orders  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  General  Grant  and  were  consequently  countermanded. 

On  the  30th  of  December  General  Thomas  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Andrew  Johnson,  military  governor  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee : 

H'dqr's  Dep*t  of  the  Cumb.,  Pulaski,  Tenn., 

Dec.  30,  1864,  9  p.  M. 
Brig.  Gen'l  And.  Johnson, 

Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Nashville : 

As  the  enemy  is  now  entirely  driven  out  the  State  of  Tennessee, 

*  "Advance  and  Retreat,"  page  304. 
24 
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I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  ta     ■ 
the  reorgani cation  of  the  civii  government  of  the  State,  3s  ii  is  dc-      I 
sirable.  if  possible,  to  place  as  large  a  force  of  the  army  beyond  ik      | 
borders  of  the   State,  and  as  close  to  the  enemy  as  we  can,  and  I 
should  be  very   happy  to  be  assured  that  !  could  leave  the  Slate  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens.     All   should   certainly  now   feel  thitihe 
establishment  of   rebel    authority    in   the  Stale    of   Tennessee  is 
hopeless,  and  their  own   interests  should  induce  Ihetn  to  reium  U 
their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  restore  peace  totheicStiK 
without  any  further  quibbling. 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Major-General  U.  S.  V.  Comd'g. 

In  this  suggestion  General  Thomas  evinced  both  wis- 
dom and  patriotism.  Having  thus  early  recommended 
the  cessation  of  military  ruli;  in  Tennessee,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly careful  during  the  years  in  which  tliat  Stite  was  iti- 
cluded  in  his  military  division,  not  to  trench  needlessly  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  civil  government.  And  although  the 
full  restoration  of  the  civil  power  would  necessarily  abridge 
his  own  authority,  he  was  quick  to  recommend  the  re- 
oi^anization  of  the  civil  government  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. This  was,  probably,  the  first  request  that  invited 
a  military  governor  of  a  seceded  State,  to  lay  aside  his 
martial  prerogatives  and  put  in  operation  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, that  were  purely  civil.  In  this  action  Gen- 
eral Thomas  plainly  indicated  his  belief  that  in  this  coun- 
try military  rule  is  utterly  abnormal,  and  should  be  set 
aside  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  social  order  and 
the  demands  of  a  state  of -war.  With  such  a  general  com- 
manding the  armies  of  a  free  country,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  would  never  be  imperiled  by  the  supremacy  of 
military  authority. 

December  24th,  General  Thomas'  appointment  as  major- 
general  in  the  United  States  Army  was  made  known  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  following  de- 
spatch: 
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War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 

December  24th,  1864. 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas, 

Headquarters  Dep't  Cumberland, 

via  Nashville,  Tenn. 
With  great  pleasure  I  inform  you,  that  for  your  skill,  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  recent  brilliant  military  operations  under  your  com- 
mand, the  President  has  directed  your  nomination  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  as  a  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army,  to  fill  the  only 
vacancy  in  that  grade.  No  official  duty  has  been  performed  by  me 
with  more  satisfaction,  and  no  commander  has  more  justly  earned 
promotion  by  devoted,  disinterested  and  valuable  services  to  his 
country.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  Wa». 

This  despatch  is  exceedingly  complimentary  and  fully  re- 
cognizes Greneral  Thomas'  services  in  the  war— especially 
in  the  Tennessee  campaign.  But  when  he  read  it,  he  was 
for  some  time  silent,  lost  in  thought  and  seemingly  forget- 
ful of  his  promotion  and  the  tenor  of  Secretary  Stanton's 
language.  During  his  silence,  he  doubtless  recurred  to  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  National  authorities, 
recalling  the  fact  that  he  had  been  twice  overslaughed  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  that  a  suitable  recognition  of  his  services, 
at  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  would  have  made  him  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  January  1862,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  a  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  1863,  when  these  respective  promotions  would  have  given 
larger  commands  early  in  the  war  and  consequently, better 
opportunities  to  serve  his  country  and  enhance  his  own 
&me.  Then  turning  to  Surgeon  George  E.  Cooper,  medi- 
cal director  of  his  department,  he  handed  to  him  the  de- 
spatch announcing  his  promotion,  and  said :  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that?'*  When  Dr.  Cooper  had  read  it,  he  replied: 
•'Thomas,  it  is  better  late  than  never.'*  The  general  then 
said  with  measured  words:  "I  suppose  it  is  better  late 
than  never,  but  it  is  too  late  to  be  appreciated ;  I  earned  this 
at  Chickamauga."  His  emotion,  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
became   too   strong  for  his  self-poise   in    this   unguarded 
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moment,  and  he  gave  way  to  the  strongest  possible  India- 
tion  of  intense  feeling.    The  feeling  that  he  had  been  mis- 
trusted in  his  loyalty,  had  been  denied  promotions  when 
fairly  earned  and  had  been  subjected  to  humiliating  subor- 
dination to  inferiors  in  rank,  overpowered  the  stem  solciter 
whose  eye  had  never  changed  expression  in  -the  supreme 
moments  of  battle,  and  whose  face  had  never  blanched  in 
extreme  personal  danger,  and  for  a  moment  he  gave  up  the 
mastery  of  himself. 

His  calm,  dignified  bearing  under  circumstances  that 
deeply  wounded  his  nature,  so  intensely  sensitive,  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  indifferent  to  rank  and  correspond- 
ing command.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  affecting 
chiefly  his  inner  life,  he  was  utterly  misapprehended  by 
those  who  supposed  that  they  knew  him  well.  He  ii'as 
really  known  only  by  the  few  who  called  forth  confiding 
friendship. 

Some  time  after  he  said  to  a  friend:  "There  is  one  thing 
about  my  promotions  that  is  exceedingly  gratifying.  1 
never  received  a  promotion  they  dared  to  withhold.  After 
Chickamau^a  they  could  not  refuse  a  commission  as  bri- 
gadier-general in  the  United  States  Army.  And  after 
Nashville,  a  major-general's  commission." 

Thus  in  positive  self-assertion  he  declared  that  he  had 
forced  his  promotions  from  those  who  had  long  disregarded 
his  claim  to  higher  rank.  A  modest  self-respecting  man. 
when  he  does  abandon  his  habitual  reserve,  is  likely  to  ex- 
press himself  strongly.  This,  at  least,  was  true  of  Thomas, 
l^ut  the  calm  movement  of  his  life  was  never  disturbed,  ex- 
cept by  some  surprise  that  especially  touched  his  heart, 
or  was  excessively  annoying.  And  the  occasional  loss  of 
ecjuipoise  made  more  prominent  the  habitual  restraint  of  a 
forceful  nature. 

During  the  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  affairs  in 
l^ast  Tennessee,  also,  demanded  attention.  In  apparent 
cooperation   with    Hood    General    Breckinridge    assumed 
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the  offensive,  defeated  General  Gillem's  force  at  Bull's 
Gap  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  then  advanced  to- 
ward Knoxville.  In  the  emergency  General  Thomas  sent 
troops  from  Chattanooga  and  Kentucky.  But  upon  the 
appearance  of  reenforcements  Breckinridge  retreated.  As 
General  Hood's  broad  plan  included  his  own  advance 
through  Blast  Tennessee  to  Richmond,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  towards  Knoxville,  doubtless,  had  direct  relation  to 
operations  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Hood  had  asked  for 
Breckinridge's  command  for  his  western  operations,  but 
had  been  refused.  General  Lee  was  holding  this  force  for 
use  either  in  Virginia  or  Tennessee.  But  Thomas  made 
dispositions  to  defeat  the  enemy's  plans  throughout  the 
campaign.  His  maintenance  of  a  full  garrison  at  Mur- 
freesboro'  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Hood,  since 
that  place  was  second  only  to  Nashville  as  an  objective 
in  Tennessee. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  adopted  the  following  resolution  March  3rd,  1865 : 

That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  his  command  for  their  skill  and  dauntless  courage  by  which 
the  rebel  army  under  General  Hood  was  signally  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.*' 

The  General  Assembly  of  the   State  of  Tennessee,  re- 
solved, November  2nd,  1865  : 

That  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  in  their  own  name  and 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  be  presented  to 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  un- 
der his  command  for  his  wise  and  spirited,  and  their  brave  and 
patriotic  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  defense  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  in  December  1864,  and  that  a  gold  medal  be  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  great  and  decisive  event  and  be  presented 
to  him. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  WINTER  AND  SPRING  OF  1865 — DISCUSSION  OF 
GENERAL  GRANT'S  LETTERS  CENSURING  THOMAS— CAVALRY  EXPEDITIOSS 
— WILSON  IN  ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA— S1X>NBM AN  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE, 
VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA— CAPTURE  OF  MR.  DAVIS. 


ON  the  first  day  of  January,  1865,  the  rebellion  was 
manifestly  near  its  end.  It  was  not  indeed  known  in 
the  North  that  one  of  the  two  great  armies  that  kept  the 
rebellion  alive  had  been  virtually  annihilated  by  General 
Thomas  and  his  army,  but  it  was  known  that  Hood  had  lost 
heavily  in  Tennessee,  and  that  his  forces  had  been  driven 
in  rout  across  the  Tennessee  River.  It  was  evident  after  this 
campaign  tliat  the  overthrow  of  General  Lee's  army  would 
end  the  war.  All  projected  operations,  therefore,  Kast  and 
West,  liad  primary  reference  to  the  defeat  of  Lee's  army,  as 
Hood's  had  been  defeated  at  Nashville.  General  Sherman's 
great  army  had  been  witlidrawn  from  the  central  theatre  of 
war,  to  give  aid  in  the  end  to  General  Grant  at  Richmond; 
and  wlien  near  Savannali,  Sherman  had  received  orders  to 
transport  liis  army  by  sea  to  Virginia,  and  to  do  this  with- 
out waiting  to  reduce  that  city.  When  it  became  known 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  obtain  sufficient  transports,  an 
advance  through  the  Carolinas  was  projected  by  Sher- 
man, and  approved  by  Grant.  This  movement  then 
became  for  a  time  the  central  one,  and  the  remotest 
western  operations  were  to  be  conducted,  as  cooperative, 
more  or  less  directly,  with  this  paramount  enterprise.  All 
374 
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western  movements,  therefore,  had  these  objects ;  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  Hood's  shattered  army  to  North  Carolina, 
and  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention  in  various  quarters,  so 
that  no  other  troops  should  go  in  this  direction  from  the 
West  and  Southwest 

According  to  Badeau,  Grant's  plans  widened  into  unpre- 
cedented comprehensiveness  in  the  last  stage  of  the  war, 
and  while  Lee's  army  was  the  ultimate  objective,  the 
first  series  of  operations  were  directed,  so  as  to  aid  Sher- 
man's movement  to  Richmond.  The  following  passage, 
without  distinctly  mentioning  the  paramount  objects,  gives 
in  outline  the  breadth  of  Grant's  plans : 

Grant's  plans  at  this  time  assumed  a  grander  and  more  compre- 
hensive character  than  at  any  other  epoch  of  the  war.  The  concen- 
tration of  his  armies  went  on  from  the  most  distant  quarters,  and 
codperative  movements  were  directed  on  a  scale  hitherto  quite  un- 
precedented.  * 

If  this  passage  is  put  by  the  side  of  Grant's  declaration 
to  Thomas,  that  if  he  would  destroy  Hood's  army,  only  one 
army  would  be  left  to  the  Confederacy  to  do  harm,  the  in- 
ference is  unavoidable  that  this  final  breadth  of  plan  centred 
first  upon  Sherman's  northward  march  from  Savannah,  and 
then  upon  the  conjunction  of  two  great  armies  against 
Lee.  The  operations  required  of  General  Thomas  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1865,  had  relation  to  these  objects. 

When  General  Grant  required  Thomas  to  revoke  his 
order  placing  his  army  in  winter  cantonments,  General  Hal- 
leck  wrote,  December  31st : 

Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant  directs  all  your  available  forces  not 
essential  to  hold  your  communications,  be  collected  on  the^Tcnnessee 
River, — say  at  Eastport  and  Tuscumbia, — and  be  made  ready  for  such 
movements  as  may  be  ordered.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Please  give  us  the 
earliest  possible  notice  of  Hood's  line  of  retreat,  so  that  orders  may 

•Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant  Vol.  III.  page  363. 
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be  given  for  the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  Lieutenant-Genenl 
Grant  does  not  intend  that  your  army  shall  go  into  winter  quaiteis. 
It  must  be  made  ready  for  active  operations  in  the  field. 

A  new  campaign  was  plainly  indicated,  but  its  purpose 
and  field  were  not  made  known,  and  the  inference  was 
warranted  that  Thomas  was  to  conduct  it;  still  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Grant,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that 
Thomas  should  command  in  aggressive  operations.  But  it 
was  to  be  his  duty  to  prepare  his  troops  for  other  generals 
to  command  them. 

Sherman,  however,  was  urgent  that  Thomas  should  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  Alabama.  In  a  letter  to  Grant  of 
December  24th,  after  requesting  that  all  detachments  and 
convalescents  belonging  to  his  own  army  should  be  sent 
to  him,  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  cripple  Thomas,  be- 
cause I  regard  his  operations  as  all-important,  and  I  have 
ordered  him  to  pursue  Hood  down  into  Alabama,  trusting 
to  the  country  for  supplies."  As  Thomas  had  not  heard 
from  Sherman  since  he  started  for  the  sea,  the  latter  in 
his  letter  to  Grant  must  have  referred  to  his  parting  in- 
structions. On  the  nth  of  November  he  had  said  to 
Thomas : 

By  using  detachments  of  recruits  and  dismounted  cavalr)'  in 
your  fortifications,  you  will  have  Schofield  and  Stanley,  and  A.  J. 
Smith,  strengthened  by  eight  or  ten  new  regiments,  and  all  of  Wil- 
son's cavalry.  You  can  safely  invite  Beauregard  across  the  Tennes- 
see, and  prevent  his  ever  returning.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  the 
public  clamor  will  force  him  to  turn  and  follow  me,  in  which  event 
you  should  cross  at  Decatur,  and  move  directly  towards  Selma  as  far 
as  you  can  transport  supplies. 

At  the  time  these  instructions  were  given,  and  ev^er  after- 
wards, General  Thomas  supposed  that  they  had  reference 
to  Hood's  prospective  action  in  immediately  following 
Sherman,  and  not  to  a  winter  campaign  after  Hood 
had  been  defeated,  and  was   running  for  life  through  the 
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marshes  of  Mississippi.  To  move  an  army  through  the 
sparsely  settled  region  of  North  Alabama,  upon  roads  made 
boggy  by  protracted  rains,  across  swollen  and  bridgeless 
rivers,  immediately  after  a  campaign  which  had  entailed 
long  marches,  two  battles  and  minor  conflicts,  was  an  en- 
terprise radically  different  from  the  conditional  one  sug- 
gested by  General  Sherman  in  November. 

General  Grant  had,  however,  thought  of  dismembering 
Thomas*  army  before  Thomas  had  ordered  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters.  On  the  27th  of  December,  in  consenting 
to  Sherman's  march  from  Savannah  through  the  Carolinas 
to  Richmond,  Grant  said : 

I  have  thought  that  Hood  being  so  completely  wiped  out  for  pre- 
sent harm,  I  might  bring  A.  J.  Smith  here  wifti  fourteen  to  fifteen  thous- 
and men.  With  this  increase  I  could  hold  my  lines  and  move  out 
with  a  greater  force  than  Lee  has.  It  would  compel  Lee  to  retain  all 
his  present  force  in  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  or  abandon  them  en- 
tirely. This  latter  contingency  is  probably  the  only  danger  to  the 
easy  success  of  your  expedition. 

Badeau  thus  mentions  Grant's  purpose  jto  take  troops 
from  Thomas: 

The  torpor  of  Thomas  in  the  Nashville  campaign  had  determined 
the  general-in-chief  to  entrust  to  that  commander  no  more  operations 
in  which  prompt,  aggressive  action  was  necessary.  Hood's  move- 
ments, however,  were  for  a  while  uncertain,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December  Grant  said  to  Halleck  : 

•'  I  have  no  idea  of  keeping  idle  troops  at  any  place,  but  before 
taking  troops  away  from  Thomas,  it  will  be  advisable  to  know  whether 
Hood*sarmy  halts  at  Corinth.  I  do  not  think  he  will,  but  think  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  thrown  in  front  of  Sherman.  If  so,  it  will  be 
just  where  we  want  them  to  go.  Let  Thomas  collect  all  his  troops 
not  essentia)  to  hold  his  communications  at  Eastport,  *  *  *  ♦  and  be 
in  readiness  for  their  removal  where  they  can  be  used.'** 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  on  the  30th  of  December,  the 
transfer  of  Hood  s  army  to  the  front  of  Sherman  was  ex- 
pected and  desired. 

•Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant.  Vol.  III.,  p.  365 
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On  the  2d  of  January  General  Halleck  telegraphed: 

The  orders  of  General  Grant  to  concentrate  your  forces  on  the 
Tennessee  were  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  you 
pursuit  of  Hood,  or  your  cutting  off  his  lines  of  railroad,  etc. 

On  the  4th,  Thomas,  from  Eastport,  replied  to  several 
despatches : 

In  my  telegram  of  12  M.,  of  the  21st,  I  reported  the  condition  of 
the  roads  in  this  region  of  country,  and  since  writing  that  telegram, 
an  officer  sent  by  me  on  a  flag  of  truce  towards  Columbus  has  re- 
turned. He  succeeded  in  getting  ten  miles  beyond  Fulton,  and  re- 
ports that  both  the  road  he  went  out  on,  and  the  one  he  returned 
by,  are  at  this  time  impracticable  for  artillery  and  wagon  trains.  I 
have  also  received  the  same  reports  from  reliable  scouts  and  from 
refugees,  of  the  conditiAi  of  the  roads  leading  from  Tuscumbia, 
via  Russellville  to  Tuscaloosa  and  Columbus.  I  therefore  think 
it  will  be  impossible  to  move  from  the  Tennessee  River  upon  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma,  with  a  large  force  during  the  winter.  It  was  my 
purpose,  after  having  driven  Hood  out  of  Tennessee,  to  have  assem- 
bled my  available  force  at  or  near  Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  the  winter, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roads  became  practicable  in  the  spring,  to  cn)ss 
the  Tennessee  a^  Whitcsburg  and  Decatur,  move  by  Summcr\ille 
and  Blountsville,  throui^h  Brown's  and  Murphree's  valleys,  via 
Elyton,  Cedar  Grove,  Montevallo.Somerville,  upon  Selma,  this  coun- 
try having  been  represented  to  me  as  being  perfectly  practicable 
and  aboiindini;  in  supplies.  That  country,  however,  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  country  between  this  point  and  Columbus,  Miss.  ; 
and  I  do  not  believe,  I  could  make  a  winter  campaign  with  any  rea- 
sonable chance  of  complete  success,  starting  from  either  this  pointer 
Decatur.  Should  General  Grant  determine  upon  a  campaign  from 
some  point  on  the  Gulf,  I  could  send  General  Canby,  A.  J.  Smith's 
command,  and  all  of  the  cavalry  now  here  except  two  divisions, 
feeling  able  to  sc(  urely  hold  the  line  of  the  Tennessee,  and  all  the 
territory  now  held  in  East  Tennessee,  with  the  Fourth  anr»y  corps, 
the  troops  in  East  Tennessee,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry. 

General  Thomas  had  inferred  that  he  was  expected  to 
make  a  winter  campaic^n  south  from  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  kno\vin<^  the  difficulties,  if  not  impossibilities,  he 
strenuously  opposed  it,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  was  then 
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required,  and  the  inquiries  made  about  Hood's  movements 
had  reference  to  the  dismemberment  of  Thomas*  army,  and 
not  for  its  advance.  On  the  7th  of  January  General  Grant 
wrote  to  General  Halleck  :  "  Order  Thomas,  if  he  is  assured 
of  the  departure  of  Hood  south  from  Corinth,  to  send  Scho- 
field  here  with  his  corps,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

General  Thomas  had  learned  that  Hood  had  not  halted 
at  Corinth,  and  therefore  sent  Schofield  east  on  the  14th, 
and  then  the  Departments  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  were 
united  under  his  command. 

On  the  15th  there  was  a  change  of  plan;  on  that  day 
Grant  said  to  Halleck : 

I  now  understand  that  Beauregard  has  gone  west  to  gather  up 
what  he  can  save  from  Hood*s  army,  to  bring  against  Sherman.  If  this 
be  the  case,  Selma  and  Montgomery  can  be  easily  reached.  I  do  not 
believe,  though,  that  General  Thomas  will  ever  get  there  from  the 
north.  He  is  too  ponderous  in  his  preparations  and  equipments  to 
move  through  a  country  rapidly  enough  to  live  off  of  it. 

But  the  instructions  sent  to  Thomas  by  Halleck  on  the 
19th,  were  not  in  accordance  with  Badeau's  statement,  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  Grant  to  intrust  no  operations  to 
Thomas  "in  which  prompt  aggressive  action  was  neces- 
sary."    On  that  day  Halleck  said : 

General  Grant  has  directed  that  no  more  horses  be  sent  to  your 
command  until  the  proposed  expeditionary  force  of  General  Can  by 
is  supplied.  General  Canby  has  been  ordered  to  collect  all  his  availa- 
ble forces  at  some  point  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  move  against  Selma  and 
Montgomery.  It  is  the  wish  of  General  Grant  that  your  army  should 
cooperate  *3y  moving  upon  the  same  points,  if  you  can  be  ready  in 
time,  or  ii  this  cannot  be  done,  that  all  of  your  troops  not  required 
for  defense  should  be  sent  to  the  Gulf  to  operate  with  General  Canby 
on  that  line.  It  is  understood  that  Beauregard  has  gone  west  to  bring 
the  remains  of  Hood's  army  to  North  Carolina,  to  oppose  Sherman. 
If  so,  Canby  can  easily  reach  Montgomery,  and  if  not,  his  movement 
will  hold  Hood  in  check,  and  keep  him  away  from  Sherman.  You 
will  please  communicate  your  views  upon  these  proposed  operations, 
stating  what  line  you  propose  to  take,  looking  to  Selma  as  the  objec- 
tive pointy  and  by  what  date  you  will  be  ready  to  move ;  or  if  you  do 
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not  propose  a  winter  campaign  from  your  present  base,  state  tiD* 
many  men  you  can  send  lo  the  Gulf.  This  information  is  neoessar| 
in  order  that  General  Grant  may  give  final  instructions  for  winia 
operations,  if  Hood  comes  to  this  coast,  he  will  probably  luvt 
behind  a  part  of  Forrest's  cavalry  lo  make  raids  and  demonstiationi, 
but  they  will  ifol  be  strong  enough  to  do  any  serious  harm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Thomas,  both  before  and 
after  Schoficld's  corps  was  taken  from  him.  was  op- 
posed to  a  movement  with  a  large  force  into  Alabama. 
To  him  the  proposed  campaign  seemed  utterly  impractica- 
ble in  winter.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  Hood's  pur- 
poses as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  roads,  alike  forbade 
an  early  movement.  Subsequently,  events  proved  that  Gen- 
eral Thomas  was  wise  in  opposing  this  projected  winter 
campaign.  It  was  indeed  the  purpose  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  to  move  the  remiunt  of  Hood's  army  into  North 
Carolina.  In  their  view  the  march  of  Sherman's  army  north 
from  Savannah  necessitated  the  concentration  of  all  their 
available  forces  in  that  State,  to  prevent  if  possible  the  con- 
junction of  that  army  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before 
Richmond.  But  the  southward  march  of  Thomas'  army, 
had  it  been  practicable,  could  not  have  prevented.the  trans- 
fer of  Hood's  forces  to  the  East,  since  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  them  to  have  crossed  Thomas'  line  of  march  with- 
out meeting  his  army.  And  every  other  object  proposed 
for  the  movement  of  infantry  into  Alabama  was  sub- 
sequently attained  by  Wilson's  cavalry  corps.  And 
such  a  cavalry  expedition,  Thomas  had  discussed  with 
Wilson  earlier  than  it  was  ordered,  as  he  had  also  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  A.  J.  Smith's  command  on  the 
Gulf,  long  before  he  was  directed  to  send  it  thither. 

General  Hood  had  retreated  to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  to 
prevent  unlimited  desertions  he  had  furloughed  several 
thousand  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.  Subsequently,  four 
thousand  men  were  sent  to  Mobile;  the  cavalry  under  For- 
rest was  detached  to  operate  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
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and  about  fourteen  thousand  men  started  for  North  Caro- 
lina, of  whom,  if  Hood's  statement  may  be  credited,  only 
about  four  thousand  joined  General  Jos.  E.  Johnston  before 
the  battle  of  Bentonville^and  one  thousand  afterwards,  nine 
thousand  having  deserted  on  the  way.  There  was  no  need 
therefore,  of  a  campaign  in  Alabama  in  the  winter  of  1865, 
either  to  pursue  Hood's  broken  forces,  or  to  prevent  their 
transfer  to  North  Carolina.  What  was  needed  was  full 
preparation  for  the  movement  of  a  cavalry  force  into  the 
heart  of  Alabama,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  request  of 
Thomas  for  horses  had  reference  to  such  an  expedition. 

On  the  29th  Halleck  said  to  Thomas :  "  I  presume 
General  Grant  will  give  you  orders  about  cooperating  as 
soon  as  Canby  is  ready  to  take  the  field."  But  on  the  31st, 
Grant,  in  a  long  letter,  sent  very  different  instructions : 

With  this  I  send  you  a  letter  from  General  Sherman.  At  the 
time  of  writing  it,  General  Sherman  was  not  informed  of  the  depletion 
of  your  command  by  my  orders.  It  will  be  impossible  for  you  at 
present  to  move  south,  as  he  contemplated,  with  the  force  of  infan- 
try indicated. 

General  Sherman  is  advised  before  this  of  the  changes  made,  and 
that  for  the  winter  you  will  be  on  the  defensive.  I  think,  how- 
ever, an  expedition  from  East  Tennessee  under  General  Stoneman, 
might  penetrate  South  Carolina,  well  down  towards  Columbia,  de- 
stroying the  railroad  and  military  resources  of  the  country,  thus 
visitingf-  a  portion  of  the  State  which  will  not  be  reached  by  Sher- 
man's forces.  He  might  also  be  able  to  return  to  East  Tennessee 
by  way  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  thus  releasing  some  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  rebel  hands.  Of  the  practicability  of  doing  this, 
General  Stoneman  will  have  to  be  the  judge,  making  up  his  mind 
from  information  obtained  while  executing  the  first  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Sherman's  movements  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  force 
the  enemy  can  collect,  thus  facilitating  the  execution  of  this. 

Three  thousand  cavalry  would  be  a  sufficient  force  to  take. 
This  probably  can  be  raised  in  the  old  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
without  taking  any  now  under  General  Wilson.  It  would  require, 
though,  the  re-organization  of  the  regiments  of  Kentucky  cavalry, 
which  Stoneman  had  in  his  very  successful  raid  into  Southwestern 
Virginia. 
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It  will  be  necessary,  probably,  for  you  to  send,  in  addition  to  the 
force  now  in  East  Tennessee,  a  small  division  of  infantry  to  enable 
General  Gillem  to  hold  the  upper  end  of  Holston  Valley,  and  the 
mountain  passes  in  rear  of  Stoneman. 

You  may  order  such  an  expedition.  To  save  time,  I  wiU  send  a 
copy  to  General  Stoneman,  so  that  he  can  begin  preparations  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  can  commence  his  correspondence  with  you  as 
to  these  preparations. 

As  this  expedition  goes  to  destroy, and  not  to  fight  battles,  but  to 
avoid  them,  when  practicable,  particularly  against  anything  like 
equal  forces,  or  where  a  great  object  is  to  be  gained,  it  should  go  as 
light  as  possible.  Stoneman*s  experience  in  raiding  will  teach  him 
in  this  matter  better  than  he  can  be  directed. 

Let  there  be  no  delay  in  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and 
keep  m?  advised  of  its  progress. 

In  this  letter  General  Thomas  was  explicitly  told  that  he 
was  to  be  on  the  defensive  for  the  winter,  that  he  should 
send  an  expedition  into  North  Carolina,  composed  of  cav- 
alry already  in  East  Tennessee,  that  it  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  General  Stoneman,  and  that  Thomas  himself  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  assist  in  preparations. 

This  letter  was  received  on  the  6th  of  Februarv,  and 
General  Thomas  promptly  addressed  himself  to  preparation 
for  an  early  mov^ement  by  Stoneman.  On  the  1 2th, he  tele- 
graphed to  General  Halleck : 

Have  orders  from  General  Grant  to  furnish  an  outfit  of  about 
three  thousand  cavalry  for  General  Stoneman,  and  to  do  this  shall 
require  about  one  thousand  additional  horses,  which  I  would  respect- 
fully request  you  will  give  instructions  to  Major  \V.  P.  Chambliss, 
inspector  of  cavalry  at  Louisville,  to  furnish  immediately. 

Thomas  had  sent  with  Smith  about  eight  thousand 
animals,  ?\vq.  thousand  of  them  being  cavalry  horses. 

On  the  13th  of  Februar)^  Grant  telegraphed  to  Thomas 
to  prepare  a  cavMlry  expedition  of  about  five  thousand  men 
to  penetrate  Northern  Alabama,  as  cooperative  with  Canby's 
movement  against  Mobile  and  Central  Alabama.  Thomas 
had  decided  upon  such  a  service  for  his  cavalry,  immediately 
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after  the  close  of  the  Nashville  campaign.  He  believed  that 
Wilson  could  attain  every  object  which  had  been  mentioned 
by  General  Grant,  as  calling  for  the  movement  of  his  infan- 
try forces  into  Alabama.  He  then  guggested  to  General 
Wilson  to  move  on  Selma  and  Montgomery,  and  after  gain- 
ing these  places  to  operate  towards  Mississippi,  Mobile,  or 
Macon,  as  circumstances  might  suggest  or  demand. 

Acting  under  Grant's  instructions  of  February  13th, 
Thomas  arrived  at  Eastport  on  the  23d,  and  gave  immediate 
attention  to  the  expedition  now  authorized  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  previously  suggested  by  Thomas  to 
Wilson.  But  there  was  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  cavalry 
southward,  mainly  for  two  reasons ;  want  of  horses,  and  the 
feet  that  Wilson's  movement  was  to  be  cooperative  with 
Canby's,  and  the  time  of  starting  was  dependent  upon 
Canby's  operations.  The  necessary  postponement  of  these 
cavalry  expeditions  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  exceed- 
ingly untruthful  criticism  of  General  Thomas  by  Badeau. 

Meanwhile  the  same  peculiarities  which  had  distinguished 
Thomas  in  November  and  December,  had  become  apparent  in 
January,  and  February,  and  March.  On  the  25th  of  January  Grant 
said  to  Halleck :  **  When  Canby  is  supplied,  horses  may  be  sent  up 
the  Tennessee,  as  General  Thomas  requests,  and  let  him  use  all  ex- 
ertion to  get  off  during  the  first  favorable  weather  we  may  have.  It 
is  a  g^eat  pity  that  our  cavalry  should  not  have  taken  advantage  of 
Hood's  and  Forrest's  forces  being  on  furlough.  They  could  have 
fed  on  the  enemy,  and  where  they  could  have  collected  their  own 
horses.**  Yet  it  was  to  collect  and  equip  this  cavalry  that  Thomas 
delayed  so  long  at  Nashville,  and,  after  two  weeks*  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  unwilling  to  send  it  out  again  without  another  season 
of  equipping  and  delay.  * 

In  ordering  Stoneman's  movement,  General  Grant,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  prescribed  the  forces  which  he  should  take, 
even  to  their  number,  and  Thomas  was  simply  required  to 
help  in  preparations.     And  when  he  asked  for  horses,  he 

•Mil.  Hist.  U.  S.  Grant,  Vol.  Ill,  page  39a, 
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was  told  that  Canby  must  be  first  supplied.  And  as  to  soy  I 
operations  for  his  infantry  or  Wilson's  cavalry,  he  wa  ] 
denied  all  freedoni.  The  plans  were  repeatedly  changed,  a 
were  his  instructions,^  He  had  indeed  decided  that  it  was  | 
impracticable  to  make  a  winter  campaign  with  his  inlantryi 
but  had  he  been  given  (rcedom  to  plan  and  execute,  and 
had  horses  been  supplied,  Wilson  would  have  moved  from 
Eastport  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  General  Wilson 
in  the  emergency,  had  asked  permission  to  impress  horses 
in  the  North,  and  General  Thomas  was  curtly  told  by  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  in  accordance  with  Grant's  suggestion  to  him, 
that  Alabama  and  Georgia  were  the  places  to  impress 
horses.  And  if  it  had  not  been  seriously  proposed,  it  would 
have  been  a  trenchant  burlesque,  to  plan  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion for  midwinter,  and  have  the  dismounted  men  supplied 
with  horses  from  the  region  from  which  the  enemy  had 
drawn  his  own  horses  in  his  last  desperate  effort  to  make  a 
successful  campaign  in  Tennessee.  And  as  to  the  moundng 
of  cavalry  at  Nashville,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Thomas  had  sent  five  thousand  mounted  men  to  Canby 
from  Wilson's  command,  and  that  number,  and  the  waste 
in  the  pursuit  of  Hood,  would  more  than  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  horses  he  had  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  while  Stone- 
man's  force  was  to  be  taken  from  East  Tennessee,  and  not 
from  Eastport,  and  horses  were  denied  Stoneman  until 
Canby  could  be  supplied.  General  Thomas  was  not,  there- 
fore, responsible  for  the  delay  of  Stoneman  or  Wilson. 
On  the  14th  of  February,  General  Grant  said  to  Thomas: 

General  Canby  is  preparing  a  movement  from  Mobile  Bay  againtt 
Mobile  and  the  interior  of  Alabama.  His  force  will  consist  of  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  besides  A.  J.  Smith's  command.  TTie  cavalry 
you  have  Sent  to  Canby  vill  be  debarked  at  Vicksburg.  It,  with  the 
available  cnvalry  already  in  that  section,  will  move  from  there  east- 
ward in  cooperation.  Hood's  army  has  been  terribly  reduced  by  the 
severe  punishment  you  gave  it  in  Tennessee,  by  desertion  consequent 
upon  their  defeat,  and  now  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  them  to 
oppose  Sherman.     I  take  it,  a  large  portion  of  the  infantry  has  been 
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so  withdrawn.  It  is  so  asserted  in  the  Richmond  papers,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rebel  congress  said  a  few  days  since  in  a  speech,  that 
one-half  of  it  had  been  brought  to  South  Carolina  to  oppose  Sherman. 
This  being  true,  or  even  if  it  is  not  true,  Canby's  movement  will  at- 
tract all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  leave  the  advance  from  your 
standpoint  easy.  I  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  that  you  pre- 
pare as  much  of  a  cavalry  force  as  you  can  spare,  and  hold 
it  in  readiness  to  go  south.  The  object  would  be  threefold : 
first  to  attract  as  much  of  the  enemy's  force  as  possible,  to  insure 
success  to  Canby ;  Second,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  line  of  commu- 
nications and  resources ;  third,  to  destroy  or  capture  their  forces 
brought  into  the  field.  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma  would  probably 
be  the  points  to  direct  the  expedition  against  ♦♦♦♦♦.  Now  that 
your  force  has  been  so  much  depleted,  I  do  not  know  what  number 
of  men  you  can  put  into  the  field.  If  not  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  however,  all  cavalry,  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  you  should  start  this  expedition  until  the  one  leaving 
Vicksburg  has  been  three  or  four  days  out,  or  even  a  week.  I  do 
not  know  when  it  will  start,  but  will  inform  yoa  by  telegraph  as  soon 
as  I  learn.  If  you  should  hear  through  other  sources  before  hearing 
from  me,  you  can  act  on  the  information  received. 

Grant  also  inquired  as  to  the  number  of  men  Thomas 
would  be  able  to  send. 

It  thus  appears  that  as  late  as  February  14th,  the  expe- 
dition projected  for  Wilson's  cavalry  corps  was  not  to  start 
until  Canby's  cavalry  were  out  from  Vicksburg  three  or 
four  days,  or  a  week. 

February  2  2d  Grant  wrote : 

I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  orders  have  gone  out  from 
Richmond  to  the  commanders  at  Mobile,  to  hold  that  city  to  the  last 
extremity.  This  raid  causes  a  concentration  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
that  quarter,  and  makes  your  cavalry  expedition  effective  and  easy, 
and  will  tend  in  the  end  to  secure  all  we  want  without  a  long  march 
into  the  interior  by  our  infantry  forces. 

In  this  last  conclusion  General  Giant  came  into  agree- 
ment with  the  views  entertained  by  General  Thomas  early 
in  the  winter. 

February  27th  Grant  instructed  Thomas  as  follows : 

"  General  Stoneman  being  so  late  in  making  his  start  from  East 
25 
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Tennessee,  and  Sherman  having  passed  out  of  the  State  oC  South 
Carolina.  I  think  now  hU  course  bad  better  he  changed.  It  is  not 
Impossible  that,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  being  driven  out  ftotn 
Richmond,  they  may  fall  back  to  Lynchburg  with  a  part  of  thei 
fotce,  and  attempt  a  taid  into  East  Tennessee.  It  will  be,  ihcit 
fore,  belter  to  keep  Sionemaii  between  our  garrisons  in  East  Ten- 
nessee and  tile  enemy.  Direct  him  to  repeat  the  raid  of  last  fall, 
destroying  the  railroad  as  far  towards  Lynchburg  as  he  can.  Sheri- 
dan starts  to  day  from  Winchester  for  Lynchburg.  This  will  vastly 
f&vor  Stoneman. 

Referring  to  East  Tennessee,  Grant  added  : 

It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  have  to  use  a  considerable  fmte 
in  that  section  the  coming  spring.  Preparations  should  be  made  to 
meet  such  a  contingency. 

Acting  immediately  upon  this  hint,  Thomas  promptly  led 
the  Fourtli  corps  into  East  Tennessee.  And  Grant  said  to 
hitn  when  he  heard  of  this  movement: 

[  think  your  precaution  in  pending  the  Fourth  corps  to  Knoiville 
a  good  one.  I  also  approve  of  your  sending  new  troops  to  Chatta- 
nooga. Eastport  must  be  held,  partictilarly  whilst  troops  arc  ope- 
rating in  Alabama. 

It  was  not  until  March  1st,  however,  that  General  Grant 
made  Wilson's  movement  independent  of  Canby's.  He 
then  telegraphed  to  Thomas; 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Forrest  is  about  Jackson,  Miss.,  it  will  be 
well  for  Wilson  to  start  before  the  Vicksburg  forces.  The  latter  may 
not  be  able  to  make  their  way  across  Flint  River,  until  Wilson  lias 
created  a  diversion  in  their  favor. 

The  only  delay,  therefore,  that  was  possible  for  Thomas 
and  Wilson,  according  to  Grant's  instructions,  was  subse- 

Suent  to  March  ist,  and  the  causes  of  this  are  set  forth  to 
le  following  extract  from  General  Wilson's  report : 

The  instructions  of  Ueutenant-General  Grant,  transmitted  tome 
by  General  Thomas,  after  directing  me  to  be  ready  to  march  as  soon 
as  General  Canby's  movement  had  begun,  allowed  mc  the  amplest 
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discretion  as  an  independent  commander.  It  was  first  intended  that 
the  expedition  should  begin  its  movements  by  the  4th  of  March,  but 
heavy  rain-storms  setting  in,  the  Tennessee  River  became  much 
swollen  and  the  roads  impassable. 

Lieuten  ant-General  Grant  having  directed  all  the  surplus  horses 
purchased  in  the  West  to  be  sent  to  General  Canby /there  were  no 
means  left  in  the  hands  of  the  cavalry  bureau  to  mount  .Hatch's 
division.  I  therefore  directed  him  to  turn  over  his  few  remaining 
horses  to  General  Upton,  and  continue  the  instruction  of  his  command 
at  Eastport. 

In  compliance  with  Grant's  insfructions  of  March  ist, 
Wilson  made  effort  to  start  from  Eastport  on  the  4th,  and 
then  swollen  rivers  and  impassable  roads  delayed  him  until 
the  22d.  Stoneman  started  about  the  same  time,  not  hav- 
ing obtained  horses  for  an  earlier  movement.  Eastern  ope- 
rations were  also  delayed  by  high  waters,  impassable  roads, 
and  other  causes.  Sherman  delayed  at  Savannah  from  the 
20th  of  December  till  the  ist  of  February,  although  under 
orders  to  go  to#Richmond  as  soon  as  possible.  And  Grant 
himself  was  restrained  in  movement  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond by  impassable  roads.  On  the  i6th  of  March  he  wrote 
to  Sherman : 

Lee  has  depleted  his  army  but  very  little  recently,  and  I  learn  of 
none  going  south.  Some  regiments  may  have  been  detached,  but  I 
think  no  division  or  brigade.  The  determination  seems  to  be  to  hold 
Richmond  as  long  as  possible.  I  have  a  force  sufficient  to  hold 
our  lines,  all  that  is  necessary  of  them,  and  move  out  with  plenty 
to  whip  his  whole  army.  But  the  roads  are  entirely  impassable. 
Until  they  improve  1  shall  content  myself  with  watching  Lee,  and  be 
prepared  to  pitch  into  him,  if  he  attempts  to  evacuate  the  place.  ♦  *  * 

Recruits  have  come  in  so  rapidly  at  the  West,  that  Thomas  has  now 
about  as  much  force  as  he  had  when  he  attacked  Hood.  *  ♦  ♦  *  I 
told  him  to  get  ready  for  a  campaign  towards  Lynchburg,  if  it  be- 
came necessary.  He  never  can  make  one  there  or  elsewhere,  but 
the  steps  taken  will  prepare  for  any  one  else  to  take  his  troops  and 
come  east,  or  go  toward  Rome,  whichever  may  be  necessary.  I  do 
not  believe  either  will. 

But  Thomas   had  only  the   Fourth    corps  of  infantry, 
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that  was  equipped  for  the  field,  and  this  corps  he  conducted 
into  East  Tennessee,  not  to  move  into  Virginia,  but  to  offer 
resistance  to  General  Lee,  should  he  escape  into  East  Ten- 
nessee. In  his  official  report.  General  Thomas  thus  men- 
tioned this  movement : 

About  this  period  (March  20th),  reports  reached  me  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  evacuation  of  Lee's  army  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  and  in  that  event,  of  his  forcing  a  passage  through  East 
Tennessee,  via  Lynchburg  and  Knoxville.  To  guard  against  that 
contingency,  Stoneman  wag  sent  towards  Lynchburg  to  destroy  the 
railroad  and  military  resources  of  that  section  and  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  The  Fourth  army  corps  was  ordered  to  move  from 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  as  far  up  into  Tennessee,  as  it  could  supply 
itself,  repairing  the  railroad  as  it  advanced,  forming  in  conjunction 
with  Tillson's  division  of  infantry,  a  strong  support  for  General 
Stoneman's  cavalry  column,  in  case  it  should  find  more  of  the 
enemy  than  it  could  conveniently  handle,  and  be  obliged  to  fall 
back. 

Badeau*s  statements — seemingly  made  by  .authority — and 
Grant's  utterances  alike  evince,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
latter,  Thomas  was  too  slow  to  be  intrusted  with  opera- 
tions that  required  "  prompt  aggressive  action,"  and  this  un- 
reasonable and  unsustaincd  opinion  has  been  given  as  his- 
tory, with  seeming  indifference  to  truth  and  justice. 

Grant  and  Thomas  differed  as  to  the  proper  time  to  attack 
Hood's  army  at  Nashville,  and  the  former  attributed  the 
postponement  of  action  from  the  2d  to  the  9th  of  De- 
cember to  the  sluggishness  of  Thomas,  when  it  was  due  to 
his  clear  apprehension  of  the  situation,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  brought  a  decisive  victory. 

And  these  generals  again  differed  as  to  the  practicability 
and  need  of  a  winter  campaign  into  Alabama  with  infantr}' 
and  cavalry,  and "  subsequent  developments  proved  that 
Thomas  was  right  in  opposing  such  a  campaign.  But  the 
early  advance  of  his  army  and  Grant's  oft  recurring  change 
of  plan  plainly  indicated  that  it  was  not  long  intended  that 
he  should  move  on  Selma  with  a  large  force  of  infantry. 
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It  is  strange  that  General  Grant  could  have  looked  back 
through  the  long  line  of  successful  operations  conducted 
by  General  Thomas,  and  conclude  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
intrusted  with  one  of  offensive  purpose,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  just  to  merely  employ  him  to  gather  troops  for  other 
generals  to  use,  and  not  let  him  know  that  this  humiliating 
service  was  required  of  him.  In  striking  contrast,  however, 
with  Grant's  opinion  that  Thomas  could  never  make  a  cam- 
paign to  Lynchburg  or  elsewhere,  he  moved  so  quickly 
into  East  Tennessee  without  orders,  as  to  elicit  the  hearty 
commendation  of  the  lieutenant-general. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  facts  the  assertion  that  General 
Thomas  exhibited  any  sluggishness  in  the  administration  of 
military  affairs  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1865,  or  at  any 
other  time,  cannot  be  sustained.  He  did  all  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  do,  and  he  would  have  done  far  more  than  he  did 
do,  if  he  had  not  learned  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  that 
he  had  little  freedom  as  an  army  commander.  After  that 
campaign,  his  instructions  were  conditional,  in  a  great 
measure,  and  he  was  censured  for  delays  which  resulted  in 
part  from  the  non-action  of  other  generals,  and  in  part  from 
the  denial  of  needed  resources,  or  from  obstacles  that  re- 
strained all  other  commanders.  East  and  West.  There  were 
impassable  roads  in  Alabama,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  and 
long  marches  were  projected  in  the  former  State,  and  only 
short  ones  in  the  latter. 

His  reputed  slowness  will  be  discussed  in  another  con- 
nection ;  in  this,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  gave  successful 
execution  to  every  plan  formed  by  himself  for  his  own  com- 
mand; and  that  when,  as  an  army  commander,  he  partici- 
pated in  operations  in  conjunction  with  other  generals  of 
the  same  rank,  he  was  as  quick  to  move,  and  as  effective 
in  movement  as  any  other  general.  The  operations  and 
achievements  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  battles 
before  Chattanooga,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  fully 
illustrate  this  fact. 
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Ca  planning  and  conducting  the  Tennessee  campaigD, 
Geaeral  Thomas  had  placed  his  generalship  and  his  energy 
m  boldest  relief,  and  from  November,  1864,  to  April,  1S6;. 
be  had  done  more  to  crush  the  rebellion  than  any  other 
fcncml,  if  not  more  than  all  others  combined. 

General  Sherman  had  marched  to  the  sea  and  through 
t!tc  Carolinas,  but  in  Virginia  little  had  been  accomplished, 
AOd  General  Grant  had  rejKatedly  expressed  fear  as  to  the 
outcome  of  Sherman's  operations.  In  retrospect  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  Grant  should  have  been  so  solicitous 
for  the  safety  of  Sherman  while  marching  north  from  Sa- 
>*annah.  He  did  fear,  however;  first,  that  the  enemy  would 
gather  together  on  the  line  of  Sherman's  march  all  his  frag- 
mentary forces  from  the  West  and  South,  and  then  that  Lee 
would  withdraw  from  Virginia  to  resist  his  advance.  Grant 
expressed  this  fear  to  Sherman  when  he  consented  to  his 
northward  march  from  Savannah ;  he  then  said.  In  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  quoted : 

In  the  event  you  should  meet  Lee's  a.rmy,  you  would  be  com- 
pelled lo  beat  it,or  find  ihe  sea  coast.  Of  course  I  shall  not  let  Lee's 
army  escape  if  I  can  help  it,  and  will  not  let  il  go  without  loUowing 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

On  the  2ist  of  January  he  mentioned  other  grounds  for 
fear: 

From  about  Richmond  1  will  watch  Lee  closely,  and  if  he  de- 
laches  many  men,  or  attempts  lo  evacuate,  will  pitch  in.  In  the 
mean  time,  should  you  be  brought  to  a  halt  anywhere.  I  can  send 
two  corps  of  thirty  thousand  effective  men  to  your  support  from  the 
works  about  Richmond, 

Thus,  before  General  Sherman  had  begun  his  march  from 
Savannah  to  reenforce  the  army  operating  against  Rich- 
mond. General  Grant  was  seriously  considering  the  proba- 
bilities consequent  upon  that  march — a  battle  with  Genera! 
Lee's  army  to  prevent  its  withdrawal  to  oppose  Shennan, 
the  pursuit  of  that  army  southward  from  Richmond,  or  the 
detachment  of  thirty  thousand  effective  men  from  the  Army 
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of  the  Potomac  to  support  Sherman,  should  he  be  brought 
to  a  halt  These  surmises  plainly  show  that  the  weakness 
of  the  enemy  was  the  only  justification  of  the  plan  of 
operations.  Our  three  Eastern  armies  were  widely  sepa- 
rated, but  the  time  had  come  when  interior  lines  gave  no 
opportunities  to  Confederate  generals.  It  had  not  been 
practicable  for  Generals  Thomas  and  Canby  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  the  remnant  of  Hood's  shattered  army  to  North 
Carolina,  but  with  this  accretion,  the  army  on  Sherman's 
line  of  march  was  not  large.  Lee  was  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  his  works  and  resist  an  advance  in  force  upon 
his  communications.  Sherman's  army,  therefore,  was  not 
needed  at  Richmond,  and  the  chief  results  of  its  long  march 
were  the  indecisive  battle  of  Bentonville  and  the  surrender 
of  the  residuary  Confederate  army  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
After  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Lee's  army  sustained  the 
ebbing  life  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  widely  separated,  but 
unspiaring  operations  of  the  National  armies  only  touched 
its  quivering  extremities. 

General  Stoneman's  cavalry  was  concentrated  at  Mossy 
Creek,  March  22d,  and  on  the  24th  moved  to  Morristown, 
Tennessee.  Stoncman  was  under  orders  to  advance  towards 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  then  into  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, to  destroy  railroads  and  the  military  resources  of  the 
enemy  on  his  line  of  march.  He  moved  through  Jones- 
boro'  to  Boone,  North  Carolina;  thence  through  Wilkes- 
boro'  and  Mount  Airy,  to  Hillsville,  Virginia.  Here  divid- 
ing his  command,  he  destroyed  a  depot  of  supplies  at 
Wytheville  and  the  bridges  and  railroad  near  Salem.  He 
then  captured  Christiansburg,  Taylorsville  and  Martins- 
ville, and  having  united  his  forces  advanced  to  Danhury, 
North  Carolina.  He  then  in  turn  moved  to  Germantown, 
Salem,  Greensboro*,  Danville  and  Salisbury.  From  Salis- 
bury he  sent  detachments  to  Morgantown  and  Asheville. 
At  the  latter  place  General  Gillem,  who  had  taken  chief 
command  a  few  days  before,  was  informed  by  the  enemy 
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of  the  existence  of  a  truce  established  by  Generals  Sher- 
man and  Johnston.  This  information,  though  not  fully 
believed  at  first,  arrested  the  expedition  which  had  wrought 
great  damage  to  the  enemy  in  the  defeat  of  all  oppos- 
ing forces,  and  in  the  destruction  of  railroads,  manu&c- 
tories,  machine-shops,  war-material,  and  cotton. 

General  Wilson's  cavalry  corps  crossed  the  Tennessee 
River  on  the  i8th  of  March,  and  moved  southward  on  the 
22d.  The  corps  at  first  was  divided  into  detachments  on 
various  roads,  to  glean  supplies  from  the  country.  The  first 
important  objective  was  Selma,  and  the  division  com- 
manders, Generals  McCook,  Upton,  and  Long,  under  or- 
ders from  Wilson,  conducted  several  distinct  operations, 
which  utterly  defeated  the  plans  of  General  Forrest,  and 
finally  drove  him  and  his  troops  into  the  fortifications  before 
Selma,  where  Wilson  united  his  forces.  Although  the  de- 
fenses were  strong  and  well  manned,  they  were  stormed 
and  carried,  April  2d.  General  Long,  with  fifteen  hundred 
men,  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
for  several  hundred  yards,  and  leaping  over  deep  wide 
ditches  and  high  parapets,  dislodged  the  enemy  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  assaults  of  the  war. 

Ten  clays  after  the  capture  of  Selma,  Wilson  received  the 
surrender  of  Montgomery,  the  first  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  objects  for  this  expedition,  specified  by  General 
Grant,  had  then  been  attained. 

On  that  day  and  the  next,  the  corps  moved  towards 
Macon.  On  the  20th,  when  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  citv, 
Colonel  Minty,  commandin<^  the  Second  division  in  room 
of  General  Loni^  wounded  at  Selma,  met  a  flag  of  truce, 
borne  by  General  Robertson,  who  also  bore  a  message  from 
General  Cobb  addressed  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
United  States  forces.  Minty  forwarded  this  message  to 
General  Wilson,  and  dashed  into  Macon.  Upon  receiving 
information  that  a  general  truce  had  been  proclaimed  by 
General    Sherman,   Wilson  had  decided  to  halt  his  com- 
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mand  at  the  defenses  of  Macon,  and  then  act  with  delibera- 
tion, in  respect  to  the  announcement  made  through  the 
enemy.  However,  before  he  could  overtake  his  foremost 
troops,  or  reach  their  commander  by  an  order  sent  by  a 
staff  officer,  the  city  had  been  surrendered  to  Colonel 
White  of  Minty's  division. 

The  two  western  cavalry  expeditions  were  arrested  ;  one 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  in  Georgia,  by  advices  of 
a  general  armistice,  received  through  the  enemy.  The  Con- 
federate officers  at  Macon,  including  General  Howell  Cobb, 
protested  against  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Wilson  was  a  viola- 
tion of  an  armistice.  But  General  Wilson  decided  that  he 
would  hold  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  since  he  could  not 
acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  an  arrangement  made 
outside  the  limits  of  the  military  division,  when  his  only 
information  concerning  the  alleged  armistice  had  been  com- 
municated by  the  enemy. 

The  problem,  which  embarrassed  the  generals  of  cavalry 
in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  threw  also  upon  General 
Thomas  a  most  intricate  problem.  By  Sherman's  order 
Thomas  was  in  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  "  not  absolutely  in  the  presence 
of  the  general-in-chief."  There  was  at  first  room  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  an  armistice  that  was  binding  upon  himself 
and  the  troops  under  his  command.  It  was  not  foreign  to 
the  precedents  of  war  for  an  enemy  to  use  deception  to 
arrest  operations  that  could  not  be  withstood,  but  it  had  not 
been  customary  in  war  to  communicate  orders  of  such  im- 
portance through  an  enemy.  General  Thomas  desired  to 
recognize  fully  the  authority  of  General  Sherman,  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  willing  to  trust  to  the  enemy  as 
a  channel  for  the  communication  of  Sherman's  orders. 
H«  was,  however,  relieved  from  this  dilemma  before  his 
own  action  was  imperative,  by  the  official  announcement 
from  Washington  that  the  convention  to  which  Generals 
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Sherman  and  Johnston  were  parties  had  been  annulled,  an<i 
that  offensive  operations  should  be  immediately  resumed. 

The  surrender  of  all  the  regular  Confederate  forces,  east 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  soon  followed  the  renexval  o^ 
hostilities;  and  on  the  7th  of  May  General  Taylor  surren- 
dered to  General  Canby,  all  those  between  that  river  ancJ 
the  Mississippi. 

The  questions  proposed  to  Mr.  Stanton  by  General 
Thomas,  show  how  careful  he  was  to  avoid  all  mistakes: 
"  Was  the  arrangement  between  Generals  Sherman  and 
Johnston  the  same  as  that  between  Generals  Grant  ami 
Lee  ?  I  have  by  authority  offered  General  Grant's  terms  to 
D.  Taylor,  and  to  the  commanding  general  in  Northern 
Georgia.  Guerrilla  bands  also  desire  to  surrender.  Am  I 
authorized  to  grant  tliem  any  terms?" 

General  Thomas  had  anticipated  General  Grant  by  a 
month  in  prescribing  this  service  for  his  cavalry,  believing 
that  under  the  circumstances,  Wilson's  corps  could  do  all 
that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  aggression  in  Alabama. 
In  this  he  was  right,  as  was  illustrated  by  Wilson's  un- 
interrupted success  from  Eastport  to  Montgomery.  The 
resultant  loss  to  the  enemy,  in  war-material  and  cotton,  was 
immense. 

Beyond  Selma,  General  Wilson  acted  as  an  independent 
commander,  under  the  wide  discretion  given  him  by 
both  Grant  and  Thomas.  He  chose  Columbus,  Georgia, 
for  his  next  important  objective  after  Mon^omery,  a 
place  of  great  value  to  the  enemy  on  acccunt  of  its  mili- 
tary stores,  railroad  transportation,  gun  boats,  armories, 
arsenals  and  work  shops,  and  was  besides  the  key  to  South- 
ern Georgia.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  was  strongly  fortified  and  held 
by  three  thousand  men,  but  it  was  successfully  stormed, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  by  four  hundred  men  from  Up- 
ton's division,  Colonel  Noble  of  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry 
leading.     This   small   force  dashed  over  bridges  strongly 
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defended,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  fortifications  be- 
yond. •  These  troops,  however,  were  well  supported  by 
other  forces,  in  provision  against  a  probable  repulse.  This 
action  occurred  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  fifty-two  guns  in  posi- 
tion, the  rebel  ram  Jackson,  a  large  number  of  locomotives, 
and  immense  quantities  of  arms,  stores  and  cotton.  The 
same  day  La  Grange  captured  Fort  Tyler,  at  West  Point, 
taking  three  hundred  prisoners,  three  guns,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies. 

Jefferson  Dkvis,  and  several  of  his  prominent  associates, 
were  captured  near  Irwinsville,  Georgia,  May  loth,  by  Colonel 
Pritchard  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  cavalry.  Colonel  Harnden, 
of  the  First  Wisconsin  cavalry,  was  also  near  with  his  regi- 
ment, having  followed  Mr.  Davis'  line  of  flight  for  three 
days.  These  regiments  belonged  to  Wilson's  corps  and 
were  operating  under  his  direct  instructions,  transmitted 
through  their  respective  division  commanders. 

After  the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  cavalry  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi  was  disposed  throughout  the  South  to 
maintain  order  as  against  guerrillas,  and  all  citizens  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  situation. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  six  major-generals  in 
the  Regular  Army,  and  General  Thomas  was  the  junior. 
Learning  from  a  friend  in  Washington,  that  the  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  five  military  divisions,  to  be  com- 
manded respectively  by  the  five  ranking  major-generals, 
while  he  was  to  command  a  department,  he  was  intensely 
indignant,  and  at  once  adopted  measures  to  avert  the  hu- 
miliation if  possible.  At  the  time,  Brigadier-General  John 
F.  Miller  was  commanding  the  post  of  Nashville,  and  as  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  President  Johnson,  he  was 
requested  by  General  Thomas  to  bear  a  message  to  the 
President.  General  Thomas  had  a  map  giving  the  proposed 
boundaries  of  the  military  divisions  and   departments,  and 
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the  names  of  the  generals  to  be  severally  assigned  to  the 
command ;  placing  this  map  in  the  hands  of  General  MiU 
Thomas  said: 

"  I  wish  you  to  take  the  first  train  for  Washington,  an 
tell  President  Johnson  that  during  the  war  I  permitted  th^^ 
National  authorities  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  me ;  they^ 
put   my  juniors   over  me,  and    I  served  under  them ;  th^ 
life  of  the  Nation  was  then  at  stake,  and   it  was  not  then, 
proper  to  press  questions  of  rank,  but  now  that  the  war  i3 
over  and  the  Nation  saved,  I  demand  a  command  suited  to 
my  rank,  or  I  do  not  want  any." 

He  also  commissioned  General  Miller  to  present  to  the 
President  a  list  of  officers  recommended  by  himself  for 
brevet  appointments,  stating  that  in  this  respect  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  had  not  been  treated  as  liberally  as 
other  armies. 

Upon  arrival  in  Washington,  General  Miller  called  upoa 
the  President,  who  then  had  rooms  in  the  Treasury  buildingp. 
and  told  him  that  he  bore  a  message  from  General  Thomas^ 
and  requested  an  audience  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment. The  President  replied  that  he  would  hear  him 
at  once,  and  invited  Miller  to  his  private  room.  When 
they  were  alone  General  Miller  delivered  his  message,  pre- 
sented the  map  and  said  ;  "  General  Thomas  has  not  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  any  part  of  the  country,  but  as 
he  served  durincf  the  war  in  the  States  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Alleghenies,  I  would  suggest  that 
his  command  should  embrace  some  of  these  States."  The 
President  said  in  reply :  "  You  know  my  appreciation  of 
General  Thomas  ;"  and  after  considering  the  matter,  State 
by  State,  he  drew  a  line  with  his  pencil  along  the  outer 
boundaries  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama^ 
and  Georgia,  said :  '*  That  is  the  military  division  for 
General  Thomas,"  and  placing  the  point  of  his  pencil  on 
Nashville,  added  :  ''  There  are  his  headquarters." 

These  five  States  were  then  embraced   in  the   Militar)' 
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Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent necessitated  the  assignment  of  General  Sherman  to  a 
command  in  another  section  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  General  Thomas  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Stanton  complimented  him  upon 
his  eminent  services  during  the  war,  and  said  :  "  I  have 
always  had  great  confidence  in  you."  Thomas  replied; 
'*  Mr.  Stanton,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  make  this  statement. 
I  have  not  been  treated  as  if  you  had  confidence  in  me." 
Mr.  Stanton  having  reiterated  his  declaration,  Thomas 
replied : 

"  I  must  accept  your  assertion  but  will  say,  nevertheless, 
that  I  have  not  been  treated  by  the  authorities,  as  though 
they  had  confidence  in  me." 

These  declarations  of  General  Thomas  plainly  manifested 
that  he  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional authorities,  although  he  had  been  silent  during 
the  war,  except  in  his  self-assertive  letters  to  Generals 
Mitchcl  and  Sherman  in  1861,  and  to  General  Halleck 
in  1862.  These  letters  and  his  claim  for  appropriate 
recognition  at  the  close  of  the  war  show  that  he  was  as 
sensitive  as  other  generals,  although  his  patriotism  re- 
strained him  from  the  ordinary  revelation  of  outraged  feel- 
ing during  the  war. 
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By  direction  of  the  President,  January  17th,  1865,  tfie 
Department  of  the  Ohio  was  united  witli  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  which  embraced  such  parts  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  as  were  held  by  the 
troops  of  General  Thomas'  command. 

General  Thomas  at  once  gave  earnest  attention  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  people  of  his  department.  There 
was  social  and  political  chaos,  and  destitution  was  al- 
most universal.  That  he  might  uSe  his  authority  to  the 
best  advantage,  he  requested  permission  through  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to  make  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  policy  which  he  desired  to  adopt 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  29,  1865. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

Your  despatch  announcing  the  surrender  of  Johnston  has  been 
received.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  North  Mississippi,  North 
Alabama,  North  Georgia,  and  Western  North  Carolina,  is  deplora- 
ble. With  the  view  of  restoring  confidence  and  a  return  to  law  1 
respectfully  request  that  Major-General  Steedman  may  be  permitted 
to  go  to  Washington  to  explain  the  policy  I  should  like  to  adopt  for 
the  government  of  those  sections  until  the  civil  authorities  can  be 
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established  on  a  permanent  basis.  I  desire  to  send  General  Steed- 
man  because  he  fully  understands  my  views,  and  can  explain  the 
present  condition  of  the  region  referred  to  completely. 

G.  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General. 

This  despatch  emphasized  his  advice  to  Governor  John- 
son and  manifested  his  strong  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  socialtorder  and  the  consequent  abridgment  of  the  mili- 
tary power. 

In  June,  1865,  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  was 
discontinued,  and  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee 
was  organized.  General  Thomas  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand by  the  following  order  of  the  President : 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  June  7,  1865. 
Major-General  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Commanding,  etc. 

General : 

By  order  of  the  President  you  have  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee,  embracing  the  De- 
partment of  Kentucky,  department  of  Tennessee,  department  of 
Georgia,  department  of  Alabama  and  Department  of  Florida ;  head- 
quarters at  Nashville. 

The  Department  of  Kentucky  embraces  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
Major-General  Palmer,  commanding ;  headquarters  at  Louisville. 

The  Department  of  the  Tennessee  embraces  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, Major-General  Stoneman  to  command ;  headquarters  at  Knox- 
ville. 

The  Department  of  Georgia  embraces  the  State  of  Georgia,  Major- 
General  Steedman  to  command ;  headquarters  at  Augusta. 

The  Department  of  Alabama  embraces  the  State  of  Alabama, 
Major-General  C.  R.  Woods  to  command  ;  headquarters  at  Mobile. 

Hie  Department  of  Florida  embraces  the  State  of  Florida  and 
Key  West,  Major-General  A.  A.  Humphreys  to  command ;  head- 
quarters at  Tallahassee. 

You  will  at  your  earliest  convenience  proceed  to  take  command 
of  your  military  division. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Later,  the  Department  of  Mississippi  was  added  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  This  was  probably  done  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  inquiry  made  in  the  following  despatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  War: 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  22, 186$. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

Having  completed  all  necessary  arrangements  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  I  have  .published 
my  order  assuming  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennes- 
see. Official  papers  referring  to  railroads  in  the  State  and  Depait* 
ment  of  Mississippi  have  been  sent  to  me  from  your  office  for  action. 
I  am  led  to  believe  that,  although  in  your  official  letters  to  me  of 
June  7th  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  not  included  in  my  command, 
it  was  an  oversight  Please  inform  me  if  you  intended  to  include 
Mississippi  in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee. 

G.  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General. 

By  General  Order  No.  118,  War  Department,  the  De- 
partments of  Mississippi  and  Florida  were  assigned  to  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Gulf,  commanded  by  General 
Sheridan,  and  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee  was 
made  to  include  the  Departments  of  Tennessee,  Kentuclcy, 
Georgia  and  Alabama;  but  Mississippi  was  again  added 
October  7th,  1 865,  by  General  Order  No.  142,  War  De- 
partment. As  finally  organized  the  division  was  divided 
into  three  departments,  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
embracing  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Major-General  George 
Stoneman  commanding  ;  Department  of  the  South  com- 
prising Georgia  and  Alabama,  Brevet  Major-General 
Charles  R.  Woods  commanding ;  and  Department  of  Mis- 
sissippi,   Major-General    Henr>'   W.  Slocum   commanding. 

The  administration  of  military  affairs  in  so  many  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  connected  General  Thomas 
very  intimately  with  the  measures  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, for  their  reconstruction. 

While  President  Johnson  was  devising  a  general  policy 
he   sent   South    on   tours   of    inspection    Generals    Grant, 
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Thomas  and  Schurz,  directing  them  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments and  purposes  of  the  people.  General  Thomas  re- 
ported as  follows : 

NashvillEp  Tbnn.,  December  12,  1865. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  : 

I  reached  here  night  before  last.  Have  during  my  trip  visited 
Vicksburg,  Jackson,  and  Meridian,  Miss. ;  Mobile,  Montgomery, 
Selma,  and  West  Point,  Ala. ;  Atlanta,  Kingston,  and  Dalton,  Ga. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  restore  the  rebel 
States  to  their  old  relations  and  functions,  but  many  of  the  people 
are  unfriendly  to  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  and  to  those  who 
have  continued  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
South.  The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  adjourned  without  ratifying 
the  Constitutional  Amendment.  Suspicion  is,  that  the  second  clause, 
if  ratified,  will  empower  Congress  to  interfere  in  the  international 
legislation  of  the  several  Southern  States  affecting  the  social  and 
political  status  of  negroes.  I  found  Governor  Humphreys  disposed 
to  acquiesce  promptly  in  the  decision  of  the  President  to  continue 
Governor  Sharkey  as  Provisional  Governor,  but  both  feared  that  a 
public  announcement  of  such  a  decision  after  he  (Humphreys)  had 
been  inaugurated  would  be  very  disastrous  to  the  effort  to  reconstruct 
the  State.  I  therefore  advised  that  they  and  General  Wood,  who 
was  also  present  at  the  interview,  have  a  complete  understanding  of 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  President ; — I  then  explained 
what  I  believed  his  policy  to  be,  in  general  terms,  stating  it  as  nearly 
as  I  could  remember,  in  the  words  of  his  replies  to  the  delegations 
from  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  States,  who  had  called  on 
him'; — and  coSperate  cordially  together  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
This  advice  seemed  to  be  well  received  by  both  Governors.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  there  will  be  no  further  trouble.  I  believe  that  the 
recognition  of  Governor  Humphreys  as  Provisional  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi would  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  in  relieving  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  final  reconstruction  and  recognition. 
The  people  of  Alabama  are  either  more  practical  or  more  loyal  than 
the  Mississippians.  The  Legislature  is  a  dignified  body,  and  seems 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency  and  to  act  on  the  various  questions  pre- 
sented fully,  and  seems  sincerely  desirous  of  .the  reconstruction  of 
the  Senate  in  complete  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  President. 
The  Governor  elect  (Patten)  will  not  consent  to  be  inaugurated  until 
he  can  be  recognized  by  the  President.  I  did  not  visit  Milledgeville, 
as  the  President  did  not  express  a  desire  that  I  should.  I  believe, 
also,  had  I  gone,  my  visit  would  have  caused  as  much  uneasiness  in 

the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia.a9/n>:  vjsjt^to. 
26 
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Jackson  did  in  Mississippi.  The  last  symptom  of  open  rebeltioQ  in 
Alabama  is  exhibited  by  the  self-styled  Bishop  of  Alabama  and  the 
women.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  the  bishop's  case  in  a  few  days. 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General. 

In  this  report,  as  in  his  subsequent  utterances,  General 
Thomas  was  exceedingly  fair  and  candid,  giving  a  truthful 
representation  of  affairs  as  they  came  under  his  observa- 
tion without  reference  to  their  relation  to  a  defined  policy. 

During  January  and  February,  1866,  General  Thomas 
was  repeatedly  called  before  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Reconstruction  to  testify  concerning  "  the  condition  of 
the  States  which  formed  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of 
America." 

The  following  passages  from  his  testimony  are  quoted 
from  the  report  of  that  Committee. 

EXAMINATION   BY   MR.    BOUTWELL. 

Question. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  now  in  the  three  States  you 
have  described  (Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia),  with  reference 
to  the  Government,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind  soon  after  Lee's  surrender? 

Answer. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  give  a  decided  answer  to 
that  question,  because  the  reports  I  received  soon  after  Lee*s  surren- 
der were  generally  from  persons  who  traveled  hurriedly  through  that 
section  of  the  country.  I  think  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  were  disposed  to  look  on  the  most  favorable  side,  immediately 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacv.  and 
perhaps  they  did  not  investigate  as  closely  as  persons  would  at  the 
present  time.  The  universal  report  made  to  me  by  persons  traveling 
through  those  States  at  that  time  was  to  the  effect  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  very  happy  at  the  downfall  of  the  rebellion,  and  at 
their  prospect  of  soon  getting  again  under  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  LInited  States. 

Question. 

Do  you  know  anything,  from  information  or  report,  of  secret  or- 
ganizations in  the  South, said  to  be  hostile  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ? 
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Answer. 

I  have  received  several  communications  to  that  efTect;  but 
the  persons  who  have  given  me  this  information  have  desired  that 
their  names  should  not  be  mentioned,  and  as  yet  no  direct  accusa* 
tions  have  been  made  in  regard  to  any  one  person,  or  any  class  of 
persons.  There  have  been  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  The  persons  communicating  with  me  are  reliable  and  truth- 
ful, and  I  believe  their  statements  are  correct  in  the  main.  But  how 
far  this  dissatisfaction  extends,  I  am  not  as  yet  able  to  say.  It  does 
emft  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  am  taking  measures  to  obtain  as  much 
information  on  the  subject  as  I  can. 

Question. 
To  what  States  does  this  information  relate  ? 

Answer. 

It  relates  to  all  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  I  think  there  is  no 
real  danger  to  be  apprehended,  because  the  military  authority  and 
power  of  the  Government  is  not  only  feared  in  those  States,  but  I 
think  it  is  ample  to  put  down  any  serious  demonstration. 

Question. 

Is  this  information  from  different  sources,  each  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  ? 

Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Question. 

So  far  as  you  are  informed,  what  are  the  nature  and  objects  of 
this  organization  ? 

Answer. 

To  embarrass  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  proper 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  by  endeavoring  or  mak- 
ing strong  efforts  to  gain  very  important  concessions  to  the  people  of 
the  South;  if  pK>ssible,  to  repudiate  the  National  debt  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion,  or  to  gain  such  an  ascendency  in  Congress 
as  to  make  provision  for  the  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  rebel  Government.  Also,  in  case  the  United  States 
Government  can  be  involved  in  a  foreign  war,  to  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  take  advantage  of  the  first  that  occurs  to  strike  for  the 
independence  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

Question. 

Do  you  know  of  any  persons  of  influence  being  implicated  in 
this  movement? 
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Answer. 

A*  yet  I  have  not  ascertained  that  any  persons  of  influence' 
are  impticaied  in  it.  and  I  will  further  atntc  in  JuMke  to  the  people 
of  the  South,  that  1  know  of  many  men  who  were  prominent  ir» 
Ihc  rebel  army,  who  I  believe  are  now  honestly  trying  to  become 
good  citizens  of  Ihe  United  States.  They  have  been  paroled  by  the 
military  authority,  have  applied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  pardon,  and  are  awaiting  his  decision.  They  have  set  them- 
selves to  work  quietly  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  in  some  practice 
and  peaceful  manner,  thereby  setting  a  good  example  to  the  other 
people  of  the  South. 
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You  also  stated  as  a  reason  why,  in  your  opinion,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  ought  to  be  represented  in  Congress,  that  in  case  thai 
•Has  done,  the  rebel  people  there  would  abandon  their  hopes  of  an- 
other outbreak.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  still  en- 
tertain the  opinion,  or  that  any  considerable  portion  of  (hem  do,  thai 
there  may  be  another  outbreak  i  ^^ 

Answer.  ^ 

I  have  received  communications  from  various  penons  in  tte 
South,  that  there  was  an  understanding  among  the  rebels,  and 
perhaps  organizations  formed,  or  forming,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing as  many  advantages  for  themselves  as  possible  ;  and  I  have 
heard  it,  also,  intimated  that  these  men  are  very  anxious,  and  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  war, 
solhal,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer  they  might  turn  aguost 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  again.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
ever  again  attempt  an  outbreak  on  their  own  account,  because  they  all 
admit  that  they  had  a  fair  trial  inthe  late  rebellion,  and  got  thoroughly 
worsted.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  a  universal  disposition 
among  the  rebels  inthe  South  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  its 
administration  if  they  can,  so  as  to  gain  as  many  advantages  ioi 
themselves  as  possible. 

General  Thoinas'  reports  to  the  War  Department  of  a 
later  date  arc  remarkable,  in  showing  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  afTairs  and  of  feeling  in  the  States 
included  in  his  command,  and  of  the  results  to  be  feared  in 
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the  future  from  the  unrestrained  lawlessness  permitted  by 
the  civil  authorities,  after  they  had  become  supreme. 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1868,  he  said: 

The  state  of  society  as  regards  the  non-observance  of  law,  and 
the  want  of  protection  for  life  and  property  has  not  at  all  improved,  and 
in  some  sections  is  decidedly  worse.  I  had  hoped  that  with  the  good 
crops  and  increased  substance  obtained,  the  people  would  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  abstain  from  that  petty 
lawlessness,  so  often  engendered  or  stimulated  by  poverty ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  with  increased  means  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness b  more  actively  exhibited. 

He  then  gave  the  history  of  the  rise  and  the  progress  of 
a  secret  political  organization,  known  as  the  **  Ku-Klux- 
Klan,"  afterwards  fully  developed  in  the  South,  and  adds : 

Well  authenticated  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan  was  primarily  but  a  species  of  organization  without 
settled  plans ;  but  the  peculiar  condition  of  Tennessee,  the  inability, 
unwillingness  and  apathy  of  the  local  authorities,  combined  to  de- 
monstrate that  if  organized  thoroughly,  upon  a  semi-military  basis,  the 
society  could  maintain  itself,  extend  its  power,  and  perform  whatever 
it  sought  to  do,  without  let  or  hindrance,  its  great  purpose  being  to 
establish  a  nucleus  around  which  the  adherents  of  the  late  rebellion, 
active  or  passive,  might  safely  rally,  thus  establishing  a  grand  politi- 
cal society,  the  future  operations  of  which  would  be  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances fast  developing  in  the  then  peculiar  era  of  exciting  public 
events. 

The  report  thus  closes : 

The  controlling  cause  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
department  is  that  the  greatest  efforts  made  by  the  defeated  insurgents 
since  the  close  of  the  war  have  been  to  promulgate  the  idea  that  the 
cause  of  liberty,  justice,  humanity,  equality,  and  all  the  calendar  of 
the  virtues  of  freedom  suffered  violence  and  wrong  when  the  effort 
for  Southern  independence  failed.  This  is,  of  course,  intended  as  a 
species  of  political  cant,  whereby  the  crime  of  treason  might  be 
covered  with  a  counterfeit  varnish  of  patriotism,  so  that  the  precipita- 
tors of  the  rebellion  might  go  down  in  histoty  hand-in-hand  with  the 
defenders  of  the  Government,  thus  wiping  out  with  their  own  hands 
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their  own  stains ;  a  species  of  self-forgiveness  amazing  in  its  efifronte^. 
when  it  is  considered  that  life  and  property, — justly  forfeited  by  tX^^ 
laws  of  the  country,  of  war,  and  of  nations,  through  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Government  and  people, — were  not  exacted  from  them. 

General  Thomas  was  not  at  all  bitter  in  feelings  towards 
those  who  were  active  and  prominent  in  sustaining  the  cause 
of  the  South.  Indeed  he  was  exceedingly  generous  to  such 
as  solicited  his  help  in  their  efforts  to  regain  citizenship,  and 
was  also  very  liberal  when  pecuniary  aid  was  needed.  Soon 
after  the  war,  to  the  surprise  of  a  great  many  people,  he 
and  General  Hood  exchanged  cordial  greetings,  and  break- 
fasted together  at  the  Louisville  Hotel.  He  met  other  pro- 
minent Confederate  generals  with  equal  cordiality,  extend- 
ing to  some  of  them  the  hospitality  of  his  home.  But  he 
declined  all  personal  intercourse  with  those  Southerners 
whose  renewed  loyalty  did  not  survive  the  President's 
pardon  for  treason. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  military  commanders 
were  restrained  in  the  employment  of  their  troops,  except 
when  called  upon  to  act  by  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
This  gave  supremacy  to  civil  law,  but  it  placed  loyal  men  at 
the  mercy  of  officials  who  were  often  influenced  by  a  regard 
for  their  own  popularity,  rather  than  by  desire  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  the  South,  who  had  dared  to  sus- 
tain the  National  cause.  In  his  orders  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  troops  he  was  careful  not  to  transcend  his  au- 
thority, but  in  his  prescribed  sphere  he  was  strict  in  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  and 
was  eager  to  give  legitimate  protection  to  persecuted  loyal- 
ists. As  the  commander  of  a  large  military  division  he  had 
power  to  suppress  an  outbreak  against  the  National  autho- 
rity without  reference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
local  civil  authorities,  but  he  was  restrained  by  orders,  from 
all  interference  with  mere  political  controversies.  Once 
when  there  was  danger  of  violence  as  the  outcome  of  such 
a  controversy  he  asked  for  special  instructions. 

June  19th,  1866,  Governor  Brownlow  issued  a  proclama- 
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tion  convening  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee in  extraordinary  session,  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  abolishing  slavery,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  States,  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  adopted  during  the  first 
session  of  the  39th  Congress.  The  action  of  Congress  and 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  in  ex- 
traordinary session,  produced  intense  excitement  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  loyal  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  loyal  citizens  generally  believed  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made,  by  the  friends  of  slavery  and  the  "  Lost 
Cause,"  to  break  up  the  Legislature  by  force.  From  the 
tone  of  the  newspapers  and  the  communications  made  to 
him,  by  loyal  citizens.  General  Thomas  expected  that  such 
an  effort  would  be  made,  and  regarding  the  refusal  of  mem- 
bers to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  foreshadowing  disorder  and  violence,  he  so  far  entertained 
the  applications  for  troops,  made  by  Governor  Brownlow 
and  the  sergeant-at-arms,  to  arrest  recalcitrant  members, 
that  he  referred  the  matter  to  General  Grant,  and  requested 
instructions.  He  had  been  authorized  to  aid  Governor 
Brownlow  in  conducting  elections  for  members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  State  Legislature  but  he  had  re- 
ceived no  directions  from  Washington  that  warranted  his 
interference  with  the  Legislature  in  session. 

The  formal  application  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  is  sub- 
joined, Governor  Brownlow's  was  not  preserved. 

State  House,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

July  14th,  1866. 
Brig.-Gen.  W.  D.  Whipple,  A.  A.  G., 

General — I   have  the   honor  to  request  that  a   detail  of  fifteen 

men  (soldiers)  be  placed  at  my  disposition  for  the  purpose  of  sending 

for  and  arresting  the  Honorable  H.  H.  Marablc,  member  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  as  per  resolution  passed  by  the  House 

and  order  issued  to  me,  originals  of  both  of  which  are  enclosed. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Heydt, 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  House  of  Representatives.' 

Please  return  enclosed. 


I 
I 
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■  July  14TH,  1S66, 
LieUT.-GEN.  U.  S.  Gkamt,  Washington.  D.  C. : 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  RepresenCaiives  of  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  conduct  themselves  in  very  refracton 
manner,  absenting  themselves  to  prevent  a  quorum,  thus  obsliucltng 
business. 

The  Governor  cannot  manage  them  with  Ihe  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  has  applied  to  me  for  mihtary  assistance.  Shall  I  fumiih 
it?  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

In  compliance  with  the  following  instructions  of  the  Sefe, 
retary  of  War : 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  July  17th.  iM 
LiEirrEN  AST-General  Grant  :— In  reply  to  Major-General  Thomai' 
telegram  of  the  I4lh,  you  wil!  please  instruct  General  Thomas  that  tht 
facts  stated  in  his  telegrams  do  not  warrant  the  interference  o( 
military  authority.  The  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  Nashville  belong  properly  to  Ihe  Stale  authori- 
ties, and  ihc  duty  of  the  United  Slates  forces  is  not  to  interfere  in  any 
controversy  between  the  political  authorities  of  the  Stale ;  and  General 
Thomas  wil!  strictly  abstain  from  any  interference  between  them. 
Yours  truly,  EDWIN  M.  Stantos, 

Secretary  cf  War, 

General  Grant  replied  as  follows  : 

July  i8th,  1866, 
Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Nashville.  Tenn. : 

The  facts  slated  in  your  despatch  of  the  fourteenth,  do  not 
warrant  the  interference  of  military  authority. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut  Gen'l. 

Thus  instructed.  General  Thomas  replied  to  Mr,  Heydt; 

Headquarters,  Mil.  Div.  of  the  Tennessee. 

"  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  19th,  1S66, 
William  Heydt,  Esq.,  Sei^eant-at-Arms. 

House  of  Representatives,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 
Sir :— I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Major-General  com- 
manding, to  inform  you  that  your  application  for  a  detail  of  soldien 
to  assist  you  in  arresting  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  referred  by  Major-General  Thomas  to  Lieutenant-Geneml 
.Grant,  commanding  armies  of  the  United  Slates,  and  it  has  been  by 
him  directed  that  the  case  will  not  warrant  the  interference  of  the 
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military  authority.    Please  find  enclosed  your  orders,  which  you  re- 
quired to  be  returned. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 

Geo.  W.  Howard, 

Ass't  Adj't  Gen. 

Late  in  1865  General  Thomas  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere with  ecclesiastical  aflairs  in  his  military  division. 
Bishop  Wilmer,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Alabama,  advised  his  clergy  to  omit  the  prescribed 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Compliance 
on  their  part  called  forth  an  order  from  Major-General  Chas. 
R.  Woods,  commanding  the  Department  of  Alabama,  for- 
bidding them  to  preach  or  perform  divine  service,  and 
closing  their  places  of  worship  until  such  time  as  the  bishop 
and  they  should  "  show  a  sincere  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  give  evidence 
of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  by  ofTering  to  resume  the 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in 
civil  authority,  and  taking  the  amnesty  oath  prescribed  by 
the  President." 

This  order  was  authorized  by  General  Thomas.  By  the 
following  order  the  imposed  restrictions  were  removed : 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee, 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  Dec.  22d,  1865. 
General  Orders,  ) 

No.  40.  )  ^ 

Armed  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  having 
been  put  down,  the  President,  on  the  29th  day  of  May  last,  issued  his 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty,  declaring  that  armed  resistance  having 
ceased  in  all  quarters,  he  invited  those  lately  in  rebellion  to  recon- 
struct and  restore  civil  authority,  thus  proclaiming  the  magnanimity 
of  our  Government  towards  all,  no  matter  hpw  criminal  or  how  de- 
serving of  punishment.  Alarmed  at  this  imminent  and  impending 
peril  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  all  his  heart  and 
mind,  and  desiring  to  check,  if  possible,  the  spread  of  popular  appro- 
bation and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  magnanimous  policy  of  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  people  of  the  United  States  back 
to  their  former  friendly  and  national  relations  one  with  another,  an 
individual*  styling  himself  Bishop  of  Alabama,  forgetting  his  mission 
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to  preacb  peace  on  earth  and  Rood  will  towards  man,  and  being  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit  which  through  temptalion  beguiled  the 
mother  of  men  to  ihe  commission  of  the  first  sin — thereby  entailing 
eternal  toil  and  trouble  on  earth— issued,  from  behind  the  shield  of 
his  office,  his  manifeslo  of  the  20th  of  June  last,  to  the  clergy'  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Alabama,  directing  them  lo  omit  the  usual  and 
custornary  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  others 
in  authority,  until  the  troops  of  the  United  Slates  had  been  removed 
from  the  limits  of  Alabama;  cunningly  justifying  this  treasonable 
course,  by  plausibly  presenting  to  the  minds  of  the  pieople  that  civil 
authority  not  having  yet  been  restored  in  Alabama  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  the  use  of  said  prayer,  as  such  prayer  was  intended  for 
the  civil  authority  alone,  and  as  the  military  was  the  only  authority 
in  Alabama,  it  was  manifestly  improper  to  pray  for  the  continuance 
of  military  rule.  This  man,  in  his  position  of  a  teacher  of  religion, 
charity,  and  good  fellowship  with  his  brothers ;  whose  paramount 
duly  as  such  should  have  been  characlerixed  by  frankness  and  free- 
dom from  all  cunning,  thus  took  advantage  of  the  sanctity  of  his  posi- 
tion, lo  mislead  the  minds  of  those  who  naturally  regarded  hirn  as  a 
teacher  in  whom  they  could  trust,  and  attempted  to  lead  them  back 
into  the  labyrinths  of  treason.  For  this  covert  and  cunning  act  he 
was  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  citizunship,  in  so  far  as  the  right  to 
officiate  as  a  minister  of  the  Cospel.  because  it  was  evident  he  cotild 
not  be  trusted  to  officiate  and  confine  his  teachings  to  matters  of  re- 
ligion alone — in  fact  that  religious  matters  were  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration in  his  mind,  he  having  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  sub- 
vert the  church  to  the  juslificalion  and  dissemination  of  his  treasona- 
ble sentiments.  As  it  is,  however,  manifest  that  so  far  from  enter- 
taining the  same  political  views  as  Bishop  Wilmer,  the  people  of 
Alabama  arc  honestly  eni%avoring  to  restore  the  civil  authority  in 
that  State,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  repudiate  their  acts  of  hostility  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  have  accepted  with  a  loyal  and  becoming  spirit 
the  magnanimous  terms  offered  them  by  the  President ;  therefore  the 
restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Ala- 
bama are  hereby  removed,  and  Bishop  Wilmer  is  left  to  that  re- 
morse of  conscience  consequent  to  the  exposure  and  failure  of  the 
diabolical  schemes  of  designing  and  corrupt  minds. 
By  command  of  Major-Gengral  Thomas: 

Wm.  D.  Whipple, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Caldwell, 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  who  for  taking 
in  good  &ith  the  amnesty  oath,  and  preaching  sermons 
setting  forth  the  rectitude  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  portraying  the  abuses  of  slavery 
by  the  Southern  people,  was  required  to  give  up  his  pastoral 
charge  and  vacate  the  parsonage,  at  Newnan,  Georgia. 
The  order  and  letters,  in  relation  to  this  case,  follow: 

• 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  13,  1865. 
Special  Orders,  } 
No.  79.  I 

13.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Caldwell,  a  loyal  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  having  forwarded  to  these  headquarters 
complaint  against  John  B.  McGeehee,  presiding  elder  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Church  South,  and  other  disloyal  persons,  for  ill  treat- 
ment and  persecution  received  from  them,  an  investigation  of  the 
case  has  developed  the  following  facts : 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Caldwell,  pastor  in  charge  of  Newnan 
and  Palmetto  Station,  in  the  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  duly  and  lawfully  appointed  to  take 
charge  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  that  Church. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  McGeehee,  presiding  elder,  contrary  to,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church,  has  ordered  and 
required  him  to  give  up  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  churches,  to  turn 
his  family  out  of  the  church  parsonage,  because  he  (Caldwell)  did 
on  the  nth  day  June.  1865,  preach  a  sermon  at  Newnan,  therein 
setting  forth  the  abuses  of  the  institution  of  Slavery  and  advising 
the  citizens  to  accept  the  amnesty  proclamation  offered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  become  good  and  loyal  citizens. 

It  further  appears  that  Presiding  Elder  McGeehee  ordered  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kimble,  a  returned  rebel  chaplain,  to  take  pastoral  charge 
of  Caldwell's  churches  and  ordered  Caldwell  to  Haroldson,  Missouri, 
a  place  in  a  remote  and  obscure  part  of  the  La  Grange  district,  where 
he  would  have  a  very  limited  sphere  of  usefulness  and  no  means 
whatever  of  supporting  his  family. 

It  is  accordingly  ordered  by  the  Major-General  commanding  that 
the  Reverend  John  B.  Caldwell  be  immediately  re-instated  in  posses- 
sion of  the  churches  of  Newnan  and  Palmetto  Station,  and  that  he  be 
upheld  therein  by  the  United  States  authorities  of  the  district  of 
Atlanta,  and  also  that  his  family  be  protected  in  the  quiet  possession 
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of  the  church  pa.rson3ge,  until  the  expiration  of   the  regular  lena 
for  «hich  he  was  appointed  to  officiate  in  those  churches. 

If  the  Rev.  J.  C.  McGechee,  presiding  elder,  or  the  Rev.  Mt. 
Kimble  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  order 
or  to  interfere  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwcl!  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  in  his  proper  churches,  they  will  be  placed  in  ancsi. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen'l  Thomas, 

Geo.  W.  Howard, 

Ass'l-Adji.  Genl 

Newman,  Ga.,  Nov.  gth,  1865. 
To  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas, 

Commanding  District  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
General: 

I  regret  exceedingly  the  necessity  of  again  troubling  you  with 
my  casci  but  my  presiding  elder  has  made  a  charge  against  mc.io 
be  tried  by  the  Georgia  Conference,  which  meets  in  Macon,  Georgia, 
on  the  1 5ih  inst. 

His  charge  is  immorality,  and  the  following  is  specification  No,i: 
"Thai  in  seeking  the  Special  Military  Order  No.  79,  the  Rev.  J.H. 
Caldwell  deceived  the  Federal  Authorities  as  to  his  antecedents." 

What  I  wish  now  is,  if  agreeable  to  you.  to  send  me  a  brief  nole 
certifying  that  I  did  not  deceive  you  as  to  my  antecedent*.  Thai  I 
told  you  when  I  first  applied  to  you  for  protection,  that  I  was  a  rebel 
during  the  war,  and  had  said  hard  things,  and  I  think  1  alluded  10 
some  of  those  things  in  a  printed  Fast  day  sermon,  a  copy  of  which 
my  presiding  elder  sent  you. 

There  is  a  deep  and  wide-spread  prejudice  and  persecution  of 
me  amongst  the  preachers  of  the  Conference,  on  account  of  thit 
order.  Yet  if  it  was  to  do  over,  I  would  be  constrained  again  to 
apply  for  protection,  as  I  did. 

Just  as  I  expected,  the  presiding  elder,  has  in  all  his  charges 
and  specifications,  suppressed  all  reference  to  the  sermon  on  slavery, 
and  just  as  I  anticipated,  has  charged  me  with  disobedience  in  not 
going  to  Haroldson,  Missouri,  to  which  he  assigned  me. 

There  never  was  any  difficulty,  or  any  complaint  aghast  m«, 
until  I  preached  the  sermon  agninst  (he  abuses  of  slavery.  I  wis 
the  first  preacher,  in  the  State,  to  recommend  the  citizens  to  accept 
the  Amnesty.     I  did  it  for  myself  and  recommended  it  to  them. 

The  persecution  all  grew  out  of  that  sermon,  and  it  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  my  presiding  elder,  and  others,  to  revive  the  dd 
despotism  of  public  opinion,  to  suppress  free  rpeech  upon  this  sub- 
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jcd.  They  know  that  they  cannot  do  it  directly,  hence  they  resort 
to  side  issues  to  inflame  prejudices,  and  deter  others  from  following 
my  example.  Such  orders,  as  No.  79,  are  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  liberty,  until  a  different  public  sentiment  shall  obtain  in  the 
South. 

I  stand  then,  or  fall,  General,  upon  this  single  principle — the 
right  of  free  speech.  Let  them  assail  and  persecute  me,  as  they  may, 
thb  is  my  principle — on  this  ground,  and  this  only ~  I  invoke  and  be- 
seech the  authorities  of  my  country  to  protect  and  uphold  me. 

If  you  would  say  in  your  note  to  me,  that  for  this  purpose  alone, 
the  application  was  made  to  you,  and  for  this  purpose  the  order  was 
granted,  it  would  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good  before  my  Conference. 

With  profound  esteem,  believe  me,  General,  your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 

John  H.  Caldwell. 

Please  address  the  note  directed  to  me»  at  Macon,  Georgia,  as  I 

shall  start  there  before  it  could  reach  me  here.  J.  H.  C. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  18,  1865. 
Rev.  John  H.  Caldwell, 

Macon,  Ga. 
Sir: 

The!  Major-General  commanding  directs  me  to  acknowledge 
your  communication  of  November  9th,  and  in  reply  to  state  that,  in 
your  former  communication  to  him,  you  made  a  full  and  free  state- 
ment of  your  antecedents,  and  an  impartial  account  of  the  facts, 
connected  with  the  attempt  to  dispossess  you  of  your  pastoral  charge. 

He  was  not  in  any  way  deceived,  or  misled,  in  his  action  on  the 

subject. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  D.  Whipple, 

Brig.-Genl.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Thomas  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  aflfairs,  in 
the  cases  mentioned,  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  civil 
courts  have  since  entertained  suits, — the  violation  of  canoni- 
cal law  or  of  established  usages, — and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  violation  in  these  cases  was  induced  by 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
those  who  loyally  sustained  it.  The  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Alabama  and  the  clergy  of  that  State  violated   a   usage 
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established  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
the  presiding  eider  overstepped  the  prerogatives  of  his  office. 

In  anticipation  of  the  assignment  of  General  Thomas  to 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee  adopted  the  following  Joint 
Resolutions,  June  12th,  1865  : 

Whereas,  the  pleasing  intelligence  has  reached  us,  that  the  dh- 
tingiiished  soldier  and  commander,  Major-Geoeral  G.  H.  Thotnu, 
has  been  assigned  to  this  military  division : 

Reiolved,  by  Ihe  Central  Assembly  0/  tie  State  of  Tenntssii. 
That  wc  do  most  heartily  congratulate  our  citizens  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  model  soldier,  piossessing  as  we  do  Ihe  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  judgment,  and  believing  that  under  bis 
rule,  early  peace  and  quiet  and  Unionism  will  prevail  in  every  section 
of  our  State. 

Resolved,  further :  That  we  tender  in  the  President  and  War  De- 
partment, our  special  thanks  for  their  assignment  of  General  Thomia 
aver  this  military  division,  and,  with  his  consent,  wc  propose  to  adopt 
him  as  a  Tenoesseean.  General  Thomas  having  endeared  himself  10 
us,  both  by  distinguished  services,  and  by  many  acts  of  noble  and 
s  kindness. 


General  Thomas  in  the  following  letter  accepted  the  ten- 
der of  citizenship: 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  CinfBERLAND, 

Nashville,  June  38,  1S65. 
Hon.  a.  J.  Fletcher, 

Secretary  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee, 
Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
Joint  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
conferring  on  me  the  distinguished  honor  of  adopting  me  as  a  citiien 
of  the  Slate-  For  this  magnanimous  and  courteous  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  words  cannot  express  my  profound  appreciation. 

"With  the  sincere  hope  that  theirpatrioticelTortsmayinspiTepublic 
conHdence  and  restore  the  Slate  to  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  ob't  serv't, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Major-Genl.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  estate  of  General  Thomas  was  settled  under  the  laws 
of  Tennessee,  to  the  advantage  of  Mrs.  Thomas  who  alone 
deserved  to  inherit  his  property. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1865,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
That  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  their  own  name  and  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  be  presented  to 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  un- 
der his  command,  for  (lis  wise  and  spirited,  and  their  brave  and 
patriotic  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  defense  of  the  capital 
of  the  State,in  December,  1864,  and  that  a  gold  medal  be  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  and  decisive  event,  and  be  presented 
to  him. 

That  the  medal  exhibit  on  the  one  side,  a  head  of  Major-Generai 
Thomas  in  profile,  with  inscription  around  it,  "  To  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas,  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,''  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  capitol  and  other  appropriate  inscriptions.  ^ 

That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  cause  and  procure 
the  gold  medal  to  be  struck  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  to  Major-General  Thomas,  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  in 
the  name  of  this  General  Assembly,  and  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  procured  in  obedience  to 
the  foregoing  resolutions  was  iascribed — "  I  will  hold  the 
town  till  we  starve." 

The  medal  was  presented  to  General  Thomas,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Nashville,  December  15  th,  1866. 

In  presenting  the  medal  Governor  Brownlow  spoke  as 
follows : 

The  pleasant  dnty  devolves  on  me,  of  presenting  to  yQu  on  this 
interesting  occasion  the  elegant  gold  medal  voted  to  you  something 
like  a  year  ago,  fey  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  whose  mem- 
bers— Senators  and  Representatives — now  surround  you.  And  al- 
though this  medal  is  the  finest  article  of  the  kind  yet  executed  In 
America,  its  value  to  you  does  not  consist  in  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  it  contains,  nor  yet,  in  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the 
artist,  bmt  ia  the  motives  which  prompted  the  gift,  and  .the  paXriotic 
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source  it  orl^natei  from.  It  ts  intended  to  express  Ihe  ^ligh  regaidin 
which  you  are  held  by  a  loyal  Tennessee  legislature,  as  a  nulilaty 
chieftain,  a  tried  and  devoted  patriot,  and  a  modest  unassuming 
gentleman. 

General,  in  no  spirit  of  flattery,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  ibii 
in  the  great  struggle  of  four  years,  which  recently  convulsed  (he  Na- 
tion, of  all  military  commanders,  you  arc  perhaps  the  only  one  ihil 
never  lost  a  battle,  and  in  the  government  or  armies  and  departments 
never  made  a  mistake. 

There  is  something  very  appropriate  in  the  presentation  of  this 
medal  to-day,  and  in  this  capitol.  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  Two  years  ago  to-day,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  you 
were  engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict  with  the  enemies  of  our  country 
around  this  city :  and  two  years  ago  to-morrow  you  closed  out  that 
conflict,  saving  this  city  from  ruins,  and  sending  the  cohorts  of  tra- 
son  howling  into  Dixie. — "  away  down  South  in  Dixie."  A  portion 
of  the  enemy  remained  to  receive  their  long  lost  rights — the  only 
rights  that  traitors  are  entitled  \a~Funeral  Rights. 

Trusting  that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to  cotnmand  an- 
other army  on  the  ticld  of  carnage,  and  that  you  may  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victories  you  have  contributed  to  achieve.  1 
hand  this  medal  over  to  one  who  will  never  dishonor  it. 

In  reply  General  Thomas  said : 

Governcr  Brownlow,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  HauK  of 
Representatives  of  the  l,cgislature  of  Tennessee : 

Profoundly  sensible  of  the  high  honors  you  have  this  day  con- 
ferred ow  me,  I  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  thank  you  in  apprtj- 
priate  terms.  Be  assured,  however,  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
these  honors,  and  particularly  of  the  compliments  which  you  have 
paid  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  participated  with  me  in  defeating 
the  enemy  two  years  ago  to-day  at  Nashville- 
Some  thirty  years  ago  I  received  my  diploma  at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  soon  after  a  commission  in  the  Army. 

On  receiving  that  commission  I  took  an  oath  to  sustain  the  Con- 
stitution (rf  the  United  States,  and  the  Government,  and  to  obey  all 
officers  of  the  Government  placed  over  me.  I  have  faithfully  endeav- 
ored to  keep  that  oath.  I  did  not  regard  it  so  much  an  oath,  as  a 
solemn  pledge  on  my  part  to  return  the  Government  some  little  ser- 
vice for  the  great  benefit  I  had  received  in  obtaining  my  education 
at  the  Academy, 

While  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  of  myself,  without  fear  of  being 
accused  of  egotism,  I  can,  with  pleasure,  sincerity,  and  pride,  speak 
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of  the  brave  soldiers  and  officers  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  voluntarily  came  forth  from  the  privat6  walks  of  life,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  defense  of  the  Government  established  by 
our  fathers. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure,  on  all  occasions,  to  witness  the  devotion 
of  our  army,  and  I,  to-day,  take  pride  in  saying,  that  no  other 
country  on  earth  ever  produced  such  another  army  as  that  which  as- 
sembled to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

After  relating  the  circumstances,  that  made  the  campaign 
in  Tennessee  possible,  and  briefly  narrating  the  operations 
south  of  Nashville,  General  Thomas  thus  tersely  described 
the  battle  before  that  city : 

On  that  day  (December  15th)  General  Steedman  commenced  the 
battle  on  the  left  and  so  occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
appeared  entirely  to  forget  the  other  portions  of  his  line,  and  con- 
centrated heavily  at  that  point,  evidently  expecting  a  battle  there. 

This  was  expected  in  my  programme,  and  after  General  Steed- 
man  had  opened  the  battle  and  been  engaged  about  half  an  hour, 
the  troops  were  moved  on  their  respective  positions,  and,  almost  like 
men  in  review,  took  post  after  post,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  the 
hills. 

The  next  day,  by  the  skilful  maneuver  of  the  cavalry  comman- 
der, the  enemy's  left  was  entirely  turned  ;  and  then,  by  one  of  the 
most  gallant  assaults  I  have  ever  witnessed,  the  entire  line  of  the 
enemy  was  swept  from  left  to  right.  And  so  ended  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  daring  armies  the  enemy  ever  equipped. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  to-day  of  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  praise  of  those  gallant  men  and  officers 
then  under  my  command. 

On  the  2Sth  of  August,  1866,  by  the  following  resolution, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  authorized 
the  purchase  of  a  portrait  of  General  Thomas. 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  that  the  life-size  portrait  of  Major-General  Geo.  H. 
Thomas,  now  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  by  artist  Geo.  Davy,  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  painted  at  the  urgent  request  of  loyal  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  state  officials,  be  secured  for  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  be  placed  within  the  Capitol  building  in  memory 
and  honor  of  his  fidelity  to  and  services  as  a  soldier  in  defense  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  Government  and  our  in- 
stitutions as  established  by  the  fathers. 
27 
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Section  i,  —  That  the  artist  paint  on  the  portrait  the  badge  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  as  he  may  be  instructed  to  do. 

The  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee  was  discontinued, 
ard  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  created  August  6th, 
1866.  This  department  embraced  the  same  teiritorial  sub- 
divisions, differently  ^designated,  hence  its  establishment  did 
not  diminish  the  command  of  General  Thomas.  It  com- 
prised three  districts  and  four  sub-districts: 

District  of  the  Cumberland,  Major-General  Stoneman 
commanding,  embracing  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  Sub- 
District  of  Kentucky,  Brevet  Major-General  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
commanding;  Sub-District  of  Tennessee,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  commanding  ;  District  of  Missis- 
sippi, Major-Gencra!  Thomas  J.  Wood  commanding;  Dis- 
trict of  the  Chattahoochee,  Brevet  Major-General  Charles 
R.  Woods  commanding,  embracing  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
Sub- District  of  Georgia,  Brevet  Major-Gcncral  Davis 
Tillson  commanding ;  Sub  District  of  Alabama,  Major^ 
General  Wager  Swayne  commanding. 

March  nth,  1867,  General  Thomas  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  Third  Military  District,  but  was  relieved  March 
r5th  at  his  own  request,  and  appointed  to  command  the  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  comprising  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia, 

On  the  1 7th  of  August,  1 867,  General  Thomas  was  ordered 
by  the  President  to  take  command  of  the  Fifth  Militaiy 
District  and  the  department  comprising  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  in  place  of  General  Sheridan,  but  for 
the  reason  given  in  the  following  order,  the  assignment  of 
General  Thomas  was  revoked  and  General  Hancock  was  as- 
signed to  that  command. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,   ]        HEADQUARTERS    OF  THE  ARMY, 

>  ADJUTANT  general's  OFFICE, 

NO.  81.  }  Washington,  August  37,  1867. 

I.— The  following  orders  have  been  received  from  the  President: 
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Executive  Mansion, 
Washington, D.  C,  August  26,  1867. 

Sir:  In  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  health  of 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  as  reported  to  you  in  Surgeon 
Hasson*s  despatch  of  the  21st  instant,  my  order  dated  August  17, 
1867,  is  hereby  modified  so  as  to  assign  Major-General  Winfield  S. 
Hancock  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  created  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  of  the  Military  De- 
partment comprising  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  On  being 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  by 
Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Major-General  Hancock  will  proceed 
directly  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and,  assuming  the  command 
to  which  he  is  hereby  assigned,  will,  when  necessary  to  a  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  exercise  any  and  all  powers  conferred  by  Acts  of 
Congpress  upon  District  Commanders,  and  any  and  all  authority  per- 
taining to  officers  in  command  of  Military  Departments. 

Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  will  at  once  turn  over  his  present 
command  to  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  himself  and  proceeding,  with- 
out delay,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  will  relieve  Major-General 
Hancock  of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri. 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas  will,  until  further  orders,  re- 
main in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Andrew  Johnson. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim. 

n. — In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  will,  on 
receipt  of  this  order,  turn  over  his  present  command  to  Brevet  Major- 
General  Charles  Griffin,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  himself,  and  pro- 
ceed, without  delay,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  will  relieve 
Major-General  Hancock,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri. 

III. — On  being  relieved  by  Major-General  Sheridan,  Major- 
General  Hancock  will  proceed,  without  delay,  to  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, and  assume  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  and  of 
the  Department  composed  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

IV.-xMajor-General  George  H.  Thomas  will  continue  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

By  command  of  General  Grant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  GeneraL 
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His  headquarters  were  at  Nashville  from  October,  1864, 
to  November  ist.  1866,  and  at  Louisville,  from  Novennbet 
1st,  1866,  to  May  15th,  1869. 

On  the  2ist  of  February,  1868,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested the  United  States  Senate  to  confirm  Gencrsl 
Thomas,  as  brevet  lieutenant-general,  and  general  in  the 
army.  It  was  believed  throughout  the  country  that,  had 
this  been  done,  the  President  would  have  displaced  Genetal 
Grant  as  commander-in-chief,  and  assigned  General  Thomas 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  upon  his  highest  brevet  rank. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  belief  01  Thomas,  he  based 
his  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nominations,  and 
his  request  to  the  President  to  recall  them,  on  other 
grounds. 

Louisville,  February  22,  1B68,  a. 30  p.m. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Wade, 

President  United  States  Senate  : 
The  morning  papers,  of  Louisville,  announce,  oRicially  ihal  my 
name  was  yesterday  sent  to  the  Senate  fur  conlirmation  as    brevet 
lieulcnanl-gcneral  and  brevet  genera!. 

For  the  battle  of  Nashville  I  was  appointed  a  major-geDeral  is 
the  United  States  Army.  My  services  since  the  war  do  not  merit  so 
high  a  compliment,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  be  regarded  as  a  compli- 
ment, if  conferred  for  services  during  the  war. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  request  that  the  Senate  will  not  coniinn 
the  nomination. 

Geo.  H,  Thomas, 

MaJor-GeneraL 


The  next  day  he  sent  the  following  despatch  to  President 
Johnson  : 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.,  23,  1868. 
To  THE  President  of  the  United  States  . 

The  Washington  despatches  to  the  Louisville  foumal  oT  yester- 
day, say,  my  name  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  recommended  for 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  general. 

Whilst  sincerely  thanking  you  for  the  proposed  compliment,  I 
earnestly  request  you  to  recall  the  recommendation.  1  have  done 
no  service  since  the  war  to  deserve  so  high  a  compliment,  and  it  tj 
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now  too  late  to  be  regarded  as  a  compliment,  if  conferred  for  services 

during  the  war. 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-CJeneral. 

General  Thomas  was  strongly  solicited  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  186S.  In  speaking  of  this  pres- 
sure to  Colonel  Hough,  he  stated  that  nothing  but  duty  to 
his  country,  at  the  call  of  the  whole  people,  irrespective  of 
party,  could  ever  induce  him  to  make  the  personal  sacrifice 
of  undertaking  the  onerous  duties  of  the  Presidency ;  that  to 
be  a  candidate  of  a  political  party,  and  have  his  personal  and 
£imily  afiairs  pried  into,  and  heralded  before  the  public,  and 
to  be  harassed  and  persecuted  by  politicians  and  office 
seekers,  was  an  ordeal  he  would  not  submit  himself  to, 
under  any  circumstances. 

When  he  was  importuned  a  second  time  to  become  a  can- 
didate, his  friends  assumed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  abide  by 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  he  again  resisted  with  even 
greater  firmness,  declaring : 

"  I  have  maturely  considered  the  subject,  and  am  ex- 
tremely averse  to  permitting  such  a  disposition  to  be  made 
of  me.  As  an  American  citizen  I  have  a  right  to  choose  my 
course  in  life,  when  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  my  country, 
and  as  such,  I  certainly  do  not  choose  to  enter  public  life. 
If  the  American  people  consider  me  entitled  to  one-half  the 
credit  for  my  services  attributed  to  me  in  the  army,  they 
must  accord  to  me  the  full  rights  of  an  American  qitizen, 
and  if  permitted  to  exercise  these  rights,  then  no  one  can  ob- 
ject to  my  preferring  to  remain  an  officer  in  the  army,  to  being 
placed  in  any  other  position  under  the  Government.  I  am  also 
afraid  that  the  military  arm  is  becoming  more  or  less  infected 
with  politics ;  let  us  by  all  means  keep  that  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  free  from  the  taint  of  intrigue  and  party  strife."* 

General  Thomas  gave  expression  to  his  purpose  in  his  replies 
to  the  numerous  letters  written  to  him  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

*  Mantiscript  notes  of  Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  L.  Hough. 
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In  1867  he  wrote: 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  20th,  1867. 
General  J.  Watts  de  Pevster, 

59  £.  2 1st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.,  some  days  ago,  but  have 

not  had  time  to  reply  until  to-day. 

First,  you  must  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  sense  of 

your  kind  appreciation  of  my  services ; 

Second,  1  will  here  state,  and  hope  you  will  report  fopme,  whenever 

you  hear  my  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Presidency  of  the 

United  States,  that  1  never  will  consent  to  being  brought  before  the 

people  as  a  candidate  for  any  office.     I  have  too  much  regard  for 

my  own  self-respect  to  voluntarily  place  myself  in  a  position  where 

my  personal  and  private  character  can  be  assailed  with  impunity  by 

newspaper-men,  and  scurrilous  political  pettifoggers  and  demagogues. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

And  in  1870: 

San  Francisco,  March  8,  1870. 
Mr.  John  Tyler,  Jr., 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  dated  Oct.  27,  1869, 
and  Feb.  i,  1870.  I  did  not  reply  to  the  first  because  it  only  reached 
mc  some  time  after  my  return  to  this  place.  In  reply  to  the  political 
portion  of  the  second,  I  again  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  have 
no  ambition  in  the  direction  of  the  Presidency,  and,  therefore,  shall 
not  allow  my  name  to  go  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  that 
oftice  in  1872,  or  at  any  subsequent  date,  while  there  are  so  many 
able  statesmen  in  political  life  to  be  drawn  upon.  And  is  it  not 
rather  early  to  begin  to  look  for  another  Republican  candidate  for 
the  next  Presidential  term  .•*  Grant  is  still  young,  has  not,  as  yet,  com- 
mitted any  serious  mistake,  and  if  he  continues  steadfast  to  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  his  inaugural,  will  be  entitled  to  the  second  term 
or  at  least  to  the  nomination,  as  an  expression  of  the  approbation  of 
the  party,  for  his  past  services. 

My  life,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  passed  in  the  military 
service.  During  that  time  I  have  acquired  tastes  and  opinions  re- 
specting public  duties  and  responsibilities,  which  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  present  day.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
hope  to  meet  with  such  encouragement  from  the  people  as  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  must  have,  to  assure  a  successful  ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  consequent  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
nation. 

My  services  are  now,  as  they  have  always  been,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  government  in  whatever  military  capacity  I  may  be  con- 
sidered competent  and  worthy  to  fill,  and  will  be  cordially  under- 
taken whenever  called  upon  to  render  them.  All  civil  honors  and 
duties  1  shall  continue  to  decline. 

Respectfully  and  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  was  appropriate  and  in  accord 
with  duty  for  a  man  in  public  life  to  accept  a  reward  from 
his  friends  or  from  citizens  for  public  services.  He  decided 
this  question  in  the  negative,  and  so  positiVely  that  many 
persons  considered  him  over  sensitive.  His  views  are  thus 
reported  by  Colonel  Hough  : 

"  While  fully  appreciating  the  motives  which  induce  these 
kind  offers,  I  contend  that  I  cannot  accept  them  and  be 
wholly  independent.  Whatever  my  services  were,  they 
were  rendered  to  the  country,  and  whatever  reward  for 
these  services  the  government  might  offer  me,  I  could  ac- 
cept freely  without  being  under  obligations  to  any  person  ; 
but  if  I  accept  gifts  from  one  or  more  individual  citizens  who 
owe  me  nothing  more  than  respect  and  esteem,  by  doing  so 
I  place  myself  under  obligations  to  them,  which  I  could  not 
cancel  as  a  private  citizen,  and  would  not  as  a  public  offi- 
cer ;  and  to  hold  myself  wholly  independent,  I  make  it  a 
rule  of  my  life  to  refuse  all  such  offerings." 

When  General  Thomas  first  heard  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  to  present  to  him  as 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  services  during  the  war 
he  promptly  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  gentleman  who 
originated  the  project 

Headquarters,  Deft,  op  the  Cumberland, 

Eastport,  Miss.,  Jan.  17,  1865. 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  : 
Dear  Sir :  From  an  article  I  saw  yesterday  in  the  Louisville  Press* 
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I  am  led  to  bdieve  Ihit,  at  jrour  soggcsttons.  Ibe  citizens  of  Cindn- 
uti  and  LoabtiUe  are  aboat  to  rajse  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  put* 
pose  of  prescntiiig  me  withasiiitaUclesIimant.il  of  their  apprcmuan 
of  my  services  siace  the  war  commenced.  Whilst  I  am  duly  and 
profouodly  sensible  of  the  high  compliment  thus  proposed  to  be  piid 
lo  me,  I  would  greatly  prefer,  and.  if  noi  premature,  reque^  that  ivf 
sum  vhkh  may  be  raised  for  that  purpose  may  be  devoted  to  Ibt 
founilmg  of  a  fund  fbf  the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers  and  of  the  in* 
digeni  widom  and  orphans  of  ofRcen  and  soldiers  who  have  lost 
their  lives  during  ibe  var.  [  am  amply  rewarded  when  assured  that 
my  hunible  services  bare  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Covciti- 
nefit  and  the  people. 

With  much  respect,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
Ce».  H.  Thomas, 

Major-Gcneral,  U.  S.  A. 

He  also  refused  a  gift  of  silver-plate,  offered  by  citizens 
of  Nashville,  sotne  of  whom  had  bccrt  members  of  his  staff. 
He  did  however  accept  from  his  staff  a  handsomely  jeweled 
badge  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberiand.  A  large  number 
of  the  volunteer  officers  who  were  members  of  his  staff 
during  the  war  were  about  to  be  mustered  out  of  the 
ser\'ice,  and  they,  with  tijose  who  were  to  remain  with 
him,  were  anxious  to  leave  with  their  chief  something 
to  remind  him  of  them  in  their  separation.  When  they 
called  on  him  to  present  the  badge  he  was  surprised  and 
greatly  affected,  and  although  averse  to  accepting  gifts,  he 
did  not  feel  at  libertj'  under  the  circumstances  to  reject 
this  one. 

General  Thoma,s  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  from  its  oi^anization  in 
February,  1868,  until  his  death.  He  was  its  first  president, 
but  was  present  only  at  the  meetings  in  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago. Since  his  death  a  draped  and  vacant  chair,  and  his 
portrait  at  every  meeting  have  reminded  the  members  of 
the  society  with  pathetic  force  that  their  commander  and 
president,  the  central  figure  in  the  army  and  in  the  society, 
has  passed  away. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  society  in  Cincinnati  at  the   first 
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reunion,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "General"  Thomas,"  he 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  toast.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  too  per- 
sonal for  me  to  attempt  to  reply  to  it.  Again,  my  predecessors  have 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  field  of  discussion  to-night,  and  left  me 
in  a  pretty  bad  scrape.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  draw  out.  Never- 
theless I  will  try  to  dn  so  ;  I  will  make  the  attempt.  I  did  intend  to 
relate  our  withdrawal  from  the  front  of  Atlanta,  to  take  up  those 
three  lines  of  march,  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  line  of  retreat,  which 
our  illustrious  commander,  General  Sherman,  has  just  now  so  graphi- 
cally described.  He,  you  sec,  has  anticipated  me.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  this  association,  I  desired,  also,  to  allude  briefly  to  the  ser- 
vices and  merits  of  my  predecessors.  My  immediate  predecessor. 
General  Thurston,  has  ably  done  that,  and  I  find  myself  forestalled 
a  second  time.  Now  you  see  how  desperate  my  condition  is ;  you 
all  know  that  I  am  a  modest  man  and  never  speak  unless  I  am 
forced  to.  I  was  once  offered  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland when  I  thought  it  should  not  be  taken  from  a  gentleman 
who  had  claims  for  it,  I  therefore  declined  it.  I  would  not  permit 
myself  to  be  made  use  of  to  do  him  an  injury.  At  a  later  day,  with- 
out any  thought  of  such  a  position  being  thrust  upon  me,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  given  to  me.  You  know 
very  well  the  occasion.  It  was  when  we  were  tied  up,  in  a  measure, 
at  Chattanooga.  We  did  not  have  a  great  deal  to  eat,  then,  you 
know,  and  we  economized  our  rations,  and  proposed  to  starve  before 
we  gave  up  that  place. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  expressed 
that  sentiment  to  the  country,  and  you  also  know  that  we  would 
have  starved  before  we  gave  up  Chattanooga.  The  whole  country 
had  confidence  in  that  declaration.  Reenforcements  came  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  got  to  us.  We  waited  patiently,  diminished  our  ra- 
tions from  day  to  day,  until  they  became  almost  a  myth,  but  the  day 
came  when  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  on  our  left,  opened  the  way 
to  relief  and  final  triumph,  by  crossmg  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
taking  a  strong  position  on  Mission  Ridge  The  next  day  the  reen- 
forcements from  th2  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  were  not  then  in- 
corporated with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,*  carried  that   high 

♦  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  were  not  incorporated  with  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  until  April  4th,  1864,  when  they  were  consolidated,  to  constitute 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  but  from  the  previous  October  they  had  been  attached  to 
that  army,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  its  con^mander. 
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point  on  our  right.  Lookout  Mountain,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy  to  the  danger  of  his  position.  That  gave  us  great  encourage- 
ment We  felt  that  we  could  get  something  to  eat  before  long. 
The  next  day  was  the  grand  finale.  The  enemy,  thinking  he  bad 
us  entirely  in  his  power,  forgot  himself  and  lost  Lookout  Mountain. 
To  retrieve  his  disaster  he  concentrated  upon  our  illustrious  friend 
upon  my  right,  (General  Sherman)  the  leader  of  the  combined  armies 
afterward.  That  concentration  gave  the  corps  under  my  immediate 
command,  an  opportunity,  in  soldier  parlance,  "  to  make  a  straight 
line  for  the  top  of  Mission  Ridge.'*  We  carried  it ;  we  held  it ;  and 
we  hurled  the  broken  enemy  across  Chickamauga  Creek.  Well  do  I 
remember  when,  after  the  battle  was  over,  right  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
I  fell  among  some  of  my  old  soldiers,  who  always  took  liberties  with 
me — who  commenced  talkmg  and  giving  their  views  of  the  victory. 
When  1  attempted  to  compliment  them  for  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  they  had  made  the  assault,  one  man  very  coolly  replied : 
"  Why,  General,  we  know  that  you  have  been  training  us  for  this 
race  for  the  last  three  weeks.'*  Just  at  that  moment,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  say  to  him,  1  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  a 
steamboat  coming  into  Chattanooga,  I  said,  "  we  have  trained  you 
as  long  as  we  want  to  ;  there  come  the  rations  !" 

Now,  gendemen,  my  time  is  very  nearly  up.  1  will  close  by 
touching  upon  one  subject  which  no  gentleman  has  touched  upon  to- 
night. It  is  this  :  the  civilizing  influences  of  discipline,  both  in  the 
arinv  and  navv.  We  have  not  onlv  broken  down  one  of  the  most 
formidable  rebellions  that  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  any 
country,  but  the  discipline  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  alone  has 
civilized  two  hundred  thousand  valuable  patriots  and  citizens.  I  have 
traveled  a  little  since  the  war  was  over.  Wherever  I  have  been, 
whether  on  a  steamboat  or  by  rail,  I  have  either  seen  on  the  steam- 
boat, engai;ed  in  peaceful  occupations  of  merchant  sailors,  or  I  have 
seen  in  the  fields  along  the  railroad,  engaged  in  peacefully  following 
the  plow,  and  setting  an  example  of  industry  worthy  to  be  followed 
by  all  the  country,  men  innumerable  dressed  in  blue.  They  did  not 
disdain  to  wear  the  uniform.  They  gloried  in  it,  and  I  hope  that 
such  sentiments,  and  such  civilizing  influences  as  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  war  will  serve  for  all  time  to  inspire  this  Nation  with 
such  a  feeling  of  patriotism  that  no  enemy  can  ever  do  us  the  least 
harm. 

This  speech  fully  sustained  the  general's  assertion  of 
modesty.     He  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  himself,  and  yet 
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in  giving  a  history  of  afTairs  at  Chattanooga,  in  October  and 
November,  1863,  he  kept  himself  out  of  view,  as  much  as 
possible.  In  another  connection,  it  has  been  stated  that  he 
made  the  declaration,  "  We  will  hold  the  town  till  we 
starve,"  for  his  army  as  well  as  for  himself.  But  in  referring 
to  this  historic  utterance,  he  put  his  army  in  the  foreground, 
as  expressing  a  sentiment  which  elicited  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  country. 

His  soldiers  took  "  liberties  '*  with  him,  because  he  was 
so  kind  to  them,  so  prompt  to  return  every  salute,  so 
thoughtful  of  their  interests  and  so  careful  of  their  lives.  But 
though  free  to  speak  him,  they  were  moved  by  affection  to 
do  his  bidding  and  submit  to  wholesome  discipline.  General 
Garfield,  in  an  oration  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  on  Decora- 
tion-Day, May  30th,  1868,  mentioned  an  incident  illustrative 
of  this  feeling : 

I  can  never  forget  an  incident  illustrative  of  this  thought,  which 
it  was  my  fortune  to  witness,  near  sunset  of  the  second  day  at  Chick- 
amauga,  when  the  beleaguered  but  unbroken  lefl  wing  of  our  army 
had  again  and  again  repelled  the  assaults  of  more  than  double  their 
numbers,  and  when  each  soldier  felt  that  to  his  individual  hands  were 
committed  the  life  of  the  army  and  the  honor  of  his  country.  It  was 
just  after  a  division  had  fired  its  last  cartridge,  and  had  repelled 
a  charge  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  that  the  great-hearted  com- 
mander took  the  hand  of  an  humble  soldier  and  thanked  him  for  his 
steadfast  courage.  The  soldier  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  with  deep  emotion,  "  George  H.  Thomas  has  taken  this  hand 
in  his.  rU  knock  down  any  mean  man  that  offers  to  take  it  here- 
after."  This  rough  sentence  was  full  of  meaning.  He  felt  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  his  hand  which  consecrated  it. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  society  a  resolution  was 
offered,  which  had  a  decided  political  bearing,  for  this 
reason  General  Thomas  pronounced  it  out  of  order,  saying : 

This  association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  a  renewal  of 
our  fraternal  relations  to  each  other,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  political  discussions.  At  the  same  time  that  I  decide 
the  gentleman  out  of  order,  I  return  him  thanks  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  views  on  the  subject. 
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The  purpose  of  General  Thomas  to  avoid  all  personal 
annection  with  politics,  and  his  approval  of  political  activ- 
ty  by  those  who  returned  to  civil  life  at  the  close  of  the 
■war,  arc  manifested  by  the  subjoined  letter: — 

Louisville,  Aug.  7.  "68 
Messrs.  John  CoBrRS.  ) 

O,  V.  MoRTOx,  ^  CemmHUt. 
A.  H.  Conner,) 
Ccnllemen, — I  have  the  honor  W  rec«ve  t>y  this  morning's  mail, 
your  favor  of  the  Jlh  Insl.,  inviting  mc  10  join  with  the  soldiers  and 
S^lors  of  Indiana  in  n  mass  convention,  to  be  held  31  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  id  day  of  Seplcinbcr  next.  Your  very  cordial 
invitation  commands  my  sincere  thanks,  and  though  I  take  no  part 
in  politics,  permit  mc  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  have  derived 
from  observing  the  firm  and  almost  universal  support  ofTcred  by  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  throughout  the  country  10  all  measures  calculated 
lo  restore  it  to  a  condition  of  peace  and  quiet,  thereby  showing  that 
those  most  willing  to  support  the  novemment  in  times  of  peril  can 
be  relied  upon  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  measures  best  calculated 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  1  am.  geolle- 
men,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 

Cf.orge  H.  Thomas, 
Major-Gcneral  U.  S.  A. 

In  December,  1868,  the  Societies  of  the  Armies  of  the 
Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Ohio  ami  Georgia,  met  together  in 
Cliicigo.  At  this  gr.ind  reunion  General  Thomas  presided 
and  if  he  had  not  known  it  before,  he  then  learned  that  he  was 
appreciated  by  fifteen  hundred  officers,  representing  nearly 
a  half  million  of  men  who  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Rebell- 
ion. In  the  introduction  to  "The  Army  Reunion," — the 
volume  comprising  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion, — the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  presence  of 
General  Thomas  and  by  allusion  to  him  is  thus  described: 

None  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  war  had  aroused  in  the  Armies 
of  the  West  a  more  worshipful  enthusiasm  than  he  who  sat  first 
among  the  leaders  assembled  on  the  ample  platform  of  the  Opera 
House,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5th,  General  George  H.  Tliomas. 
The  events  of  his  career  and  the  qualities  of  his  character  had 
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equally  wrought  in  all  observers  the  conviction  that  history  rarely 
shows  the  world  a  man  more  compact  of  all  the  abilities  and  man- 
ners of  a  great  soldier,  and  rarely  affords  to  greatness  a  finer  oppor- 
tunity than  was  his  on  the  memorable  field  of  Chickamauga,  and 
-when  the  last  desperate  advance  of  the  rebellion  was  crushed  before 
Nashville.    An  incident  of  this  evening  of  commemoration,  the  un- 
exampled burst  of  irrepressible  emotion  which  greeted  a  reference  to 
General  Thomas  in  the  oration  of  General  Belknap,  strikingly  con- 
fimied  the  judgment  of   those  who  selected  this  modest  hero  and 
sidmirable  soldier  to  sit  between  Grant  and  Sherman  at  the  head  of 
the  great  reunion  assemblage.  With  gallant  courtesy  the  orator  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  spoken  of  '*  the  determined  soldier  **  and 
"beloved  commander'' of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  "Thomas 
the  Rock  of  Chickamauga,"  when  with  instant  accord  every  heart  in 
the  vast  assembly,  soldiers  of  every  army  and  all  ranks  leaped  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  usual  excitement,  into  such  a  storm  of  applause 
as  hardly  once  in  a  century  falls  upon  human  ears.     It  was  a  fit 
recognition  of  one  who  is  justly  thought  to  have  shown  himself,  by 
the  side  of  his  great  equals,  an  ideal  soldier.* 

When  General  Thomas  rose  before  this  assemblage  and  called 
for  the  reveille  by  the  drum  corps,  an  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  from 
re-united  comrades  followed,  which,  for  the  moment,  made  all  other 
demonstration  insignificant,  f 

And  during  the  continuance  of  this  great  meeting  every 
movement  and  every  utterance  of  General  Thomas  caused 
a  renewal  of  the  outburst  of  applause. 

At  the  banquet  which  ended  this  reunion,  General 
Thomas,  replying  to  the  toast,  "  The  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land," spoke  as  follows  : 

Fellow  comrades  of  the  Armies  of  the  Tennessee,  of  the 
Ohio,  Of  Georgia,  and  of  the  Cumberland  :  We  have  assembled 
in  this  city  where  we  have  a  grand  reunion  of  the  four  armies  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  together  in  the  West,  where  we  claim 
that  we  did  some  good  duty.  To  wind  up  these  interesting  proceed- 
ings, we  have  assembled  here  this  evening  to  unite  together  in  a  so- 
cial banquet  to  testify  towards  one  another  our  fraternal  love,  begotten 
amid  hours  of  danger,  and  when  we  were  attempting  to  discharge 
our  whole  duty  to  our  country.  These  sentiments,  1  know,  are  en- 
tertained by  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  three  other  armies. 

•  "  The  Army  Reunion,"  p.  13.  f  Ibid,  p.  15. 
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But  as  their  representative  to-night,  I  wish  to  express  to  yon  again 
the  fraternal  feeling  which  we  hold  towards  all  of  you.  The  cordial 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  received  by  the  citiiens  of  Chicago 
should  ever  be  remembered  by  us  as  a  demonstration  of  their 
patriotic  feeling.  Therefore,  1  wish  to  tender  lo  them,  in  behalf  not 
only  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  but  of  the  other  army  societies 
here,  our  heartfelt  thanks.  As  our  time  is  limited,  and  there  are 
several  other  speeches  to  make,  you  must  excuse  me  from  saying 
any  more.     I  bid  you  good  night. 

I  am  now  requested  to  present  a  toast  which  was  expected  from 
me  at  the  close  of  the  regular  toasts  this  evening.  I  give  you,  "  The 
Citiiens  of  Chicago.  Their  enterprise  is  proverbial  and  th«r 
liberality  no  less  so.  The  latter  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
untied  armies  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland  and 
Georgia." 

These  were  the  last  .spoken  words,  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  from  their  beloved 
and  revered  commander.  In  the  only  two  speeches  made 
by  him  in  response  to  the  toasts,  "General  Thomas"  and 
"The  Army  of  the  Cumbeirland,"  the  traits  of  their  com- 
mander as  he  was  known  to  them  all,  were  fully  displayed. 
His  regard  for  duty — his  earnest  patriotism — his  modesty — 
his  liberal  praise  of  others,  and  his  affectionate  recognition 
of  the  brotherhood  of  those  who  saved  the  country. 

Not  being  able  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Indianapolis  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Nashville,  General  Thomas 
sent  the  following  letter: 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  26,  1869. 
Dear  General: 

I  have  waited  until  to-day,  before  answering  your  letter  of  the 
3d  inst,  hoping  that  1  might  be  able  lo  inform  you  that  I  could  be 
present  at  the  approaching  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Much  as  1  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  shake  you  all  by  the 
hand  on  the  15th  of  December  next,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  for^o 
the  pleasure.  Indianapolis  is  so  far  from  San  Francisco,  and  there 
being  apprehensions  of  Indian  outbreaks  in  this  region,  I  do  not 
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think  it  pnident  to  leave  my  command  for  so  long  a  time,  as  will  be 
required  to  go  to  Indianapolis  and  return. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  friendly  sentiments  of  your  letter,  which 
sire  all  the  more  acceptable  from  the  fact  that  similar  sentiments 
come  to  me  from  many  quarters. 

It  was  my  hearty  desire,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  to  accept  with  cheerfulness,  and  perform  with  zeal  and  hon- 
esty, whatever  duties  devolved  upon  me.    At  the  same  time  it  was 
my  constant  endeavorto  impress  those  who  were  with  me  and  under 
my  command,  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  services  they 
bad  undertaken  to  perform.    This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  an  easy 
task.    The-Army  of  the  Cumberland,  from  the  highest  officers  to  the 
privates  in  the  ranks,  was  distinguished  throughout  the  war  for  subor- 
dination, unity  and  concert  of  action  within  itself,  as  well  as  for  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  it  united  its  destinies  and  divided  the  hard- 
ships of  service,  at  all  times,  with  whatever  troops  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  in  the  service,  entertaining  no  jealousies  of,  but  a  lively 
sentiment  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  all  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  the  Government. 

Although  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  with  you  in  person,  my  heart 
will  rejoice  with  you,  in  the  happy  reunion  which  I  know   you  will 

have. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

George  H.  Thomas, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 
General  Nathan  Kimball, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee, 

Society,  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

This  letter  was  his  first  and  only  written  commun- 
ication to  the  society,  and  in  it  he  did  full  justice  to  him- 
self and  his  army.  A  more  patriotic  commander  or  a  more 
patriotic  army  never  fought  for  country  or  for  freedom. 
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DURING  the  last  year  of  his  life  General  Thomas  was 
needlessly  harrasscd.  One  extreme  annoyance  was 
the  necessity  of  protesting  against  what  he  considered  a 
degradation.  The  circumstances  have  been  related  by  two 
members  of  his  staff! 

The  statement  of  Colonel  Alfred  L.  Hough  is  as  follows : 
"  After  the  war  had  closed  and  matters  were  settled  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  adjoining  States,  General  Thomas 
feeling  that  he  had  served  a  long  time  in  the  West,  and  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Thomas  being  Eastern  people,  desired  to  go 
East,  and  made  a  personal  request  to  have  command  of  the 
Eastern  Division.  He  was  informed  that  this  had  been  pro- 
mised to  General  Meade,  or  he  could  have  had  it ;  and  this 
ended  the  matter  for  the  present,  for  if  he  could  not  go  East 
he  was  well  satisfied  where  he  Was,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
In  the  autumn  of  1868,  I  accompanied  General  Thomas 
to  Washington,  where  he  was  ordered  on  a  court  of  inquiry,* 
and  where  we  spent  several  weeks.  Soon  after  the  Presi- 
dential election.  General  Grant  then  being  President-elect, 
I  accompanied  General  Thomas  on  an  evening  call  upon 
General  Grant.  We  were  late,  and  found  the  general  alone. 
He  asked  us  into  the  library,  and  there  we  spent  an  hour 
or  more,  there  being  [fresent.  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Grant's   father  and  myself,   no   others.     The   conversation 

•  General  Thomas  vfas  presidenl  of  (he  court  of  inquiry  appointeil  Septem- 
ber 10.  laSB,  to  investigale  the  official  conduct  of  Geneial  Djer,  chief  of 
ordnance.  The  court  convened  at  Washington  November  9,  1B6S,  and  waj 
dissolved  May  15, 1S&9,  its  findings  and  opinions  having  been  approved  and  cod- 
firmed  by  President  Grant. 
43' 
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was    general,  until   Greneral  Grant   suddenly   turned  it  and 
said  :  '  Thomas,  there  has  got  to  be  a  change  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  either  you  or  Sheridan  will  have  to  go  there ; 
how  would  you  like  it  ?'   General  Thomas  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  replied :  '  As   for  myself  I  would  have  no 
objection   to   serving  there,  but  on  Mrs.  Thomas'  account  I 
would   not  want   to   take   her  any  further  away  from   her 
friends   in   the   East'     Before   General  Grant  could  reply, 
Mrs.  Grant  spoke  up  and  said :  •  Your  having  a  wife  is  one 
reason  why  you  should  go  there  instead  of  Sheridan,  as  he 
ought  to  stay  here,  where  he  can  get  one/     This  was  said 
laughingly,  and  caused  a  smile  from  the  others,  and  imme- 
diately the  conversation  was  changed  by  General  Grant,  not 
another  word   being  spoken  on  the  subject ;   and  General 
Thomas  assured  me  it  was  never  mentioned  to  him  again 
at  any  time,  until  the  interview  between  himself  and  General 
Sherman  hereafter  described. 

"  I  have  given  the  words  as  spoken,  because  I  remember 
them  well,  and  am  satisfied  they  are  substantially  correct. 

"  When  we  left  the  house,  we  had  gone  but  a  few  steps 
when  the  general  turned  to  me  and  said :  *  Hough,  we  are 
going  to  California,  that  was  settled  to  night,'  and  we  talked 
over  the  prospects  that  evening. 

"  The  court  of  inquiry  adjourned  for  the  holidays, and  was 
reconvened  again  in  1 869,  but  I  did  not  accompany  the 
general  again  to  Washingfton.  While  he  was  there,  and 
after  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  as  President,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Pacific,  and  what  occurred  at  the  time  he  told  me  of  at  our 
first  conversation  after  his  return  to  Louisville,  to  make  the 
move.  To  understand  the  following,  I  must  state  that 
General  Thomas  commanded  a  department  only,  while  the 
command  in  California  was  a  division  then  commanded  by 
General  Halleck.  Greneral  Thomas  said  he  had  heard  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  General  Halleck  being  removed 
from  his  command,  and  recollecting  what  had  occurred  at 
28 
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our  visit  to  General  Grant,  expected  he  would  have  to  go^ 
but  he  said  nothing  about  it.  One  day  he  was  informed  by 
General  Sherman  that  General  Schofield  had  been  decided 
upon  to  relieve  General  Halleck  and  take  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  He  then  asked  General 
Sherman  what  was  to  be  done  with  him — Thomas — and  Sher- 
man answered,  he  would  remain  where  he  was.  At  this  the 
general  told  me  he  was  astonished  and  indignant,  and  told 
General  Sherman  that  he  would  not  stand  it,  his  rank 
should  not  be  degraded  ;  he  said  he  exhibited  a  good  deal 
of  feeling,  in  fact  he  was  angry,  and  expres.';ed  himself 
plainly,  that  if  this  programme  was  carried  out.  to  give  his 
junior  a  division,  while  he  commanded  a  department,  he 
would  publicly  protest  against  it  Whereupon  '  General 
Sherman,  who  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  worried,  assured 
him,  he  would  see  that  he  was  protected  against  any  indig- 
nity, or  words  to  that  effect. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  resistance  from  the  general 
was,  that  the  programme  was  changed,  and  General  Thomas 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  what  occurred  at  the  time 
was  what  annoyed  Genera!  Thomas ;  he  relieved  General 
Halleck,  but  immediately  the  old  department  of  General 
Thomas,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville  was  added  to,  and 
a  division  created,  and  General  Halleck  assigned  to  it.  He 
always  felt  that,  at  least,  he  should  have  been  left  at  Louisville 
to  command  the  new  division.  This  is  all  there  was  of  the 
matter.  General  Thomas  did  not  want  to  go  West,  but 
would  rather  go  than  have  his  rank  degraded.  Schofield 
was  to  be  elevated  at  his  expense,  and  only  his  vigorous 
protest  prevented  it.  And  after  all,  as  it  turned  nut,  he 
could  have  been  left  where  he  was,  and  had  a  command 
equal  to  his  rank ;  but  this  was  denied  him.  All  this  an- 
noyed him,  and  he  felt  it,  especially  as  he  believed  that  it 
was  all  caused  by  General  Grant  not  feeling  kindly  toward 
him,  why,  he  could  not  tell.  He  said  he  knew  General 
Grant  did  not  like  him,  but  that  he  had  never  said  or  done 
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any  thing  to  cause  such  a  feeling ;  the  only  reason  he  could 
ever  imagine  for  Grant's  feeling  toward  him,  was  that  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when  Halleck  assumed  command, 
Grant's  army  was  for  a  short  time  commanded  by  him 
(General  Thomas),  and  that  Grant  rankled  under  the  re- 
membrance of  it,  in  fact  he  was,  as  the  general  wrote  to  me 
from  Washington,  *  vindictive/  '* 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Soctety  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  at  the  reunion  in  Chattanooga,  September, 
1 88 1,  replying  to  a  letter  from  General  John  M.  Schofield, 
dated  June  10,  1880,  also  addressed  to  that  society,  Colonel 
Sanford  C.  Kellogg,  for  years  an  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Thoma^parrates  the  circumstances  attending  the  general's 
assignment  to  the  Military  Division  of  the   Pacific  : 

"  General  Schofield  refers  to  his  original  assignment  to 
the  command  of  the  Military  Divisio'  of  the  Pacific  in 
1869,  when  General  Grant  became  President,  and  he  (Gene- 
lal  Schofield)  became  major-general,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
which  resulted  from  Greneral  Grant's  advancement.  The 
facts  as  related  by  General  Thomas  are  these :  being  on 
duty  in  Washingfton,  on  the  Dyer  court  of  inquiry,  about 
the  time  of  Greneral  Grant's  first  inauguration  as  President, 
March,  1869,  Greneral  Thomas  was  surprised  to  learn  that, 
by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  military  divisions,  his  junior  in 
rank,  General  Schofield,  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  important 
command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  whilst  he. 
General  Thomas,  was  to  remain  in  the  far  less  important 
Department  of  the  Cumberland.  General  Thomas  then 
offered  to  put  forth  a  protest  in  writing,  from  which  he  was 
dissuaded  by  General  Sherman,  and  contented  himself  by 
declaring  that  he  should  proceed  to  apply  formally  in  their 
relative  order  as  to  choice,  for  the  Military  Divisions  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Pacific.  He  wanted  the 
Division  of  the  Atlantic  particularly,  as  he  had  served  so 
many  years  at  remote  frontier  stations.  And  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  had  seen  no  service 
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in  the  East  His  selection  was  met  with  the  reply  that 
Greneral  Meade  was  to  have  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
General  Grant  had  promised  it  to  General  Meade.  General 
Thomas  then  announced  his  intention  of  applying  for  that 
division  every  four  years,  until  he  got  it  The  Military 
Division  of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was 
his  second  choice,  but  that  had  been  assigned  to  the  lieute- 
nant-general. Greneral  Thomas  then  selected  the  Division 
of  the  Pacific,  and,  notwithstanding  an  order  is  said  to  have 
already  been  prepared  assigning  General  Schofield  to  it,  it 
was  given  to  Greneral  Thomas.  Greneral  Schofield  claims 
the  order  was  changed  at  his  request ;  that  may  have  been 
the  case.  Had  it  not  been  changed,  General  Thomas,  who 
was  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice,  declared  it  his  in- 
tention to  have  placed  his  views  in  writing  of  what  had 
become  imperative  in  an  oflScer  of  his  rank." 

General  Thomas  assumed  command  of  the  Military  Di- 
vision of  the  Pacific  on  the  istof  June,  1869.  Soon  after  he 
reached  San  Francisco  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, which  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Hough : 

**  Starting  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  accompanied  by  his 
personal  staff,  to  whom  were  assigned  different  departments 
of  duty  in  the  inspection,  he  visited  the  h*ne  of  interior 
military  posts,  extendinc^  throuf^h  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  passing  down  the  Columbia 
River  to  Portland.  Here  he  embarked  on  a  small  steamer, 
and  proceeded  to  all  the  military  posts  in  Alaska,  extend- 
ing his  journey  to  a  small  detachment  on  St.  Paul's  Island 
in  Behring's  Sea,  thence  returning  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  i6th  of  September,  having  been  gone  three 
months,  and  traveled  about  eight  thousand  miles.  The 
result  of  this  inspection  was  a  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, wherein  he  made  such  representations  as  induced  a 
very  important  reduction  of  the  military  force  in  Alaska, 
causing  a  corresponding  reduction  of  expenses.  His  in- 
tention was  in  the  ensuing  year  to  continue  his  inspection 
through  the  southern  part  of  his  command." 
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General  Thomas  described  this  tour  to  General  Rucker, 
1  Chicago,  during  the  autumn  of  1869,  and  concluded 
ith  the  remark  that  "  it  was  fast  traveling  for  a  slow 
lan." 

General  Thomas  was  greatly  annoyed  by  a  proposition 
lade  in  the  latter  part  of  1869,  by  some  members  of  the 
rcneral  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  to  sell  the  portrait  of  him- 
slf,  which  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand 
oUars  by  the  more  loyal  Legislature  of  1 866. 

As  soon  as  the  proposal  was  published,  General  Thrus- 
>n,  residing  at  Nashville,  offered  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
ivo  or  three  other  friends  of  General  Thomas,  to  refund 
ie  money  and  remove  the  portrait  from  the  State  Library ; 
imilar  offers  were  promptly  made  by  General  Thomas  and 
y  his  brother,  Benjamin  Thomas,  residing  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 

General  Thomas*  opinion  of  the  proposal  to  sell  the  por- 

rait,  and  his  purposes  in  v^ew  of  the  proposal,  are  expressed 

1  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  a  member  of  the 

^gislature : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1869. 
Ion.  D.  a.  Nunn  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  favor  of  the  20th,  yesterday,  and  as  I 
m  sure  of  your  friendly  feeling  toward  me,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
iving  you  my  reasons  for  offering  to  refund  to  the  present  Legisla- 
ire  of  Tennessee  the  cost  of  the  portrait  of  myself,  ordered  to  be 
ainted  by  the  Legislature  of  1866,  and  remove  it  from  the  Library 
f  the  Capitol  of  your  State.  I  will  premise  by  stating  that  although 
regretted  at  the  time,  the  Legislature  of  1866,  had  ordered  by  joint 
•solution,  a  portrait  of  me,  to  be  painted  and  placed  in  the  State 
•ibrary,  yet  being  convinced  it  was  done  through  motives  of  friend- 
bip  and  esteem, — the  joint  resolution  having  been  passed  without 
ly  knowledge, — I  felt  a  natural  delicacy  in  declining  a  compliment 
3  unexpected,  assured  as  I  was  of  the  sincerity  of  the  act.  From 
lat  day  until  the  extraordinary  proceedings  had  in  the  present  Le- 
islature,  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
866  had  been  generally  approved  throughout  the  State.  On  being 
iformed  of  these  recent  proceedings,  self- respect  as  well  as  a  pro- 
cr  appreciation  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1866,  required  that 

should  relieve  the  members  of  the  present  Legislature  from  the 
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possibility  of  seeing  a  disagreeable  picture  every  time  they  went  bio 
the  State  Library.  The  same  reasons  impelled  me  to  inform  die 
Speaker  that  I  shall  return  the  medal  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  New 
York,  where  J  had  it  deposited  last  spring,  before  leaving  the  East 
to  aisume  duty  on  this  coast.  Now  let  me  assure  you,  that  in  uking' 
Ihc  course  I  have.  1  disclaim  any  intention  whatever  to  reject  the 
compliment  extended  to  me  by  the  Legislature  of  1866,  but  simply 
wish  to  return  to  the  Legislature  which  repudiates  their  act,  as  far  as 
in  my  power  to  do  so,  compensation  for  what  they  seem  to  consider 
n  wrong  perpetrated  by  a  former  Legblature  on  the  people  of  thai 
Statu  in  my  behalf. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Major-Gencral,  U.  S.A. 

This  characteristic  letter  and  deserved  rebuke,  elicited  an 
explanation  from  the  member  who  offered  the  resolution  to— 
sell  tlie  portrait.  He  claimed  that  he  offered  it  as  a  joke-=^ 
to  satirize  certain  falsely  economic  measures  then  beforc= 
the  Legislature.  But  as  there  was  no  condemnation  of  the= 
proposition  by  the  Legislature  as  a  whole,  the  proceedings^ 
were  insulting  in  the  extreme. 

While  still  smarting  under  this  insult.  General  Thomas  - 
wrote  the  following  letter ; 

San  FnANasco,  Feb.  aist,  1870, 
Gen  J.  H.  Wilson, 

U.  S.  Army  r 

My  dear  General,— I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of 
the  tzth.  this  morning. 

I  have  notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Tennessee  Legislature,  that  I  will  return  the  gold  medal  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  New  York  City,  where  it 
is  now  on  deposit  for  safe-keeping. 

In  reply  to  this  notification,  the  Speaker  wrote  me,  protesting 
against  my  returning  the  medal ;  tried  to  explain  away  any  apparent 
attempt*  to  insult  me  by  (he  resolution  offered  in  the  Legislature,  etc. 

I  know  Tennessee  character  so  well  that  I  place  no  value  what- 
ever on  the  Speaker's  attempted  explanation,  but  as  I  cannot  now 
get  the  medal,  it  being  packed  away  with  other  articles  in  the  same 
box,  I  shall  wail  until  1  have  an  opportunity  to  unpack  the  box, 
whea  I  shall  return  it  to  the  Legislature. 
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I  agree  with  you  entirely  in  your  expression  of  disgust  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  army  under  my 
command  for  the  defense  of  Tennessee  in  the  fall  of  1864,  is  persis- 
tently ignored  by  parties  trying  to  justify  themselves  for  the  course 
taken  by  them  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  that  army.  But  feeling 
confident  that  the  country  will  fully  understand  the  condition  of  the 
army  left  with  me,  and  as  fully  justify  me  in  all  that  I  did  to  delay 
battle  until  my  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  strike  an  effective  blow, 
when  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  is  written,  I  have 
not  allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  present  controversy. 

Chaplain  Van  Home  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Army  of  Cumberland,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  clearly  and  satisfac- 
torily detail  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  defense  of  Ten- 
nessee against  Hood's  invasion.  In  connection  therewith  he  will 
also  give  a  history  of  the  operations  of  your  cavalry  after  the  battle 
of  Nashville.  Any  information  or  suggestions  you  may  feel  disposed 
to  communicate  to  him,  he  will  be  most  happy  to  receive,  as  it  is 
both  his  desire  and  mine  that  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland shall  be  as  complete  and  reliable  as  possible. 

His  address  is  Rev.  T.  B.  Van  Horne,Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1870,  a  communication,  signed 
"  One  who  fought  at  Nashville"  .appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  so  severely  criticising  General  Thomas*  conduct  of 
the*  Nashville  campaign,  that  he  determined  to  answer  it. 
He  believed  that  General  Schofield  was  directly  or  indirectly 
the  author  of  the  paper,  and  regarded  this  attack  upon  him- 
self, as  another  manifestation  of  Schofield's  enmity. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Thomas  said  to 
the  writer,  that  he  had  felt  that  he  would  have  an  enemy 
in  his  command,  when  first  he  heard  that  General  Schofield 
with  his  corps  would  join  him  from  Georgia,  instead  of  the 
Fourteenth  corps,  for  which  he  had  previously  made  appli- 
cation. He  feared  thus  early,  that  an  effort  would  be  made 
tp  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army.  And  the 
peculiar  state  of  affairs  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Nashville 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  General  Schofield  was 
intriguing  against  him.  Soon  after  the  war  he  was  informed 
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'  General  Shcrm&n.  that  he  had  given  Schoficld  choice 
Jtwecn  service  with  himself  in  the  march  to  Savannah,  or 
'ith  Thomas  in  Tennessee.  This  fact,  taken  in  conncc- 
ion  with  other  circumstances,  was  nearly  equivalent  to 
jositivc  proof  to  Thomas,  that  he  had  been  right  in  his 
first  feeling.  He  did  not  then  know  that  Schofield  had 
been  named  in  orders  as  his  successor,  immediately  before 
the  battle  of  Nashville.  This  fact  was  made  known  to  him 
in  San  Francisco,  when  he  superseded  General  Hallcck  in 
command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific.  At  a  ban- 
quent  given  in  his  honor  by  Halleck,  the  latter  mentioned 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  order  relieving  Thomas 
of  the  command  of  the  army  at  Nashville  had  been  written, 
retained  and  suspended.  General  Halleck  did  not  at  first 
give  the  name  of  the  genera!  that  was  to  take  the  command, 
but  finally  said:  "The  name  of  the  man  in  that  order  was 
John  M.  Schofield."  Then  General  Thomas,  with  no  little 
excitement  of  manner  replied:  "  I  knew  it,  I  knew  he  was 
the  man." 

The  Tribune  article  was  regarded  as  a  more  open  display 
of  General  -Schofield's  enmity.  And  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  General  Thomas  departing  from  his  habitual  silence 
under  misrepresentation,  addressed  himself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  true  story  of  the  Nashville  campaign. 

The  antecedent  conversation  and  the  .sad  issue  of  General 
Thomas' effort  are  thus  reported  by  Colonel  Hough.  The 
general  said  : 

"'That  criticism  upon  my  plan  is  really  funny  reading- 
I  am  only  astonished  that  the  letter  should  have  been 
published,  for  some  of  its  statements  are  easily  refuted, 
and  others  show  an  insubordination  and  intrigue  that  will 
astonish  the  public.  The  answer  to  it  is  a  good  and  just 
one,  and  whoever  wrote  it  has  my  thanks*  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  what   I    have    suspected    for    some   time  is 

•A  communicalion  signed  "  Anolher  Man."  in  reply  10  the  previow  Idler, 
was  published  in  Ihe  THJuKr  of  March  19111, 1870, 
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true,  that  is,  that  Greneral  Schofield  intrigued  for  my  re- 
moval, to  enable  him  to  get  my  command.  I  have  long 
known  that  he  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  me  from  Atlanta 
to  Nashville,  which  always  surprised  me,  as  there  was 
apparently  at  this  time  a  much  greater  opportunity  for 
gaining  distinction  with  General  Sherman  than  with  me, 
and  now  I  can  understand  it.  Now  that  he  is  piqued,  that 
the  order  placing  him  in  command  is  called  a  blunder,  he 
is  endeavoring  to  right  himself  before  the  public  by  atfeck- 
ing  me,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  discussion ; 
but  it  will  fail,  for  plenty  of  my  old  officers  will  answer 
him,  as  I  am  assured  by  letters  now.  I  say  him,  because 
the  article  was  directly  inspired  by  him.  I  am  assured  oif 
this  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  in  St.  Louis. 

"'It  is  an  outrageous  article,  and  as  a  military  criticism  is 
ridiculous,  and  easily  answered,  as  it  is  in  this  first  reply  to 
it ;  it  will  create  much  indignation  among  the  officers  who 
fought  at  Nashville,  who  will  be  astonished  at  some  of  the 
statements.  At  one  statement,  though,  I  am  amazed,  and 
it  convinces  me  of  Schofield's  duplicity,  and  that  is,  that  he, 
one  of  my  subordinates  should  have  applied,  in  his  letter 
of  December  26th,  1864  to  General  Grant,  without  my 
knowledge,  to  be  transferred  with  his  command  to  the  At- 
lantic ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  this  application. 
What  will  reflecting  people  say  after  hearing  of  this  letter  ? 
If  a  subordinate  officer  can  presume  to  ask  that  his  com- 
mander be  weakened  to  the  extent  to  which  this  article 
states  General  Schofield  did,  is  it  not  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  had  written  letters  previously  to  General 
Grant,  so  commenting  on  affairs  at  Nashville,  as  to  suggest 
to  him  the  propriety  of  substituting  Schofield  for  me,  and 
thereby  have  originated  the  causes  for  his  present  disagree- 
able situation.  In  the  matter  of  winter  quarters ;  suppose  I 
had  been  permitted  by  General  Grant  to  place  my  troops 
in  winter  quarters  in  accordance  with  my  order,  and  after 
hearing  of  Sherman's    successful  march  to  the  sea   and 
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intention  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  join 
Grant,  he  does  not  see  that  I  could  have  cooperated  with 
Sherman  by  moving  tlirough  the  northern  part  of  Georgia, 
Western  North  Carolina,  and  East  Tennessee  towards  the 
same  objective  point,  thus  aiding  somewhat  towards  the 
final  triumph  of  our  forces  in  Virginia.  This,  or  whatever 
was  necessary,  would  have  been  done  by  me,  if  my  plans  had 
not  been  upset  by  this  letter  of  Schofield  of  December  26th, 
now^for  the  first  time  known  to  me.' 

"  The  above  is  about  all,  at  least  the  substance  of  all  he 
said,  closing  the  conversation  with  a  request  that  later  in 
the  day,  I  would  take  the  papers  and  make  such  notes  upon 
the  criticism  of  his  plan  as  were  suggested  to  me;  in  the 
mean  time  he  wanted  to  examine  them  more  thoroughly 
himself.  I  left  him  with  the  papers  before  him.  When  I 
returned,  some  time  aftenvard,  he  had  been  stricken  down. 
Upon  his  desk  were  the  papers,  and  his  unfinished  notes 
upon  them,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  line  and  sentence." 

The  last  moments  and  the  death  of  General  Thomas  are 
described  by  Colonel  Hough  as  follows: 

"  General  Thomas  came  to  the  headquajters  at  his  usual 
time,  about  9.30  a.m.,  March  28th,  1870,  spoke  to  me  say- 
ing, 'Good  morning.  Colonel,'  as  he  passed  the  open  door 
of  my  room,  and  entered  his  private  office.  About  9.45 
A.M.,  I  went  into  his  room  for  transaction  of  the  current 
business  of  the  day.  After  finishing  that,  which  was  per- 
formed as  usual,  we  entered  into  private  conversation,  and 
talked  for  some  time.  He  was  very  communicative,  and 
apparently  in  his  usual  health.  About  10.30  a.m.,  I  parted 
from  him,  and  soon  after  left  the  headquarters  to  attend  to 
some  private  business.  I  returned  about  1.45  f.M.,  and 
found  him  lying  on  a  lounge  in  his  room  attended  by  several 
physicians;  was  told  that  he  had  fallen  in  a  fainting  fit, 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  that  he  had  come  out  of  his 
room  saying:  'I  want  air,' and  immediately  fell.  When  I 
saw  him  he  was  rallying  from  the  attack,  and  was  told  by 
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the  physicians,  that  it  was  apparently  a  fainting  fit,  probably 
caused  by  indigestion.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he 
said  he  had  no  pain,  except  about  the  right  temple.  This 
pain,  one  of  the  physicians  told  me,  was  a  bad  sign,  but  still 
he  grew  better,  and  insisted  upon  getting  up,  which  he  did 
for  a  few  moments,  and  again  lay  down.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mrs.  Thomas  arrived  and  sat  by  his  side.  He  spoke 
to  her,  and  a  few  words  passed  between  them.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  action  of  the  remedies  administered,  all  had  left 
the  room  but  Mrs.  Thomas  and  myself  I  observed  he 
was  speaking,  and  putting  my  ear  down  heard  him  say,  he 
felt  easier  and  had  no  pain ;  he  looked  up  to  Mrs.  Thomas, 
who  leaned  down  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  her.  Shortly 
after  this  I  saw  him  struggle,  with  a  convulsive  movement 
about  his  chest,  and  try  to  rise,  which  he  could  not  do.  I 
called  the  physicians  from  the  outer  room,  and  one  of  them 
told  me  at  once  that  it  was  apoplexy.  Every  attention  was 
given  to  him,  but  he  was  unconscious,  and  gradually  sunk 
until  twenty-five  minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  when  he  died. 
He  did  not  struggle,  only  giving  a  convulsive  spasm  at  the 
last  moment." 

The  report  of  the  general's  dangerous  illness  had  drawn 
a  large  number  of  officers  to  headquarters,  but  within 
the  private  office,  at  the  last  moment,  were  Mrs.  Thomas, 
her  sister.  Miss  Kellogg,  the  attending  army  surgeons, 
Drs.  McCormick  and  Murray,  Colonels  Hough,  Willard, 
and  Kellogg,  of  the  personal  staff,  and  two  or  three  other 
officers.  The  body  was  immediately  embalmed,  and  on 
the  next  day  was  conveyed  to  the  Lick  House,  where  the 
general  had  resided.  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  private 
religious  services,  the  remains,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Wil- 
lard, were  borne  to  Troy,  New  York,  for  burial. 

The  private  office  was  promptly  closed  by  Colonel 
Hough,  and  not  opened  until,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  the  papers  it  contained  were  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  personal  from  the  official. 
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Colonel  Hough  thus  wrote,  concerning  this  examination : 
"  This  sad  duty  occupied  me  three  days.  Of  course  many 
of  the  papers  were  deeply  interesting,  but  all  of  them  only 
confirmed  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  character :  not  a 
paper  was  destroyed,  and  not  one  need  ever  be  by  Mrs. 
Thomas." 

The  death  of  Genera]  Thomas  caused  universal  mourn- 
ing. He  had  few  enemies,  a  vast  number  of  true  personal 
friends,  and  the  people  generally  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  best  and  purest  public  men  of  the  countrj-,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  war  of  tlie  Rebellion. 
Memorial  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  expressions 
of  the  Nation's  grief,  and  of  the  people's  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  services.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  General  of  the  Army,  Governors,  State  Legis- 
latures, civic  corporations,  and  associations  of  soldiers  and 
of  citizens,  gave  utterance  to  grief  and  eulogy. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  March  30th,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted,  Mr.  Randall  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Be  it  resohied  by  tht  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  (if  the 
United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ihe  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
sudden  decease  of  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  endeared  to 
the  country  by  a  series  of  unbroken,  patriotic  services  during  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years. 

Section  1. — And  be  it  further  reso/ved, — That  his  distinguished 
career  in  the  defense  of  his  country  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  his  never  faltering  faith  and  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  and  his  stern  execu- 
tion of  every  trust  confided  to  him,  constitute  a  record  in  life  made 
memorable  in  death. 

Section  3. — And  be  il  further  resolved, — That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  are  hereby  authoriied  to  make 
such  arrangements  in  connection  with  his  obsequies  as  will  attest  the 
sympathy  of  Congress  at  this  national  bereavement. 
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In  supporting  his  motion  Mr.  Randall  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  served  immediately 
under  General  Thomas  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  I  have 
deemed  it  not  inappropriate  to  offer  these  resolutions.  No  words  of 
mine  can  add  lustre  to  his  record.  His  heroic  deeds  are  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  country.    ******* 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  concurring  in  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions,  they  were  approved  by  the  President 
April  5th,  and  published  in  orders  by  General  Sherman 
April  20th.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  Vice-President 
Colfax,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  on  the  30th  of  March  reported  for 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
arrangements  for  a  memorial  meeting  and  the  funeral  as 
follows : 

I.  Meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tues- 
day evening,  April  5th,  to  be  presided  over  by  General  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  appointed  by  the  officers  who  served 
with  General  Thomas  ;  the  Senators  and  Representatives  to  attend. 

II.  A  joint  committee  of  thirteen,  composed  of  six  Senators  and 
seven  Representatives,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  General  Thomas  as 
representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  report  having  been  approved,  the  Vice  President  ap- 
pointed Senators  Wilson,  Cameron,  Trumbull,  Thayer,  War- 
ner and  Casserly ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  appointed  Rep- 
resentatives Logan,  Garfield,  Banks,  Slocum,  Washburn, 
Randall  aftd  Stokes. 

The  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  attended  by  the  President  and  the  members  of  his  Ca- 
binet, the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senators  and  Representatives,  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Judges  of  the  District  Courts  and  many  others^ 
officials  and  citizens.  Addresses  which  eloquently  portrayed 
the  character  and  services  of  General  Thomas  were  deliv- 


ered   by   Generals   Cox,  Sherman,  Garfield,   Slocum,  and 
Schurz,  and  Chief  Justice  Chase. 

The  following  orders  were  issued  by  the  General  of  the 
Army: 

Headquarters  op  the  Armv. 
Adjutant  General's  Office. 
No.  34.  J  Washington,  March  29.  1870. 

It  has  become  the  painful  duty  of  the  General  to  announce   ^ 
the  Army  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  exalted  generals,  George  ^' 
Thomas,  who  expired  last  evening,  ai  half  past  seven,  in  San  Fr»*^ 
:o,  California. 

There  is  no  need  to  turn  to  the  archives  to  search  for  his  histor"!^ 
for  it  is  recorded  in  almost  every  page  during  the  past  ten  years  ;  h*-* 
his  classmate  and  comrade  owes  him  a.peisonal  tribute,  in  which  t»  * 
knows  every  member  of  the  Army  shares.  General  Thomas  eniere-^' 
the  Military  Academy  in  the  class  of  1836;  graduated  in  1840,  an^^ 
nissioned  as    a   second    lieutenant,    Third    Artillery,    anC^ 

It  to  Florida.  He  served  with  his  regiment  continuously  until  Dp' 
cember  24,  iSj3,  when  he  became  a  captain,  having  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  at  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista,  Mexico.  On  th« 
12th  of  May,  1855,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Second  Cavalry  as  major, 
and  served  with  that  regiment  continuously,  until  be  became  its 
Colonel,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1S61.  The  great  civil  war  found  him  at 
his  post,  true  and  Rrm,  amidst  the  terrible  pressure  he  had  encouD' 
tered  by  reason  of  his  birth-place — Virginia  ;  and  President  Lincoln 
commissioned  him  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  sent  him 
to  Kentucky  There,  too,  his  services  were  constant,  and  eminent 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  won  the  first  battle  in  the  West,  at  MiB 
Spring,  Kentucky,  and,  from  first  to  last,  without  a  day's  or  hour's 
intermission,  he  was  at  his  post  of  duty,  rising  steadily  and  irresisti- 
bly through  all  the  grades  to  the  one  he  held  as  major-general  of  the 
Regular  Army,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Perry- 
ville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  Nash- 
ville, he  fulfilled  the  proudest  hopes  of  his  ardent  friends,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  General  George  H.  Thomas  stood  in  the  Tery  front 
rank  of  our  war  generals. 

The  General  has  known  General  Thomnsintimatelysince  they  sat 
as  boys  on  the  same  bench,  and  the  quality  in  him,  which  he  holds 
up  for  the  admiration  and  example  of  the  young,  is  his  complete  and 
entire  devotion  to  duty.  Though  sent  to  Florida,  to  Mexico,  to  Texas, 
to  Ariiona,  when  duty  there  was  absolute  banishment,  he  went  cheer- 
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fully,  and  never  asked  a  personal  favor,  exemption,  or  leave  of  ab- 
sence. In  battle  he  never  wavered.  Firm,  and  full  of  faith  in  his 
cause,  he  knew  it  would  prevail ;  and  he  never  sought  advancement  of 
rank  or  honor  at  the  expense  of  any  one.  Whatever-  he  earned  of 
these  were  his  own,  and  no  one  disputes  his  fame.  The  very  imper- 
sonatipn  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  honor,  he  will  stand  to  us  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  soldier  and  gentleman. 

Though  he  leaves  no  child  to  bear  his  name,  the  old  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  called  him  father,  and 
will  weep  for  him  in  tears  of  manly  g^ief. 

His  wife,  who  cheered  him  with  her  messages  of  love  in  the  darkest 
hours  of  war,  will  mourn  him  now  in  sadness,  chastened  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  whole  country. 

The  last  sad  rites  due  him  as  a  man  and  soldier  will  be  paid  at 
Troy,  New  York,  on  the  arrival  of  his  remains,  and  of  his  family, 
and  all  his  old  comrades  who  can  be  present  are  invited  there  to 
share  in  the  obsequies. 

At  all  military  posts  and  stations,  the  flag  will  be  placed  at  half 
staff,  and  fifteen  minute  guns  fired  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of 
this  order;  and  the  usual  badges  of  mourning  will  be  worn  for  thirty 
days.  By  command  of  General  Sherman. 

E.    D.   TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant  General. 


General  orders,  ]         Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

V  Adjutant  General's  office. 

No.  37.  )  Washington,  April  3,  1870. 

The  body  of  Major-General  George  H»  Thomas  will  be  buried  at 
Troy,  New  York,  on  Friday,  April  8th,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  and  the 
ceremonies  will  be  conducted  in  military  order,  under  the  supervision 
of  Major-General  George  G.  Meade,  commanding  the  Military  Di- 
vision of  the  Atlantic.  The  escort  will  be  a  battalion  of  eight  compa- 
nies, and  General  Meade  is  authorized  to  use  two  companies  of  the 
engineer  battalion  from  Willet's  Point,  two  companies  of  the  general 
recruits  from  Governor's  Island,  and  the  band  from  West  Point. 

All  officers  of  the  Army  who  can  be  spared  from  duty,  all  civil 
officers  pf  the  General  and  State  Governments,  members  of  the 
Volunteer  armies,  civil  societies,  and  citizens  generally,  are  invited 
to  be  present,  to  manifest  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
holds  a  sacred  place  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 
By  command  of  General  Sherman. 

E,  D.  ToWNSEND, 

Adjutant  General. 
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The  funeral  ceremonies  and  services  at  Troy  on  the  8th 
of  April,  were  imposing  and  solemn.  Public  buildings, 
hotels,  stores  and  many  private  houses  were  draped,  and 
business  generally  was  suspended.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance, President  Grant,  Secretaries  Belknap,  Bout  well.  Robe- 
son and  Cox,  the  joint  committee  of  Congress,  the  Governor 
of  New  York  and  his  staff,  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  officers  of  State  and  State  troops,  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  delegates  from  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, civic  societies  and  municipal  officers  from  the  neigh- 
boring cities  and  a  great  multitude  of  people.  The  pall 
bearers  were  Generals  Meade.  Schofield,  Hooker,  Rose- 
crans,  Hazea,  Granger,  Newton  and  McKay.  The  escort 
was  composed  of  t\vo  companies  of  Engineers,  two 
of  Artillery  and  four  of  Infantry,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  under  the  command  of  General  WalJen.  The  Ninth 
and  Tenth  brigades  of  tlie  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  number  of  other  organizations,  military 
and  civil,  took  part  in  the  parade,  which  was  a  mile  in  length. 

The  religious  services  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
were  conducted  by  Bishop  Doane,  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany, 
and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Cort,  Potter,  and  Walsh,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reese,  At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  in  the  church, 
the  remains  of  the  great  general,  followed  by  an  immense 
cortege,  were  conveyed  to  Oakwood  Cemetery,  amid  the 
tolling  of  bells  and  firing  of  minute  guns,  and  there  depo- 
sited in  the  city  receiving  vault  to  await  final  burial.  Here 
Bishop  Doane  conducted  the  commitment  service,  and  the 
escort  closed  the  military  honors  by  firing  the  prescribed 
salute. 

In  the  evening,  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Lieutenant-' 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  General  Thomas,  before  a 
large  audience,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Troy. 

The  body  of  General  Thomas  was  finally  interred  in  the 
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fiunily  lot,  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  where  Mrs.  Thomas  has 
erected  a  massive  monument  in  the  form  of  a  sarcophagus, 
surmounted  with  an  American  eagle,  grasping  in  its  talons 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  sword  used  by  the  general 
during  the  war. 

On  the  front,  in  raised  letters,  is  this  inscription,  encircled 
1>y  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel, 

GEORGE   H.  THOMAS, 

MAJOR-GENERAL  U.S.A. 

BORN  IN  SOUTHAMPTON  COUNTY.  VIRGINIA. 

JULY  31,  1816. 

DIED,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
MARCH  28,  1870. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, present  at  the  funeral  of  General  Thomas,  held  a 
meeting  at  Troy,  and  invited  General  James  A.  Garfield  to 
deliver  an  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  General 
Thomas,  at  the  next  reunion  of  the  society.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request  General  Garfield  pronounced  an 
eloquent  eulogy  before  the  society,  November  2Sth,  1870, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  in  which  he  gave  an  analysis  of  General 
Thomas'  character  and  a  brief  history  of  his  career,  extolled 
his  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  magnified  his  generalship, 
especially  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

At  this  meeting,  the  society  adoptea  the  following  reso- 
lutions, reported  by  General  Charles  Cruft,  in  the  absence 
of  General  Garfield,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  memo- 
rial to  General  Thomas : 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1870,  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas 
the  great  soldier,  who  has  presided  over  this  society  from  its  institu- 
tion, fell  at  his  post  with  all  his  harness  on.  His  spirit  returned  to 
God  who  gave  it,  and  the  memory  of  his  greatness  and  goodness  is 
all  that  is  now  left  to  us.  His  death  was  a  national  calamity  and  an 
irreparable  loss  to  his  comrades.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  vain  by  words  to  attempt  to  express  our  loss, 
or  to  describe  the  grief  which  pervades  this  society  in  view  of  this 
sad  event 
29 
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Resohigd,  That  the  banners  of  this  society  be  draped  in  mouminE 
and  that  an  appropriate  memorial  page  be  inscribed  upon  its  rccoiis. 

Rtsolved,  That  some  fitting  monument  should  be  erected  by  his 
countrymen  to  mark  the  spot  where  tlie  remains  of  our  bclo'd 
commander  rest,  and  that  this  society  shall  take  the  initiatory  slept 
for  its  erection,  and  to  that  end  a  committee  of  one  from  eadi 
State  represented  in  the  society  be  now  appointed,  to  arrange  some 
metliod  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  and  to  provide  a  desipi. 
specifications  and  estimates  therefor,  and  to  report  at  the  next  niKl' 
ing. 

Resoh'iJ,  Thai  the  president  shall  appoint  some  comrade  to  pre- 
pare a  biography  of  General  Thomas,  and  colLte  and  arrange  i1k 
obituary  proceedings  of  the  various  States  and  associations  in  honor 
of  his  memory  with  a  view  to  future  publication  by  this  society. 

As  the  result  of  this  action,  a  splendid  equestrian  statue  of 
Genetal  Thomas,  produced  by  J.  Q.  A,  Ward,  was  unvaiW 
at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  November,  1879.  Congress 
appropriated  brass  cannon  for  this  statue,  and  authorized  iis 
location,  on  the  circular  reservation,  at  the  intersection  of 
Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  avenues,  and 
Fourteenth  and  M  sln'ets.  In  an  eloquent  address  Hon, 
Stanley  MatthL-ws  portrayed  the  character  of  General 
Thomas,  and  for  the  society,  presented  the  statue  to  President 
Hayes,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  with  suitable  words,  accepted  this 
gift  for  the  people. 

The  unfinished  paper,  found  upon  the  desk  of  General 
Thomas    is  appended : 

"The article  in  the  Tribune  was  evidently  brought  out  by 
the  assertions  in  the  Gasctte  correspondence  that  Grant 
would  have  committed  a  serious  blunder  had  he  relieved 
Thomas  by  Schofield,  who  as  appears  by  the  article,  claims 
the  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  and  was  so  eminently  successful,  that  he  con- 
sequently was  as  acceptable  to  the  army  as  General  Thomas. 
{That  may  or  may  not  be.)  It  is  hoped  that  the  troops 
would  have  done  their  duty  under  any  commander;  but 
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Wood  and  Stanley  and  many  other  officers  of  rank,  who 
participated  prominently  in  that  battle,  know  the  peculiar 
situation  of  aflairs  that  rendered  it  necessary,  General 
Thomas  should  remain  in  Nashville  to  receive  the  reen- 
forcements  which  were  arriving  daily,  supervising  and  ex- 
pediting their  equipment  (the  cavalry  sent  back  by  General 
Sherman  being  all  dismounted,  the  new  regiments  arriving 
from  the  States  needing  camp  equipage,  etc.,  to  enable  them 
to  take  the  field),  and  that  Schofield  happened  to  command 
the  troops  immediately  opposing  the  advancing  enemy,  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  an  army  commander,  (he  command- 
ed the  Army  of  the  Ohio).  The  criticisms  on  the  plan  of 
battle  and  point  of  attack,  (referring  to  Nashville),  are  too 
unimportant  to  notice.  With  regard  to  the  mistake  of  not 
using  10,000  to  great  advantage,  the  original  position  of  the 
10,000  men,  (Schofield's  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Twenty-third 
corps,  in  reserve),  being  central,  rendered  them  available 
for  promptly  reenforcing  Steedman,  should  the  enemy  con- 
centrate so  heavily  on  him  as  to  endanger  his  position, 
when  he  made  his  demonstration  on  the  enemy's  right,  to 
draw  attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack. 

"  Steedman  having  reported  early  in  the  morning  that  he 
could  not  be  driven  from  his  position,  this  reserve  was  no 
longer  needed  where  it  then  was,  and  was  ordered  to  form 
in  support  of  Smith,  and  support  him  in  his  advance  on  the 
enemy's  left.  Smith's  advance  leaving  an  interval  between 
his  right  and  the  left  of  the  cavalry,  the  10,000  men 
were  ordered  to  fill  up  the  gap,  and  became  engaged  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  day's  operations.  It  is  therefore  left 
to  candid  minds  to  judge,  whether  the  10,000  men  were 
advantageously  posted  originally  and  afterwards  used  to 
advantage,  or  not. 

"  It  is  believed  that  no  other  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  except  the  writer  of  the  Tribune  article,  will  say  that 
General  Thomas  was  so  fully  convinced  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  that  he 
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gave  no  orders  to  continue  operations  the   next  day,  bi* 
ordered  a  pursuit.     The   blunder  of  the  pontoon  train  ^ 
admitted  in  so  far,  that  the  staff  officer  who  wrote  the  orde* 
to  the  commander  of  tht  train,  by  mistake  wrote  MurfreeS- 
boro'  pilie,  instead  of  Nolcnsville   pike,  and  the  trail*  ha«d 
gone  a  mile  or  two  on  that  pike  before  the  mistake  w*^ 
discovered,  but  it  was  promptly  rectified  before  it  had  go»* 
four  miles  out  of  the  way,  and  then  joined  the  army,  an* 
got  to  the  front  perhaps  as  quickly  as  it  could  ha\-e  done  h^ 
the  Franklin  pike,  as  it  marched  across  the  countrj-  by    - 
free  and  practicable  road.   It  could  not  have  reached  Frantc 
lin,  under  any  circumstances,  in  time  to  place  a  bridge  foj 
the  crossing  of  the  troops  when  the  infantry  reached  th^t 
point.     It  was  always   supposed,   too,  that  every  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  knew  that 
until  Duck  River  was  crossed,  the  enemy  could  be  pursued 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  only  by  the  main  road.     Har- 
peth   River,  Rutherford  Creek,  and  Duck   River,  were  all 
then  rendered  impassable  by  high  water,  in  consequence  of 
the  thaw,  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  hea\y  rains  during 
the  battle.     All  bridges  over  those  streams,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  road,  had  been  de- 
stroyed.     All    practicable    roads   north  of    Duck    River, 
emerged  from  the  main  road,  and  consequently  troops  fol- 
lowing them   would  have  been   soon   separated   from  the 
main  column,  and  placed  beyond  supporting  distance.   The 
report  of  General  Thomas  explains  the  difficulties  in  laying 
a  pontoon  bridge  across  Rutherford  Creek,  and  accounts 
for  the  delay  at  that  stream,  and  also  at  Duck  River.    After 
Duck  River  was  crossed  at  Columbia,  the  Waynesboro'  and 
Lawrenceburg  roads  might   have  been  taken  by  a  part  of 
the  force,  which  in  all  probability  could   not  have  reached 
thereby  the  flank  of  the  enemy  in  time  to  have  inflicted  any 
serious  damage,  because  Hood  had  by  that  time  placed  his 
main  column  south  of  Richland  Creek,  and  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  point  on  the  Tennessee  River,  where  his  pon- 
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toon  bridges  had  been  in  position  for  several  weeks.  The 
above  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  statement  in  the  Tribune 
article,  that  a  corps  frequently  did  not  march  more  than  its 
length  in  three  days. 

'*  The  infantry  corps  were  at  all  events  on  the  main  road, 
where  they  could  have  been  made  available  in  case  there 
-was  any  necessity  for  using  them,  while  the  Fourth  corps 
closely  following  up  the  cavalry,  enabled  General  Wilson  to 
do  exactly  what "  One  who  fought  at  Nashville"  says  might 
have  been  done  if  the  infantry  had  been  marched  along  the 
main  road  with  three  days'  rations  in  haversacks. 

"  Wilson's  cavalry  was  constantly  harassing  the  enemy's 
flanks,  whenever  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  streams 
would  admit  of  his  doing  so ;  and  it  was  this  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  cavalry  which  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat 
with  such  haste,  as  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  main 
column  before  all  the  infantry  could  cross  Duck  River. 

"  The  writer  virtually  admits  that  General  Schofield  be- 
lieved there  was  no  further  necessity  for  pursuit  after  the 
enemy  had  crossed  Richland  Creek  at  Pulaski,  as  he  says 
on  the  26th  of  December  he  wrote  to  General  Grant  that 
Hood's  army  was  then  used  up,  that  there  was  no  further 
need  of  his  troops  in  Tennessee,  and  asked  to  be  ordered  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"  Here  there  is  a  little  discrepancy  between  the  Tribune 
article  and  the  actual  facts.  The  writer  says  after  the  escape 
of  Hood,  General  Thomas  published  an  order  placing  the 
troops  in  winter  quarters,  and  commenced  planning  a  cam- 
paign for  the  next  spring  and  summer  against  Corinth,  etc. 
By  reference  to  General  Thomas'  report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  order  was  issued  on  the  30th  of  December.  Schofield 
says  on  the  26th.  Perhaps  General  Schofield  was  not  aware 
of  the  reasons  for  this  objectionable  order. 

"  The  report  of  CJeneral  Sherman  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  will  explain  it,  as  it  will  there  be 
seen  that  General  Thomas  was  expected  to  take  care  of 
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Tennessee,  until  Sherman  reached  the  sea  and  gave  further 
instructions.  (Smith's  corps  was  to  go  to  Eastport,  Mia.; 
Wood's  corps  to  Huntsville  and  Athens;  Schoficld's  coipi 
to  Dalton;  Wilson's  cavalry  between  Huntsville  and  East- 
port,  along  the  Tennessee  River). 

"  If.  when  General  Thomas  was  sent  back  to  Nashville, 
his  army  had  been  sent  with  him,  or  the  Fourtcenlh  and 
Fourth  corps,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  the  present 
newspaper' contest  about  the  battle  of  Nashville,  There  is 
ample  proof  already  published  that  Thomas  hadat  his  com- 
mand when  Hood  commenced  his  movement  against  Sher- 
man's communication,  only  a  small  division  of  troops 
stationed  alon^  the  two  lines  of  communication  betwesn 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  to  protect  them  against  smill 
raiding  parties.  When  he  reported  the  situation  to  General 
Sherman,  and  applied  for  reenforcements  to  meet  the  ad- 
vance of  Hood,  the  Fourth  corps  and  dismounted  cav- 
alry were  first  sent,  and  General  Thomas  was  informed  that 
he  would  get  reinforcements  by  several  new  regiments 
then  on  their  way  to  join  Sherman's  army.  Afterwards 
Thomas  was  informed  that  A,  J.  Smith's  command  would 
be  ordered  to  join  him  from  Missouri, 

"  Thomas  then  urged  that  additional  ree  n  fore  erne  nts 
should  be  sent  him,  as  most  of  the  convalescent  troops  at 
Chattanooga  belonged  to  different  corps  and  different 
armies,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  from  want  of  effective 
organization  to  more  than  defend  that  place.  Schofield  was 
then  ordered  to  report  to  Thomas. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-third 
corps,  Croxton's,  Hatch's  and  Capron's  brigades  of  cavair}, 
all  the  troops  sent  by  Sherman  had  to  be  equipped  for 
field  service,  including  transportation.  To  attend  to  the 
equipping  of  this  force,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  correspond 
with  General  Sherman,  Thomas  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
Nashville,  whilst  he  placed  Schofield  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  watching  the  movement  of  Hood, 
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and  retarding  his  advance  on  Nashville.  This  necessity 
existing  until  the  army  fell  back  to  Nashville,  gave  Schofield 
the  opportunity  to  fight  the  battle  of  Franklin.  This  was  a 
very  brilliant  battle,  most  disastrous  to  the  enemy,  and  as 
the  writer  in  the  Tribune  says,  no  doubt  contributed  mater- 
ially to  the  crowning  success  at  Nashville  " 

Colonel  Kellogg  has  added:  "A  few  blurred  and  dis- 
connected lines  follow  as  the  angel  of  death  hovered 
near  him,  and  then  General  Thomas  fell  to  the  floor  of  his 
office  unconscious." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CRAftACTEl  IZATI  ON. 

GENERAL  THOMAS  discerned  all  that  is  pure,  noble 
and  spiritual  in  human  life.  Few  men  have  had  as 
lofty  ideals  of  public  and  private  conduct,  and  seldom  have 
men  approximated  more  nearly  to  subjective  standards,  or 
conformed  in  outward  life  more  fully  to  convictions  of  dat)'. 

One  of  his  most  prominent  characteristics  was  his  breadth 
of  sympathy  with  all  the  rightful  interests  of  men.  His 
country. — its  integrity  and  destiny, — commanded  extreme 
devotion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  against  his  family 
with  ail  its  wealth  of  affection,  his  State  with  her  traditions 
of  leadership  and  power,  his  section  with  time-honored 
iastitiitions  and  chivalrous  sentiment,  and  against  a  degree 
of  personal  sympathy,  he  was  victorious  in  the  struggle 
between  sentiment  and  duty,  and  gave  himself  to  his  coun- 
try in  the  great  civil  war,  with  the  most  unselfish  and  most 
ardent  patriotism. 

The  interests  of  his  country  and  his  countrymen  of  all 
classes,  not  only  in  war  but  in  peace,  held  no  second  place  in 
his  heart  His  benevolence  was  as  broad  and  strong  as  his 
patriotism.  He  gave  money  freely  to  the  poor,  but  he  gave 
what  was  far  better,  the  strongest  sympathy  to  men  of  this 
class,  and  to  the  wronged  and  suffering  of  every  class.  He 
loved  children,  and  would  often  turn  aside  from  congenial 
friends  to  call  forth  the  prattle  of  the  youngest  child,  or  the 
fresh  thoughts  of  a  boy  or  girl.  His  winning  attentions 
caused  the  young  to  love  him.  An  hour  with  him  has 
given  to  ninny  persons  now  in  adult  life,  impressions  at 
once  cheering  and  lasting,  and  multitudes  of  obscure  men 
recall  his  attention  and  kindness  with  warmest  gratitude. 
4S6 
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He  was  in  accord  with  all  efforts  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  his  race.  He  once  said:  "The 
best  memorials  for  those  considered  great,  were  institutions 
which  would  prove  a  blessing  to  men."  Having  rank  and 
social  position  himself,  he  was  comparatively  indifferent  to 
these  distinctions  in  others,  and  always  estimated  men  by 
their  revealed  characters,  and  not  by  meretricious  sur- 
roundings. And  yet  he  was  as  far  removed  from  the  plane 
of  the  demagogue  as  man  can  be. 

He  was  chaste  in  life  and  conversation.  Immorality  of 
every  type  was  revolting  to  him,  and  vice  was  odious.  His 
taste  was  elevated,  as  shown  in  the  appointments  of  his 
home,  and  his  choice  of  books  and  friends.  His  culture 
was  broad  and  refined,  the  result  of  the  constant  study  of 
the  natural  sciences,  the  science  of  government  and  war, 
literature,  history  and  religious  truth.  He  was  always  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  important  problems  of  statesman- 
ship, but  he  despised  the  low  methods  frequently  adopted 
by  political  parties.  He  was  originally  a  Whig  in  political 
&ith,  but  in  deference  to  army  traditions  and  personal 
taste,  he  was  never  a  partisan.  After  the  war  he  enter- 
tained radical  views  of  reconstruction,  and  was  consequently 
in  sympathy  with  the  higher  aims  and  wiser  measures  of 
the  Republican  party. 

He  was  positive  in  his  opinions  but  free  from  intolerance. 
To  him  wrong  and  revenge  were  equally  abhorrent,  right 
and  mercy  equally  attractive.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
was  ready  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  those  who  were 
willing  to  resume  allegiance  to  the  Government  they  had 
fought  to  destroy,  but  he  kept  aloof  from  all  Southerners 
who  persisted  in  opposing  reconstruction.  No  patriot  was 
more  eager  to  supplement  his  service  in  the  war,  with 
efforts  to  restore  the  country  to  peace  and  unity,  and  this 
paramount  object  was  the  burden  of  all  his  later  public  ut- 
terances. 

He  was  as  modest  as  a  strong  man   conscious  of  his 
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strength  could  be.  He  was  not  in  the  least  degree  ostenta- 
tious, and  always  avoided  ovations  and  other  proposed  de- 
monstrations in  his  honor.  But  he  was  not  wanting  in 
self-respect,  and  did  not  underrate  his  own  services-,  never, 
however,  boasting  of  his  achievements,  never  making  pre- 
tentious claims,  and  never  being  unduly  sensitive  in  the 
default  of  expected  recognition.  He  was  self-assertive  only, 
when  threatened  with  humiliation,  and  never  so  in  a  way 
to  injure  others.  He  was  too  modest  and  too  self- respectful 
to  ask  for  promotion,  and  never  permitted  others  to  request 
advancement  for  him,  and  while  he  never  desired  a  position 
legitimately  held  by  another  general,  and  could  not  have 
enjoyed  one  which  he  had  not  earned,  he  was  susceptible 
of  deepest  wound  when  his  just  claims  were  ignored.  But 
although  exceedingly  sensitive,  he  bore  with  calmness  the 
most  palpable  injustice  to  himself,  in  the  dispensation  of 
commissions  and  commands  by  the  National  authorities. 
He  was  too  great  and  too  patriotic  to  persist,  during  the 
war,  in  demanding  a  command  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but 
when  the  war  was  over,  he  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
when  he  did  assert  his  claims.  He  seldom  spoke  of  this 
injustice,  but  he  felt  it  so  keenly  that  it  doubtless  short- 
ened his  life.  His  declaration  that  promotion  came  too 
late  to  be  appreciated,  manifested  the  depth  of  his  wound. 
He  believed  that  he  earned  at  Chickamauga  the  commission 
which  was  given  after  Nashville,  but  in  the  interim  he 
moved  in  the  path  of  duty  so  grandly  and  uncomplainingly, 
that  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  indifferent  to  such  rewards, 
and  was  afraid  of  supreme  command.  His  sublime  pa- 
tience, however,  under  forgetfulness  of  his  services  and 
misapprehension  of  his  motives  must  not  be  alleged  as  evi- 
dence of  timidity  or  weakness.  That  he  moved  on  unfal- 
teringly in  the  path  of  patriotic  service,  without  permit- 
ting his  feelings  to  warp  his  official  conduct,  when  he 
was  overslaughed  and  denied  well-earned  promotion,  was 
due  alone  to  his  loyalty  to  duty,  an  element  of  character 
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pre-eminent  in  the  cluster  of  remarkable  traits,  which  made 
him  truly  great.  His  ambition  was  naturally  as  strong  as 
is  common  to  great  soldiers  and  generals,  but  it  was  placed 
under  just  restraint  by  a  firm,  pure  character,  an  overmaster- 
ing sense  of  duty  and  an  unprecedented  generosity. 

He  was  as  careful  of  the  reputation  of  others  as  he  wa& 
sensitive  with  regard  to  his  own.  If  he  executed  the  or- 
ders of  a  superior  in  rank,  he  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  offi- 
cial report.  If  a  subordinate  was  successful,  he  gave  him 
credit  either  for  efficient  obedience  to  orders,  or  for  valua- 
ble service  without  orders.  Those  who  served  under  him, 
felt  assured  that  their  reputation  was  safe  in  his  hands.  And 
the  charge  has  never  been  made  that  he  claimed  for  himself 
what  rightfully  belonged  to  others,  whether  superiors  or 
subordinates.  This  uniform  course  was  in  happy  contrast 
with  the  selfish  appropriation  of  glory  frequently  made 
by  commanding  generals. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and* 
especially  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  felt  the  obligation 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  conformity  to  its  precepts, 
and  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
was  only  prevented  by  the  annoyances  which  had  crowded 
upon  him  just  before  the  time  appointed  for  this  step.  He 
would  have  united  as  a  communicant  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1 869,  had  he 
not  deemed  himself  then  unable  to  perform  so  solemn 
a  duty  with  profound  calmness  and  freedom  from  worldly 
care.  But  his  religious  feelings  and  his  faith  found 
expression  through  his  declarations  and  well  regulated  life. 
He  once  said,  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  one  could 
be  an  infidel,  and  then  discoursed  at  length  upon  some 
of  the  more  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. And,  in  integrity  of  character,  in  purity  of  life,  in 
extreme  regard  for  the  right  and  true,  in  the  performance  of 
duty  as  demanded  by  affection,  friendship  and  citizenship,  in 
benevolence   and   charity,   in   justice    and    generosity  to 
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known  enemies,  and  in  firmness  of  faith,  he  exemplified  ia 
his  daily  life  the  teachings  of  the  divine  founder  of  Chris— 
tianitj-.  His  chief  fault  was  violence  of  temper,  but  the  re- 
currence of  outbursts  of  passion  only  after  long  intervals, 
proved  that  he  overcame  a  strong  natural  tendency  in  main- 
taining habitual  self  control. 

But  however  excellent  his  personal  character,  it  will  be- 
as  a  soldier  and  a  fjeneral  that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  ia 
history,  and  tliis  volume  has  failed  in  its  purpose,  if  its. 
analysis  of  his  campai^s  and  battles  has  not  shown  tliaC 
he  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  necessary  natural  faculties  and  (jua— 
litics.  and  was  besides  a  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  ivar. 
Few  generals  have  been  as  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
the  details  of  the  organization,  equipment,  training,  move- 
ment, and  effective  handling  of  armies  in  oflense  and  de- 
fense ;  few  generals  have  had  as  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
element  of  military  administration  in  peace  and  war. 

He  knew  well  the  limitations  of  martial  laws,  and  the  pro- 
vince and  usages  of  martial  courts  and  the  necessary  sub- 
ordination of  military  power  in  a  free  government  Before 
the  war  he  had  had  only  a  limited  experience  in  military 
administration,  and  yet  his  breadth  of  knowledge  was  un- 
usually extensive.  He  was  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  relations  of  civil  and  martial  laws,  and  the  international 
precedents  for  military  administration,  in  the  absence,  or 
onlypartial  supremacy,  of  civil  courts  in  an  enemy's  countr}', 
when  belligerent  rights  had  been  recognized.  His  decisions 
and  orders  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  evinced 
wisdom,  justice  and  legal  exactness. 

But  in  his  sphere  as  a  general  in  command  of  large  forces  in 
important  campaigns  and  battles,  he  stands  forth  in  greatest 
prominence  and  power.  He  was  a  strategist,  and  yet  he 
had  fewer  opportunities  for  grand  strategy  than  any  other 
general  who  commanded  as  large  an  army  in  several  hard 
fought  battles.     Having  come  to  the  command  of  an  army 
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late  in  the  war,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  plan  an  oiTensive 
campaign,  and  as  an  independent  commander,  he  conducted 
only  one  defensive  campaign,  with  an  aggressive  battle  for 
its  conclusion.  But  his  plan  as  suggested  to  General  Scott 
in  the  summer  of  186 1,  and  the  plans  proposed  subsequently 
to  Generals  Buell,  Rosecrans,  Sherman  and  Grant,  prove 
that  Thomas  was  master  of  strategy. 

His  projected  East  Tennessee  campaign;  his  plan  of 
meeting  Bragg,  as  he  emerged  from  the  Sequatchie  Valley ; 
his  advice  to  Buell  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville  to  move  his  army  quickly  to  Danville  on  Bragg's  line  of 
retreat ;  his  objections  to  the  pursuit  of  that  general's  army 
in  September,  1863,  after  he  had  withdrawn  it  from  Chat- 
tanooga; his  proposition  to  place  the  right  and  right  centre 
of  our  army  in  a  strong  defensive  position  for  the  second 
day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga ;  his  insistence  on  hasten- 
ing the  opening  of  the  battle  at  Chattanooga  ;  his  movement 
of  Hooker  against  Bragg's  left  flank  on  Lookout  Mountain ; 
his  suggestion  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank  on  Missionary 
Ridge  on  the  last  day  of  that  battle ;  his  offer  to  Grant  and 
Sherman  to  turn  Dalton  by  the  movement  of  his  army 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap;  his  proposition,  when  McPher- 
son's  effort  had  failed,  to  give  the  Twentieth  corps  to  that 
general ;  and  his  recommendation  that  Johnston  should  be 
dislodged  from  his  mountain  fortress  by  the  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  upon  Marietta  from  the  northeast ; 
prove  that  he  was  master  of  strategy,  grand  and  minor. 

An  accurate,  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  suggested  and 
actual  operations  reveals  an  unerring  forethought — an  organ- 
ization of  victory  by  the  accurate  discernment  of  possibilities 
and  a  skillful  use  of  resources.  Napoleon  defined  the  science 
of  war,  as  a  "calculation  of  chances."  To  make  this  defini- 
tion wholly,  or  in  great  part,  true,  a  very  wide  signification 
must  be  given  to  the  word  chance,  since  it  is  possible  for  a 
great  general,  in  most  cases,  to  either  anticipate  the  action  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  forbid  him  choice  by  the  manner  of  attack. 
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The  common  misfortune  of  generals  is  to  form  plans  in  the 
execution  of  which  tlie  enemy  refuses  to  perform  his  pre- 
scribed part.  Thomas,  however,  was  never  disappointed  in 
the  action  of  his  foe;  he  commanded  his  own  army  and 
the  one  opposed  to  it,  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  tactician  he  was  unsurpassed.  No  general  ever  dis- 
posed troops  for  battle,  or  moved  them  during  the  progress 
or  emergencies  of  an  action,  with  greater  skill,  or  more 
safety  to  his  men.  Never  by  his  fault  did  an  enemy  strike 
an  exposed  flank,  and  never  did  he  &il  to  give  his  troops 
every  possible  advantage. 

At  Mill  Springs,  by  skillful  handling,  he  made  veterans 
o(  soldiers  in  their  first  battle;  at  Stone  River,  he  threw 
isolated  divisions  upon  a  stable  line,  under  the  onset  of  a 
triumphant  enemy,  without  more  loss  of  life  than  often 
occurs  in  connected  lines ;  at  Chickamauga,  he  evoked  order 
on  the  first  day  from  the  confusion  incident  to  the  meeting 
of  two  large  annies,  with  unformed  lines ;  on  the  second 
day  he  first  shattered  Bragg's  right  wing,  and  then  with 
a  slender  line  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  his  left  wing  ;  and 
in  this  battle,  duringtwo  days  of  severest  conflict,  the  troops 
under  his  command  suffered  less  loss  than  some  of  those 
who  fought  for  a  few  hours  on  other  parts  of  the  field ;  at 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  he  repulsed  Hood's  forces  with  a  line 
of  four  divisions  and  one  brigade,  giving  them  connec- 
tion under  a  fierce  attack  of  two  corps  fighting  to  initiate 
the  overthrow  of  Sherman's  combined  armies;  and  at 
Nashville  he  was  supreme  in  tactical  combinations,  re- 
vealing the  art  of  "being  the  stronger  "at  the  predeter- 
mined points  of  attack,  and  displaying  minor  strategy,  or  the 
"  strategy  of  tactics,"  in  perfection. 

He  was  denied, by  his  long  subordination,  the  opportunities 
for  grand  strategy,  which  often  came  to  otlier  generals,  but 
his  subjection  to  the  orders  of  superiors  in  rank  did  not 
prevent  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  well-ordered  and 
eflective  tactics  in  the  execution  of  plans  which  he  did  not 
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approve.  And  the  supremacy  of  a  generous  self-negation 
was  constantly  shown,  in  his  career  by  his  loyalty  to  those 
officially  over  him,  under  this  crucial  test. 

In  his  campaigns  and  battles,  whether  as  chief  or  subor- 
dinate, he  manifested  unmeasured  reserve  power.  He  was 
master  of  every  situation  within  the  range  of  his  command. 
No  disaster  or  emergency,  entailed  by  the  blunders  of  others, 
ever  obscured  his  mental  vision,  or  impaired  his  judgment. 
In  plainly  developed  circumstances  of  most  portentous  im- 
port he  never  was  dismayed,  and  never  failed  to  magnify  his 
resources  by  their  skillful  use.  And  when  situations  were 
undeveloped  and  emergencies  undefined,  and  when  the  in- 
formation of  the  enemy's  strength  and  purposes  was  con- 
flicting, he  determined  his  action  as  judiciously  as  when  he 
had  the  guidance  of  positive  facts.  Even  his  more  tenta- 
tive movements  generally  developed  into  pivotal  operations 
directed  against  key-points  in  the  enemy's  line.  When 
others  were  confused  and  agitated,  he  was  clear,  unimpas- 
sioned  and  immovable,  none  knowing  his  plans  until  they 
were  formally  made  known  by  himself,  or  revealed  by  results. 
His  quick  response  to  all  drafts  upon  his  strength  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  reserve  of  power  whose  limits  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. 

His  self-reliance  was  evinced  by  his  faith  in  his  own 
plans,  and  the  faith  of  his  troops  in  their  commander  was  a 
great  factor  of  bis  uniform  success.  His  order  or  expressed 
opinion  removed  all  doubt,  and  every  officer  and  every  sol- 
dier of  the  army  expected  success  in  the  face  of  seeming 
impossibilities.  In  the  darkest  moments  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  when  reports  of  disaster  came  thick  and  fast, 
his  only  answer  was,  "This  position  must  be  held."  The 
longer  men  served  under  him,  the  stronger  was  their  confi- 
dence in  his  generalship,  and  the  greater  their  love  for  his 
person  and  character.  This  trust  in  his  generalship,  which 
without  pretense,  or  ostentation,  he  inspired  in  every  soldier 
of  his  army,  was  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  the  ele- 
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ments  of  his  success  in  battle.  No  troops  ever  gave  up  3- 
position  to  the  enemy  when  fighting  in  his  presence,  and  no 
movement  In  campaign  or  battle,  ordered  by  himself  upon 
his  own  judgment,  resulted  in  failure. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  history  of  war,  no  army  e\'er 
surpassed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  in  giving  confidence 
and  love  to  its  commander,  and  the  sentiment  and  morale 
of  that  army,  coupled  with  the  guidance  of  his  transcendent 
generalship,  made  it  the  most  successful  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

General  Thomas  ivas  not  slow  as  a  general,  and  yet 
it  has  been  alleged  by  partisan  historians  that  he  was 
sluggish.  If  to  be  dignified  and  manifestly  deliberate  in 
personal  movements  and  speech ;  if  to  ride  slowlj-  on  a 
horse  which  reflected  in  his  paces,  his  rider's  freedom  from 
ostentation  and  from  the  affectations  of  dash  and  spirit 
which  some  commanders  exalt  to  the  plane  of  general- 
ship ;  if  to  withhold  a  battle  in  waiting  for  adequate  prepa- 
rations against  public  clamor  and  official  impatience;  if  to 
resist  precipitate  operations  when  haste  was  not  an  element 
of  success;  if  one  or  all  of  these  facts  are  proofs  of  sluggish- 
ness, then  was  Thomas  slow  indeed.  It  would  have  been 
unseemly  for  a  man  of  such  proportions  and  marked  expres- 
sion of  self-poise  and  power,  to  be  given  to  the  quick  bodily 
motions  and  mental  agitation,  which  flow  from  a  mercurial 
temperament  and  an  ostentatious  spirit.  And  swiftness 
as  a  general  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  thorough  exhaustive 
preparation,  or  with  an  unwillingness  to  strike  a  blow  when 
by  waiting  it  could  be  made  more  forcible. 

He  was  not  slow  in  gathering  his  resources,  forming  his 
plans,  and  moving  his  forces,  when  he  thought  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  He  was  deliberate  and  methodical 
when  time  and  circumstances  permitted,  but  when  adequate 
preparations  had  been  made,  or  when  emei^encies  called 
for  quick  dispositions.  Napoleon  himself  did  not  more 
fully  display  the  flashes  of  genius  than  did  Thomas.     In 
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cooperative  movements  he  was  always  on  time ;  in  adhe- 
rence to  the  details  of  a  premeditated  plan,  he  was  both 
strict  and  prompt,  and  in  the  fluctuations  and  crises  of  battle 
he  was  never  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  operations. 
Even  when  deliberate  he  avoided  the  error  of  over-cautious 
generals,  in  waiting  for  every  element  of  their  problem, 
and  yet  in  his  discernment  of  essential  preparations,  he  was 
so  unerring  that  he  was  always  successful,  when  he  did 
move  against  the  enemy.  His  delays  never  gave  an  ad- 
vantage to  his  foe,  and  never  deprived  himself  of  on/s. 

The  career  of'  Thomas  was  strictly  the  sequence  of  his 
character.  A  career  seemingly  grand  may  result  from  circum- 
stances rather  than  from  character,  but  there  is  then  no  evi- 
dence of  real  greatness.  But  where  the  character  of  a  man, 
with  opportunity,  plainly  creates  his  career,  the  harmony 
of  history  has  full  realization. 

General  Thomas  passed  through  every  grade  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  to  major-general,  commanding  successfully  every 
unit  of  an  army.  His  fame  was  largely  attained  in  his 
subordination  to  immediate  superiors  in  rank,  but  its 
crowning  fulness  came  with  his  command  of  a  large  army 
in  the  conduct  of  a  great  campaign  and  battle.  If  resources 
and  losses  are  put  in  the  balance  against  achievements, 
he   had  no  peer   in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Such  was  his  career.  But  if  his  character  in  its  symmetry 
and  strength  is  measured,  his  career,  is  lacking  in  breadth 
and  completeness.  His  manifest  capabilities  demanded 
grander  opportunities.  But  within  the  limits  of  possible 
agreement  more  complete  consonance  of  character  and 
career  has  never  been  revealed  in  history.  And  in  both, 
George  H.  Thomas  was  second  to  none  in  representing  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  life  of  the  freest  and  greatest 
Nation  on  the  globe. 
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ROSTER  OF  TROOPS 

ENGAGED  AT  MILL  SPRINGS.   KENTUCKY. 

January  19,  1862. 


NATIONAL  TROOPS. 

Colonel  Mc:C(X)K*s   Brigade. 

9th  Ohio  Infantry Colonel  Robert  McCook. 

2d  Minnesota  Infontrv '*        H.  P.  Van  Cleve. 

Colonel  Manson's  Brigade. 

loth  Indiana Colonel  M .  D.  Manson. 

4th  Kentucky "         S.  S.  Fry. 

1st  KenMicky  Cavalry "         Frank  Wolford. 

Battery   C.  i8lh  Ohio   Artillery Captain  D.  Kinney. 

Cap!.  Wetmore's  Battery. 
Cear  the  close  of  the  action  Gkneral  S.  1*.  Carter  came  upon  the  field  with 

1st  Tennessee  Infantry Colonel  R.  R.  Byrd. 

2d  Tennessee  Infantry '*      J.  P.  T.  Carter. 

I2th  Kentucky *'       W.  A.  Haskins. 

Battery  B.,  isi  Ohio  Artillery Captain  W.  E.  Standart. 

^ater.  General  Schoepk,  from  Somerset,  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  with 

17th  Ohio  Infantry Colonel  J.  M.  Connel. 

31SI  Ohio  Infantry **         M.  B.  Walker. 

38th  Ohio  Infantry "         E.  D.  Bradley. 

The  other  two  regiments  of  Colonel  McCook's  brigade  also  joined  m  the  pur- 
uit,  viz. : 

14th  Ohio  Infantry, Colonel  J.  B.  Steedman. 

loth  Kentucky  Infantry "        J.  M.  MarUin. 

The  losses.  39  killed  and  207  Wv)un(led.  occiirred  in  the  gtli  Ohio,  2d  Minnesota, 
oih  Indiana,  4th  Kentucky  Inf  intr  ,  and  ist  Kentucky  C'avalry. 

,  CONFKDERATIi  TROOPS. 

15th  Mississippi  Infintry Colonel  Walthall. 

17th  Tennessee        "  *'      Newman. 

19th  "  '•  "      Cummings. 

20th  '*  "  ••      Rittle. 

25th  ••  "  "      Stanton. 

28th  "  •'  '*      Murray. 

29th  "  *'  "      Powell. 

i6th  Alabama  "  "      Wood. 

Rutledge's  Battery.  4  guns.  2  Battalions  of  Cavalry. 

McClung's  Battery,  2  guns.  2  Independent  Companies. 

rhe  losses  were.  192  killed,  and  200  wounded  and  prisoners. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  U.  S.  FORCES 


MAJOR  GENERAL  GEO.  H.  THOUf^S, 


lATTLE  OF  Nashville,  Tebn.,  Dec.  15  a»d  16, 1864. 


FOURTH  ARMY  CORPS.                              1 

Brigadies-Ge-vbral  Thomas  , 

.  Wood.                        1 

FIMT  DIVISION. 

1 

fint  BrigaJi. 

StcsnJ  Brigedi. 

TT>ird  Brigat.       " 

Iiuc  U.  Kirbir- 

Bric.-C«iL  Wallei  C.  Wbltakv. 

Bflg..GaLWilli«Cic«. 

aisl  Illinois. 

96th  Illinois. 

7S'h  Illinois. 

381I1  Illmois. 

115th  Illinois. 

Solh  Illinois. 

3 1  SI  Indiana. 

35th  Indiana. 

84ih  Illinois. 

8151  Indiana. 

sist  Kfn lucky. 

9th  Indiana. 

901I1  Ohio. 

23d  Kenlucky. 

loislOhio. 

45ih  Ohio. 

36th  lndianB(I>et'in'l. 

SI  St  Ohio. 

B4lh  Indiana. 
77ih  Pennsylvania. 

Brieadi 

r.Gencral  Washinglon  L.  Elliott. 

F'rsl  Brigadi, 

Second  Brlgadi. 

Third  Brigadi. 

Emerson  Opdyckt 

Col  John  Q,  Lane. 

Col.Jo«phC™nd. 

36ih  Illinois. 

looih  Illinois. 

4ad  Illinois. 

44II1  Illinois. 

40th  Indiana. 

Sist  Illinois. 

73d  Illinois. 

S7lh  Indiana. 

79'h  Illinois. 

7.(th  Illinois. 

aath  Keniucky. 

iSth  Missouri. 

BSlh  Illinois. 

aeih  Ohio. 

6411.  Ohio. 

uSlhOhio. 

97th  Ohio. 

65th  Ohio. 

a4lh  Wiiconiin. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  Samuel  Beattyjt 


First  Brigade, 
:ol.  Abel  D.  Streight. 

89th  Illinois. 
51st  Indianais. 
8th  Kansas. 
15th  Ohio. 
49th  Ohio. 


Second  Brigade. 

(x)  Col.  P.  Sidney  Post,  (Wounded). 
(3)  Lt.  Col.  Robt.  L.  Kimberly. 

59th  Illinois. 
4t  Ohio. 

71st  Ohio. 

93d  Ohio. 

134th  Ohio. 


Third  Brigade. 
Col.  Frederick  Knefiler. 

79th  Indiana. 
86th  Indiana. 
13th  Ohio. 
19th  Ohio. 


First  Brigade. 
irig.-Gen.  Joseph  A.  Cooper. 

130th  Indiana. 
26th  Kentucky.    • 
25th  Michigan. 
99th  Ohio. 
3d  Tennessee. 
6th  Tennessee. 


ARTILLERY   BRIGADE. 

Major  Wilber  F.  Goodspeed. 

Indiana  Light  Artillery.     25th  Battery. 
Kentucky  Light  Artillery,     ist  Battery. 
1st  Michigan  Light  Artillery.     Battery  E. 
ist  Ohio  Light  Artillery.     Battery  G. 
Ohio  Light  Artillery.     6th  Battery. 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery.     Battery  B. 
4th  U.  S.  Artillery.     Battery  M. 

TWENTY-THIRD  ARMY  CORPS. 

Major-General  John  M.  Schofield. 

Second  Division. 

Major-General  Darius  N.  Couch. 

Second  Brigade. 

Colonel  Orlando  H.  Moore. 

107th  Illinois. 
8oth  Indiana. 
J 29th  Indiana. 
23d  Michigan, 
iiith  Ohio. 
1 1 8th  Ohio. 


Third  Brigade. 

Colonel  John  Mehringer. 

91st  Indiana. 
123d  Indiana. 
Solh  Ohio. 
183d  Ohio. 


Artillery. 
Indiana  Light  Artillery,     isth  Battery. 
Ohio  Light  Artillery.     19th  Battery, 


First  Brigade. 

:ol.  Chas.  C.  Doollitle. 

I2th  Kentucky. 

i6th  Kentucky. 

looth  Ohio. 
104th  Ohio. 
8th  Tennessee. 


THIRD    DIVISION. 

Brigadier- General  Jacob  D.  Cox. 

S'cottd  Brigade. 

Col.  John  S.  Casement 

65th  Illinois. 

65th  Indiana. 

124th  Indiana. 
103d  Ohio. 
5th  Tennessee. 


Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Israel  N.  Stiles. 

Ii2th  Illinois. 

63d  Indiana. 

I20th  Indiana. 
128th  Indiana. 


I  ArlilUty. 

Indbina  Ughl  Aclillcry.    a^d  Baticry. 
Ut  Ohio  Lichl  Anill«ry.    Batlrrf  D. 


DETACHMENT  OF  ARMY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 

M*;[J11-C<«HIIAI.  AVTIKKW  J,  SMLTIT, 


Brigadier -Ctm-ral  John  McAdhur. 


Ptril  Brigad*. 

5«f*»rf  BrigaiU. 

Tkiri  Brigad,. 

Col,  Wii..l.MtMm.n, 

CuL.  L.Krl.u  F.  Kubhtrd.        , 

lUCid.  S.  G.  HiU»iJ)c<l>. 

Il4lhl11tnol<. 

5lh  Minnnau.            ( 

2)  t"  1.  Wil!i.Hi  K.  ll.r.J»f 

93-1  li"ll»n«. 

gth  Minnciou. 

I  alb  Iowa. 

jjili  Iowa. 

Tad  Ohio. 

Bth  Wiiconun. 

7Ih  MinncHita. 

9Jlh  Ohio. 

iQwa  Lighi  Any.  >d  On. 

33d  MiHouri. 

III.  L.  An.  Cogswfll's  Bat. 


Briculier-Cmeml  Kennct  Gvranl. 


Firil  Brigadt. 

*iB»rf  B.-igadf. 

Third  B'igair. 

od  David  Moore. 

Col 

lonclJanaLGiltKK. 

CdoiHl  Ed.»d  U. 

iigth  Illinois. 
I2jd  [llinoii. 

SBlh  Illinois. 
371  b  lowa- 

40lh  Illinois 
1.7th  Illinois. 

8<,.h  Indiana. 

32d  Iow.i. 

sad  Indians. 

list  M<«sauri. 

lolli  Kans^. 

t78di  New  York 

Ind.  Ul  An.  glh 

Bit. 

Ind.  L.  An.   3d  n.i(-y, 

ad  III.  L.  Alt.   B 

Stst  Illinois 
95lh  lllinoii 
44lli  Missoi 
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looth  U.  S.  C.  T. 


PROVISIONAL  DETACHMENT,  (DIST.  OF  THE  ETOWAH.) 

Major-General  James  B.  Steedman. 
provisional  division.* 
Brigadier-General  Charles  Cruft. 
First  Brigade,  Second  Brigade.  Third  Brigade. 

Col.  Benjamin  Harrison.  Col.  John  G.  Mitchell.  Lt.  Col.  Chas.  H.  Grosvenor. 

Second  Brig.  {Army  of  the  Tenn.) 

Col.  Adam  G.  M alloy.  Artillery. 

68th  Indiana  Inflintry.f  20lh  Indiana  Battery. 

1 8th  Ohio  Infantry .f  i8th  Ohio  Battery. 

Colonel  Thomas  J.  Morgan.  Colonel  Charles  K.  Thompson. 

14th  U.  S.  C.  T.  I2th  U.  S.  C.  T. 

i6tli  U.  S.  C.  T.+  i3ih  U.  S.  C.  T. 

17th  U.S.  C.T. 

i8th  U.  S.  C.  T.  (battalion). 

44ih  U.  S.  C.  T. 

POST  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Brigadier. General  John  F.  Miller. 

2D  Brkjade.  4TH  Division.   20TH  Army  Cori's. 

Colonel  Edwin  C.  Mason. 

I42d  Indiana.  45th  New  Yoik. 

I76ih  Ohio.  i82d  Ohio.        179th  Ohio. 

unattached. 

3d  Kentucky.  78th  Pennsylvania. 

28th  Michigan.  44th  Wisconsin. 

173d  Ohio.  45th  Wisconsin. 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

GARRISON  ARTILLERY. 
Major  John  J.  Ely. 


Indinna  Light  Art.,  2d  Battery. 
Indiana  Light  Art.,  4th  Battery. 
Indianii  Light  .Art.,  12th  Battery. 
Indiana  Light  Art.  21st  Battery. 
Indiana  Light  Art.  22d  Battery. 
Indiana  L  ght  Art.,  24th  Battery. 


1st  Michigan  Light  Art.     Battery  F. 
1st  Ohio  Light  Art..  Battery  E. 
Ohio  Light  Art..  20th  Battery. 
1st  Tennessee  Light  Art..  Battery  C. 
1st  Tennessee  Light  Art.  Battery  D. 
2d  U.  S.  Colored  Light  Art.,  Battery  A. 


QUARTERMASTER'S  DIVISION.** 
Colonel  James  L.  Donaldson. 

*  Composed  mainly  of  detachments  belonging  to  the  14th,  xsth,  17th  and  20th  army 
corps,  which  had  been  unable  to  rejoin  their  proper  commands  serving  with  General  Sher- 
m  in  s  arm/,  on  the  march  through  Georgia. 

t  Attached  to  Third  brigade. 

X  Petached  with  Pontoon  train. 

•♦Comp-»«ed  of  Quartermaster's  employis. 


AJ'F£yj>IX. 


CAVALRY  CORPS. 

BKlliAIIlRSL-GENERAL    JaMES    H.  WllSOX. 

4(fa  Uniled  Slates. 
F:tisT  Division.* 


gt)i  Iowa. 
iiiliKcniutky(Moum« 

Firil  Brigadi. 
Bri(.  Ucn.  John  T.  Cm 

1  Ititvtitry.) 

m 

3d  Michig»B.. 

Illinois  IJght  Art.,  Biwid  nt  Trade  Batleiy. 

KlfTH   Division. 

BriB.-Gen,  Edwud  Hi 

•tch. 

Fin 

TBrv^Jt 

Sftand  BrignJf. 

CA.^  Kobm  ft 

Colowl  D.1U.  E.  C««. 

3d  mil 

\«\i. 

6>h  Illinois. 
7lh  Illinois. 

■iih  Missouri 
loth  TcnoEssi 

gih  Ulinoii. 
ee.                                                3d  Iowa. 

iMb  Tennessee. 
Artilltry. 

.» Illinois.     B..l«i7  I. 

StxTH  Division. 

m>;l  Brigadt. 

Brig.-Gm.  Richard  W.  Johoion. 

Del  Thamu  J,  Harri 

MB.                                                 Cdo«l  Junes  Blddlt. 

i6th  Illinois. 
51h  Iowa. 
7th  Ohio. 

I4lh  Illinois. 

B(h  Michigan, 
3d  Tennessee. 

4th  United  Stales.  Battery  I. 
Brig.-Geol.  Joseph  F.  Knipe. 


I9lh  Pen 
ad  Tenni 
4th  Tenr 


•Th<  id  and  3d  Brigades  of  11 


i.  C.  Drum,  Adjulant-Geneial. 
diilsloD  commander  Bilg.-Gea.  E.  M. 
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KETURS  OF  CASUALTIES  IN  THE  U.  S.  FORCES  COMMASDED  BY  MAJOR 

GENERAL  GEOKfJE  H.  THOMAS,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  DEC.  IJ  AND  l6,   1864. 


CimfiltJ/remnamiMl  lists  i'/cafallirs.r<liirns,tlc..iiltheAJjMttHtGtnri0^tt. 


Pmrth  Army  CoT» 

Twuilv-thinl  Artnif  Corpi. 

i-iaviiiona]  Peijichninil  (D»lric[  uf  llic  Etowah). 

Girrivn  t.f  Na.hvillc* 

G.iniwn  ArTilltry* 

0„artc™«.^r-.b,vi.ic.n- 

CiTalryCorpi 


•  No  Lou  Kponed. 
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ACKWORTH,  Ga.,  229,  252. 
Adams,  Fort,  R.  I.,  9. 
Alpine,  Ga.,  107,  114,  et  seq. 
Altamont,  Tenn.,  68,  et  seq. 
Ammen,  Gen. 

division  of,  72,  74. 
Anderson,  Brig-Gen.  Robt. 

34.  36.  38.  et  seq.,  40. 
Anderson,  Gen.  S.  R. 

division  of,  iii,  197. 
Anderson,  Thos.  M.,  35,  et  seq., 

38- 

Annapolis,  Md.,  360. 
Arlington,  Va.,29,  427. 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  391 
Athens,  Ala.,  210.  264,  295,  365, 

et  seq.,  369,  454. 
Atlanta,  Ca.,  34,  60,  209,  et  seq., 

221.  237, 239,  etseq.,  245,  249, 

et  seq.,  268,  et  seq.,  312,  389, 

401,425,441,446. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  399. 

BADEAU,  Gen., 
162,    164,  et   seq.,    184,    189. 
265,  302,  311,  340,  356,  358,1 

374.  377.  379.  383.  388- 
Bainbridge,  Tenn.,  353,  365,  368 

Baird,  Gen.  Absalom. 

division  of,  109,  et  seq,,  112, 
118,  et  seq.,  124,  126,  et  seq., 
137,  141,  145,  et  seq.,  148,  173, 
et  seq.,  reinforces  Sherman, 
184,  et  seq.,  187,  et  seq.,  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  193,  195, 
197,  et  seq.,  203,  at  Catoosa, 
207,  219 

Baldwin,  Gen. 

brigade  of,  92,  et  seq. 

Banks,  Gen.  N.  P. 

succeeds  Patterson,  40,  448 


Barboursville,  Ky.,  45.  et  seq. 

Bardstown,  Ky..  78. 

Barham,  John,  8, 

Barker,  Capt.,  146. 

Barnes,  Col.,  brigade  of,  137. 

Barnes,  Col.,  Carr,  8. 

Barrett,  Jacob,  8. 

Bate,  Gen.,  division    of,    197.   at 

Dalton,  207,  244,  284,  338. 
Batteries : 

Kinney's,  53. 

Mendenhall's,  99,  1 58. 

Standart*s,  46. 

4th  United  States,  364,  et  seq. 

9th  Independent,  215. 
Battle  Creek,  Tenn.,  67,  71,  et  seq. 
Beatty,  Gen.  Jno.,  brigade  of,  94. 

99,    127,    et    seq.,   135,    325, 

328, 
Beatty,  Col.  S., 

brigade  of  95,  99,  127,  et  seq., 

135.  '38,325.  328. 
Beauregard,  Gen.  G.  T., 

33,  62,  66,  210,  urges  an  ad- 
vance north,  251,  257,  259. 
269,  et  seq.,  270,  274,  et  seq., 

376,  379- 
Beech  Grove,  Ky..  52. 
Beersheba,  Tenn.,  71. 
Belknap,  Fort,  Tex  13. 
Belknap,  Gen.,  429,  448. 
Bell's  Landing,  Tenn.,  322,  329. 
Benicia  Barracks  Cal.,  90. 
Bentonville,  N.  C,  381,  391. 
Biffie,  Col.,  regiment  of,  280. 
Big  Bethel,  Va.,  36. 
Big  Shanty,  Ga„  252 
Blaine,  Hon,  Jas.  G.,  445. 
Blair,  Gen.,  231. 
Blake,  Col.,  brigade  of,  243,   et 

seq. 

487 


488 


BlountsviUc,  Ala,,  378. 
Bonaparte,    Napoleon, 

Bond,  Maj.  Frank  S.,  1 


335.  461, 


133.  I3S; 


scq. 


Boone.  N.  C,  391, 

Boonesville,  67. 

Boston,  Mass.,  10. 

BouturcU.  Hon.  G.  S.. 
by,  402,  ct  seq.,  448. 

BoH-ling   Green,   Ky.,  48,   50,   55, 
58,  83,  et  scq. 

Bradley,  Gen., 

brigade  of,  343.  381,  sharp 
contlicl  with  Cheatham,  184. 

Bragg.  Gen.  Braxton,  s.  6- 

62.66,  el  seq.,  71 ;  movements 
of,  7J,  ct  seq.  ;  repulsed  by 
McCook,  79,  ct  se<i ;  new  cam- 
paign against.  89,  et  seq. ; 
preparations  for  offense.  90, 
ciseq.;  at  battle  of  Stone  River. 

?3,  et  seq. ;  gives  up  the  of- 
snsivc,  96,  orders  Breckin- 
ridge forward.  98,  retreat  of, 
99,  et  seq.  :  evacuates  Chat- 
tanooga, 102.  et  seq. ;  report 
of,  (06.  pursuit  of  107,  el  sea. ; 
report  nf,  109,  ct  seq. ;  order 
of,  114,  failure  of  his  move- 
ment, 1 1 5,  reinforced,  1 16.  at 
Chickamauga,  119,  e 
his  orders  to  Pollc,  1 26, ' 
success  of,  131,  el  seq.;  con- 
dition of  his  army,  147,  be- 
sieges Chattanooga,  149,  ct 
seq.;  186.  188,  sends  Long- 
sireet  into  East  Tennessee, 
1 59,  el  seq. ;  possibilities  for, 
165,  [70;  position  of,  174,  et 
seq.,  175  ;changes  in  his  line, 
171],  defeat  of,  179,  181,  ctseq.; 
186,  el  seq.;  190,  report  of, 
191.  i9S,etscq. ;  strength  of, 
197.  [99,  el  seq.;  pursued  10 
Ringgold,  201,  iii,  272,  461. 

Brannan,  Cnin.  J.  M., 

commands  division  under 
Thomas,  100,  ordered  to  move 
forward,  1 10,  at  Chickamauga. 
118.  el  seq.;  122,  124,  116, 
IJ8,   131,  et  seq.;  retreal  of. 


of.  168. 

Brazos  Santiago.  9. 

Breckinridge,  Gen.  John  C. 

division  of.  91.^,98,  98,  ni. 
127.  et  seq. ;  aM,  37a,  ct  seq. 

Brent,  Ceo.  W.,  ill, 

Brentwood.  Tenn..  296,  KjS.  jt?. 
326,  32a,  331. 

Bridgeport.  Ala.,  101,  105,  ctseq.; 
150,  153,  et  seq.;  158,    164, 
170,  108.  ctseq. ;  153,  ctM^» 
300.  ^ 

Brown,  Fort.  8.  9,  el  seq.  ^M 

Brown  Major,  5.  ^H 

Brownlow,  Gov.,  406.  ct  seq.,  415 

Brown's  Ferry.  Ala.,  156,  ijS,  170, 


t  seq..  245. 


Buckhcad.  Ga.,    241.   1 

Buckner,  Gen.  S.  B.. 

47,  62.  So,  103,  106.  joins 
Bragg,  ro8,  iii,  advances 
against  Thomas,  115. 

Buell,  Gen.  D.  C,  3;.  49,  et  seq., 
54.  et  seq.,  57.  et  seq..  61  et 
seq.,  given  command  of"  Cen- 
tre." 64,  et  SCO.,  despatches  of 
68,  et  seq.,  orders  Thomas  to 
Nashville,  74.  Thomas  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and 
order  revoked,  75,  ct  seq,. 
mistakes  of  79,  et  seq..  re- 
lieved of  command,  83.  e! 
seq..  89,  113.  131,  138,  100. 
461. 

Bucll,  Col.  Geo.  P.,  353  ct  seq. 

Buena  Vista,  Mex..  6  et  seq.,  446, 

Buford,  Gen.,  division  of  280,  33S, 
et  seq. 

Bull  Run,  Va„  32,  et  seq. 

Bull's  Gap,  Tenn.,  373. 

Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  32,  34. 

Burtiside,  Gen.  A.  E.,  62, 103, 106, 
et  seq.,  ISO.  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  160,  ct  seq.,  198,  ei 
seq.,  201,203,  (note).  206! 

Butler,  Ccn.  B.  F.,  36. 

Butterfield,  Gen.  Daniel, 


jizard's  Roost,  Ga..  206. 
209  et  seq, .220,  el  seq.,  127. 


isq.. 
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^AIRO,  111.,  271. 

^■^  Caldwell,  Rev.  John  H.,  410, 
et.  seq. 

*alhoun,  Tenn.,  204. 

'amargo,  Mex.  5,  et  seq. 

Tameron,  Gen., 37,  445. 

3amp  Cooper,  see  Cooper,  Camp. 

^amp  DicK  Robinson,  see  Dick 
Robinson,  Camp. 

'anby.  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  251,  260, 
vigilance  of,  272,  et  seq.,  310, 
et  seq.,  316,  361,  378  et  seq., 
proposed  movement  against 
Mooile  381  et  seq.,  391,  394. 

lanty.  Gen.,  221,  227. 

'apron,  Col.,  brigade  of,  276,  454. 

'arlin.  Gen.,  brigade  of,  93,  183.  • 

'arlisle  Barracks,  Penn.,  24,   28, 

32. 
*arlisle,  Penn.,  28,  30. 

larroUton,  Ga.,  26i8. 

'arter.  Gen.,  50,  53. 

'arter*s  Hill,  Tenn.,  288,  290,  et 
seq. 

"artersville,  Ga.,  269. 

!arthage,  Tenn.,  74. 

'asserly.  Senator,  445. 

latoosa  Platform,  207. 

'atlett's  Gap,  Ga.,  109,  112. 

)edar  Bluffs,  Ga.,  1 10. 

ledar  Grove,  Ala.,  378. 

!entreville,  Tenn.,  276. 

Chalmers,  Gen.,  division  of  280, 
334.  338,  et  seq.,  350. 

"hambersburg,  Penn.,  32. 

!hambliss,  Maj.,  W.  P.,  13,  382. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  4,  11. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  34. 

Charlotte  Pike,  Tenn.,  322. 

Chase,  Chief  Justice,  446. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  60,  62,  65,  et 
seq.,  71,  74,  et  seq.,  loi  et 
seq.,  107,  et  seq.,  1 16, 127, 133, 
et  seq.,  141,  et  seq.,  146,  148, 
et  seq.,  158,  167,  et  seq.,  159, 
199,  201,  et  seq.,  208,  211,  et 
seq.,  220,  238,  253,  et  seq., 
261,  263,  et  seq,,  295,  300,  et 

seq.,  315.  317.  340,'  373.  386, 
389, 425,  etseq.,  435, 446,  454, 
461. 
Cheatham,  Gen.,   division   of,  95, 
171,  178,   188,  197,  etseq.,  at 


Dalton,  207,  239,  et  seq.,  244, 
282,  at  Spring  Hill,  283,  285. 

317.  326. 
Cherokee,  Ala.,  267. 
Chicago,  111.,  424,  428, 430,  436,  et 

seq. 
Chickamauga,  Ga.,  6,  106,  et  seq., 

143,  et  seq.,    147,    153,    167, 

199,  201,  et  seq,,  294  363,  371, 

et  seq.,  427, 429,  446,449. 458, 

461,  et  seq. 
Christiansburg,  Va.,  391. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  49,  62,  361,  423,  et 

seq. 
Clarksville,  Ky.,  308. 
\  Cleburne,  Gen.,  division  of  90,  1 1 1, 

et  seq..   183,  187,   conflict  at 

Ringgold,  201 ,  207,  sharp  con- 
I         flict  with  Bradley,  284, 
Cleveland,  O,,  160,  201,   203,  et 

seq.,  210,  et  seq.  220,  449. 
Clifton,  Tenn.,  260. 
Cobb,  Gen.,  Howell. 

225  (note)  392. 
Coburn,  Col. 

regiment  of,  46,  248,  letter  to, 

428. 
Colfax,  Vice-Pres.,  445. 
Columbia,  Ala,   253,  266,   294  et 

seq.  366. 
Columbia,  Ky.,  50. 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  276,  et  seq.,  285, 

287,  289,  293,  296,  et  seq,  381, 

et  seq.,  334,  452. 
Columbus,  Fort,  N.  Y.,  4. 
Columbus,  La.,  394. 
Columbus,  Ky.,  55,  59. 
Columbus,  Miss.,  378 
Connell,  Gen.,  brigade  of,  433 
Conner,  A.  H.,  428 
Conrad,     Col.,    brigade    of,     288 

et  seq. 
Cooper,  Camp,  Texas,    13,  et  seq. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Geo.  E.,  37 
Cooper's  Gap,  Ga.,  109 
Copp6e,  Prof.,  162,  187 
Corinth,  Miss.,   62,  et  seq.,  64,  et 
seq,,  67,  75,  85,  254,  et  seq.,  267, 

274.  377.  379.  446,  453- 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  5 

Cort,  Rev.  Dr.,  448 

Couch,  Gen.,  division  of  331,  334. 

Covington,  Ky.,  62. 


> 


Cowan,  Tenn.,  71. 

Coit,    Gen,   Jacob  D.,  division  of, 

276. et   scq.,  aSi.etseq.,  28s. 

287,eiseq.,  19'.  «»  ^"h-  333. 

el  sea.,   445  et  5eq.,  448. 
Crab   Orchard,  Ky.,  46,  47,  49   et 

Crawfish  Springs,  116,  laj,  130, 
133,  141.  149. 

Crittenden,  Gen.  Geo.  B.,  53.  55, 
61,  67,  ct  scq..  74. 

Crittenden,  Cen.,  T.  L.,  assigned 
to  command  ■  of  corps,  75. 
etseq.,  88commands  left  wing, 
8g,  ordered  to  occupy  Mur- 
freesboro.  90,  at  Stone  River, 
94,  96.  opposes  a  retreat,  97, 
cl  seq.,  commands  2ist  corps, 
100,  ct  scq.,  105,  directed  to 
hold  Chattanooga,  107,  et 
scq..  no,  et  seq.,  position  of 
his  corps,  115,  et  seq.,  at 
Chickamauga,  1 19  Rosecrans' 
order  to  122,  et  seq.,  positjon 
of,  124,  Crittenden  ia6.  130. 
et  seq.,  retreats  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. 133  et  scq..  146,  disposi- 
tion of,  147.  i5o(notc] 

Crook,  Cen.,  division  of,  114. 

Croxton  Gen.,  brigade  of  133,  267, 
i?6,  324,  339.  353,  364,  et  seq.. 
454- 

Cruft  Gen.,  division  of  93,  et  scq. ; 
[77,  at  Catoosa,  207.  329,  449. 

Cumberland  tord,  Ky.,43,  el  seq. 

Cumberland  Gap,  East  Tenn.,  41. 
et  seq..  61,  et  seq. 

Curtis  Gen.,  cavalry  of,  372,  274. 


DALLAS.  Ga..  229. 
Dalton,  Ca.. 
62,  107,  116,  160,  166,  201,  et 
seq.,  104,  207,  et  seq.,  330.  et 
seq.,  227.  253,  et  scq, ,263,  369, 
401,  '454.461. 

Dana,  C.  A.,  iji.  et  seq, 

Dana,  Gen.  N.  j.  T..  273. 

Danbury,  N.  C,  391. 

Danville,  Ky.,  49,  461. 

Danville,  Va.,  391. 

Davies.  Gen.,  division  commander 
under  Thomas,  64. 


Davis,  Gen.  Jeff.  C,  division  o(. 
73.9'. 99. 119.  '26.  '^9.  "3".« 
seq.,  140,  goes  to  the  froot, 
141,  repulse  of,  142.  147.  et 
seq ,  reports  to  Sherman,  17a, 
189,  201,  203.  siimmoned  be- 
fore  the  McCoofc  Court  of  In* 
quiry,  204,  206.  at  Buiurd'i 
Koost,  207,  officially  com- 
mended. 216, 219,  234,  ct  ieq„ 
240,  247,  commands  district  of  ' 
Kentucky.  418. 

Davis,  JefTeraon. 

12  et  seq..  president  of  the 
Confederate  States.  24,30.305, 
2I2,350,35S,257.etscq.,    26a 

273,  274,  (note),  et  seq..  3IH, 

337.  capture  of  395. 
Davy,  Geo..  417. 
Dayton,  L.  M.,  341.  262. 
Decatur,  Ala.,   210.   253.  et  : 

258,  263,  266,  287,  293.  ct  seql, 

353.  353.  376.  378-  ,^ 
Decatur. Ga.,  239,  24(.  268. 
Decherd,  Tenn.,  67,  69,  71. 
DePeyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts,  342  et 

seq.,  347,  422. 
Dick  Robinson,  Camp,  Ky,  40.  et 

seq. 
Dloss,  Indian  Guide,  14. 
Doane,  Hishop,  448, 
Dodge,  Gen.,  260. 
Donaldson,  Gen.  Jas.    L.,   320,  in 

baide  of  Nashville,  322. 
Donelson,  Fort,  Tenn.,  63. 
DooliWle,  Col,,  334. 
Drought,  Jno.  W.,  315. 
Drouillard,Capt.J.  P.,  no. 
Dug  Gap,  Ga.,  109,  et  seq.,  11;. 
Dumont,  Gen.,  89. 
Dunlap.  Tenn.,  70,  et  seq. 
Dyer.  Gen.  433,  (note)  435. 

EARLY.  Gen.,  375, 
Eastport,  Miss.,  65,  270,  355, 

361,  365, etseq.,  369,  375.377. 

et  aeq..  386,  et  seq.,  394,  454. 
Eaton,  Gen.,  343. 
Edwards,  L.  R.   8. 
Elliott,  Gen..  Washington  U.  with 

Sherman.  201,  204  325.  318. 
Elyton,  Ala.  378. 
Ewing,  Gen.,  division  of,  172, 176. 
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pALLING  WATERS,  W.  Va., 

'ayetteville,  Ark.,  274. 

•"isher,  Capt.,  80. 

lshin|r  Creek,  Ky.,  battle  of,  see 
Mill  Springs. 

'isk,  Gen.  Clinton  B„  418 

'itch,  Commodore.  300. 

letcher,  Hon.  A.  J.,  414 

lorence,  Ala.,  25$,  263,  et  seq., 
269,  et  seq.,  276,  287,  316,  319, 
336,  338,  et  seq. 

*oley,  Jas.  W.,  215 

*onest,  Gen. 

cavalry  of,  118,  et  sea.,  252, 
254,  264,  et  seq.,  280,  282,  285, 
292,  294,  296,  302,  338,  et  seq., 
353»  355.  et  seq.,  365,  380,  383. 
386,  392 

ort  Adams,  see  Adams,  Fort. 

ort  Belknap,  see  Belknap,  Fort. 

brt  Brown,  see  Brown,  Fort. 

ort  Columbus,  see  Columbus, 
Fort. 

brt  Donelson,  see  Donelson, 
Fort. 

brt  Henry,  see  Henry,  Fort. 

brt  Independence,  see  Indepen- 
dence, Fort. 

ort  Leavenworth,  see  Leaven- 
worth, Fort. 

ort  McHenry,  see  McHenry, 
Fort. 

ort  Mason,  see  Mason,  Fort. 

ort  Moultrie,  see  Moultrie,  Fort. 

ort  Sumter,  see  Sumter,  Fort. 

ort  Tyler,  see  Tyler,  Fort. 

ort  Wood,  see  Wood,  Fort. 

ort  Yuma,  see  Yuma,  Fort. 

oster.  Gen.,  203,  et  seq. 

oster,  Hon.  L.  F.  S.,  344,  etseq. 

uray,  W.  S.,  145. 

ox,  Capt.  P.  D.,  1 58. 

ranklin,  Tenn.,  278,  et  seq.,  285, 
et  seq.,  289,  et  seq.,  290,  302, 
et  seq.,  318,  337,  et  sea.,  345, 
349,  et  seq.,  354,  363,  369, 450, 

452,  455- 
rencn,  Lieut.,  S.  G.,  6. 

ry.  Col.  Jas.  B.,    55,   82    under 

Thomas,  89,  96. 

ulton,  236. 

>rffe.  Col.,  brigade  of,  95. 


r^ALLATIN,  Tenn..  87.  89. 

Garfield,  Gen.  J.  A.,  104,  108, 
122, 125,  i2Q.et  seq.,  140,  142, 

144.  etseq..  aespatchesto  Rose- 
crans,  145,  150  (note),  etseq., 
427,  445,  et  seq.,  449. 

Garrard,  Gen.  Kenner,  13,46,219; 
247,  324,  et  seq. 

Gay,  Capt.,  205. 

Gaylesville,  Ala.,  253,  262,  319. 

Geary,  Gen.  Jno.  W., 

division  of,  159,  168,  177,  180, 
219,  229,  240,  243. 

Germantown,  N.  C,  391. 

Gilbert,  Gen.,  C.  C,  assigned  com- 
mand of  corps,  77,  et  seq. 

Gillem,  Gen. 

372,  382,  391. 

Glasgow,  Ky.,  83 

Goddard,  C,  113 

Gooding,  Gen.,  brigade  of,  83 

Goodspeed,  Capt.  242. 

Granger,  Gen.  Gordon,  given  com- 
mand of  the  Cavalry,  64,  139, 
Rosecrans'  message,  to  144; 

145,  148, 150  (note),  at  Chat- 
tanooga, 173,  186,  193,  204, 
208,  et  seq.,  252  254,  448. 

Granger,  Gen.  R.  S. 
266,  et  seq.,  294. 
Granny  White  Turnpike,  328,  330 

333.  350 
Grant.  Gen.  U.  S. 

57,  63,  Thomas'  considera- 
tion for  64  et  seq.,  73  et  seq.. 
his  telegram  to  Thomas  1 56. 
arrives  at  Chattanooga  1 57  et 
seq..  his  order  to  Thomas  160 
et  seq.,  his  instructions  to 
Thomas  167,  orders  a  recon- 
naissance toward  Missionary 
Ridge  173,  his  change  of  plans 
175  et  seq.,  his  official  report 
192,  his  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
199  et  seq.,  his  letters  to 
Thomas  202  et  seai,  made 
lieut-gen.  217,  236,  letter  to 
Sherman  238,  moving  towards 
the  South  250,  his  orders  to 
Thomas  253,  permits  Sherman 
to  march  to  the  sea  255  et  seq.. 


Grant,  Gen.  U.  S., 

telegram  to  Shennan  263,  269,  I 
despatch  of  272  et  scq.,  275, 
censures  Thomas'  course  293, 
frets  under  Thomas'  delay  300 1 
et  seq.,  relieves  Thomas  304,  I 
revokes  order  305  et  seq..  320, 1 
317.  337.  34°.  et  scq.,  349. 
continues  to  urge  Thomas  for- 
ward 354  et  seq..  his  opinion 
of  Wilson  362.  366  el  seq., 
plans  of  374  el  seq..  letters  of 
3S1,  et  seq.,  400,  407  et  seq., 
419,  et  seq.,  43J,  439,  43J 
et  seq.,  441  et  seq..  445.  448. 
450.  453- 

Grant.  Mrs.  U.  S..  433,  et  seq. 

Graves,  Capt.,  145. 

Greensboro.  N.  C,  391. 

Greenville.  Tenn.,  61. 


Griffin,  Robt.  B.,  8. 

Crimes.  Hon.  }.  W.,  examination 

by,  404.  et  acq. 
Grose,  Gen., 

brigade  of,  94,  98,  178. 
Gross,  Surjjcon  F.  H..  I4t. 
Crosvenor,  Coi., 

brigade  of,  314,  et  seq. 
Gunter's  Landing,  Ala.,  253,  et  seq. 


■LTALLECK,  Gen.  H.  W.,  57,  63, 
^  ■*  urgesThomas' promotion,  64, 
et  seq.,  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Buell,  75,  his  correspondence 
with  Thomas,  84,  et  seq.. 
Grant's  despatch  to.  159.  162, 
174.  180,   ef  seq.,  Sherman's 

238,  257,  360,  despatch  of,  374, 
293-  300.  303.  et  seq.,  310,  313. 
3SS.  357.  et  seq.,  260,  367,375, 
377.  et  seq..  381,01  seq.,  384, 
397.  433-  et  seq.,  440. 

Hammond,  Gen., 

brigade  of,  280,  329,  et  seq., 
353.  3^A.  et  seq. 

Hancock,  Gen.  W.  S.,  418. 

Hardee,  Gen.  W.  J.,  iz,  et  seq..  21, 
90,  et  seq,,  95,  187.  sent  to 
Mississippi,  206,  228,  239,  el 


Harker,  Gen., 

seq.,  343.  et  seq.,  248  el  wq.  J 
brigade  of,  95,  113,  ij^.losf" 
his  MTO,  aj4,  mortally  wouoi 
ed,  235. 

Harlan,  Col,.  52. 

Hamdcn,  Col.,  395. 

Haroldson,  Mo..  411.  et  scq. 

HarpethRiver,Tenn.,278, 380,187,  ' 
350,  et  scq.,  365. 

Harris,  Mr.  346- 

Hairisburg,  Penna.,  j8. 

Harrison.  CdI.,  brigade  of  353. 36^ 

Harrison,  Lieul..  13. 

Harrison,  Tenn.,  M,  77. 

Hascall,  Gen.,  brigadeof  95.  etseq. 

Hasson,  Dr.,  419. 

Hatch,  Gen.,  division  of  267,  276, 
et  seq,,  334.  329,  et  seq.,  35ft 
et  seq.,  364,  et  seq.,  387.  4$*. 

Hatteras,  Cape,  N.  C,  10. 

Hawkins,  Capt.,  5. 

Haien,  Gen.,  brigade  of,  96,  139^ 
188.448. 

Hedges,  LieuL,  3J1. 

Heinticlman,  Gen.,  10, 

Henderson,  Gen.  J.  P.,  5. 

Henry,  Fort,  Tenn.,  62. 

Heydt,  \Vm.,  407,  et  seq. 

Hill,  Gen.  D,  H.,  corps  of,  Til, 
'44- 

Hillsboro',  Tenn,,  322,  325,330. 

Hillsville,  Va.,  391. 

Hindman,  Gen,,  111,  et  seq. 

Hoge's  Run,  32. 

Hollow  Tree  Gap,  Tenn.,  350. 

Hood,  Gen.  Jno.  B. 

at  Rcsaca,  223,  at  Dolton,  227, 
et  scq.,  230,  el  seq..  supersedes 
Johnson,  239.  et  seq..  his  at- 
tacks repulsed,  144,  successes 
of,  245,  attacks  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  247,  leaves  At- 
lanta, 248,  tries  to  force  Sher 
man  out  of  Georgia.  250,  et 
seq,,  pursues  Sherman.  253, 
et  seq.,  in  Northern  Alabama, 
255,etseq.,pursued  by  Thomas, 
261,  el  seq,,  266.  269.  ad- 
vance of,  270.  Davis'  despatch 
to.  275,  decides  on  an  offen- 
sive campaign  in  Tennessee, 
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Hood,  Gen.  Jno.  B. 

276,  plans  of,  278,  advances  to- 
wards Spring  Hill,  282,etseq., 
advances  to  Franklin.  287, 
et  seq.,  losses  of,  292,  superior 
strength  6f,  294,  et  seq.,  storm- 
bound, 305,  et  seq.,  311,  in 
front  of  Nashville,  315,  etseq., 
official  report  of,  317,  et  seq., 
at  battle  of  Nashville,  323,  et 
seq.,  his  lack  of  prudence,  326, 
et  seq.,  his  flank  attacked,  331 , 
et  seq,,  report  of,  334,  strength 
of,  336,  et  secj.,  retreat  of,  J49, 
et  seq.,  surmises  concernmg, 
377,  et  seq.,  retreats  to  Tu- 
pelo, 380,  et  seq.,  383,  ex- 
changes cordial  greetings  with 
Thomas,  406, 439, 453,  et  seq., 
462. 

Hooker,  Gen.  Jos., 

151,  153,  Thomas  confirms 
Rosecrans*  instructions  to, 
1 54,  et  seq.,  moves  to  Brown's 
Ferry,  158,  et  seq.,  164,  et 
seq.,  169,  et  seq.,  171,  fet 
seq.,  176,  et  seq.,  Thomas'  or- 
ders to,  177,  et  seq.,  182,  de- 
spatch to,  183,  Thomas'  order 
to,  184,  et  seq.,  188,  et  seq., 
advance  of,  171,  et  seq,,  his 
conflict  at  Ringgold,  201,  219, 
225,  et  seq.,  230,  et  seq.,  239, 
448,  461. 

Hoover's  Gap,  Tenn.,  100. 

Horstmann  &  Son,  9 

Hough,  Col.  Alfred  L.,  25, 421 ,  423, 
432,  et  seq.,  436,  440,  et  seq. 

Howard,  Gen.,  160.  164,  168, 
et  seq.,  at  Chattanooga,  170, 
173,  et  seq.,  176,  180,  directed 
to  connect  with  Sherman,  183, 
sent  to  reinforce  Sherman  ,185, 
et  seq.,  188,  et  seq,,  reports 
to  Sherman,  192,  in  Tennes- 
see, 201,  208,  etseq., 219,  225, 
227,  235,  239,  et  seq.,  2415,  et 
seq.,  commands  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  247. 

Howard,  Col.  Geo.  W.,  409,  412. 

Huey's  Mills,  Tenn.,  280,  et  seq., 

Humphreys,  Gen.  A.  A.,  343,  399. 
401. 


Hunter,  Capt.  Robt.,  261. 
Huntsville,   Ala.,   266,   295,.    365, 

369*  378,  388,  454. 

Hurlbut,  Genl.,  division  com- 
mander under  Thomas,  64. 

Hyattstown,  Md.,  34. 

ILLINOIS,  Regiments  of, 
61  St,  271. 
72nd,  271. 
looth,  284. 
Independence  Fort,  Mass.,  10. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  430. 
Indiana,  Regiments  of, 
4th,  141. 
10th,  53,  252. 
1 2th,  252. 
13th,  252. 
40th,  284. 
S8th,  354. 
92nd,  104. 
Indianola,  Tex.,  21. 
Iowa,  Regiment  of,  3d,  394. 
I  Irwinsville,  Ga.,  395. 
i  luka,  battle  of,  62. 
Iverson,  Gen.,  cavalry  of,  268. 

JACKSON,  Gen.,  division  of  cav- 
alry, 280,  338,  et  seq. 

Jackson,  Gen.,  killed,  79. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  386,  401,  et  seq. 

Jackson,  Ga.,  259. 

Jackson,  Gen.  Thos.  J.,  infantry, 
32,  et  seq.,  91. 

Jacobs,  Geo.  W.,  215. 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  10, 

Jerusalem,  Va.,  7. 

Johnson,  Gen.  R.W., 1 3,91,  et  seq. 
119,  145,  175,  188,  at  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  193, 197, 203,  unsuc- 
cessful effort  of,  206,  at  Buz- 
zard's Roost,  207,  219,  255,  at 
Nashville,  329,350,  351  (note.) 

Johnson,  Andrew,  43,  47,  etseq.. 
Governor  of  Tenn.,  369,  et 
seq.  President,  395,  et  seq.,  398, 
400,  406,  409,  414,  418,  et  seq. 

Johnsonville,  Tenn.,  264,  et  seq., 
276. 

Johnston,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney, 
12,  et  seq.,  21,  resigns,  31,  38, 
49,  et  seq.,  54,  his  estimate  of 
Union  forces,  58,  et  seq. 
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Johnston,  Cen.  Jos.  E.,  30,  et 
seq.,  offers  his  resignation  29,  ' 
et  seq.,  33,  et  set|.,  6z,  202. 1 
aoSpCt  seq.,  reports  received  | 
concerning  his  army.  zo8,  et  | 
seq.,  asks  for  reCnforcemenis, 
211,  317,  22t,  et  seq..  dis< 
covers  Sherman'smovements,  1 
33g,  official  report  of,  131.  re*  ^ 
treats  to  Atlanta.  236,  et  seq.,  1 
superseded  by  Hood,  239,  242, 1 
eiseq.,  357.316,  381.391.394.; 
398.  461. 
Johnston,  Prof.  Wm.  Preston,  54. 1 
Jones,  Gen.,  250.  I 

Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  247,  et  seq.,  268.  ' 
295,  391- 


q..  146.  435.  443.  455. 
Kellogg.  Miss,  443. 
Kellogg.  Miss  Frances  L.,  (wife  of 

Gen.  Thomas)  ta 
Kelley's  Farm,  118. 
Kenesaw  Mountain. Ga..  230,  et  seq, 
Kentucicy,  Regiments  of, 

3rd,  46, 

4th.  S3. 
loth,  S2. 
I2th.  53. 
17th,  141. 
Kilburn,  Lieut.,  C,  L.,  6.  | 

Kilpatrick,  Gen.  Judson,  219,  247.  j 
Kimball,  Gen.  Nathan,  brigade  of.  | 

243.  et  seq..  248,  281,  et  seq,,  | 

285,  et  seq..  288,  322,  325,  328. 1 
Kimble,  Rev,  Mr.,  41 1  et  seq.  ' 

King,  Cot.,  149. 
Kingston,  (ia..  266. 
Kingston,  Tenn.,  68,  210,  228. 
Kinney.  Capt.,  battery  of  53. 
Kirk.  Gen.,  brigade  of  92.  et  seq, 
Kniffin,  Col..  339. 
Knipe,  Gen,,  division  of  324,  329, 


35°; ' 


jxvilie.Tenn..  60,  et  seq..  66. 84, 
'03,  1 50. 160,  et  seq.,  170.  192, 

197,  202,  ct  seq.,  311,  317,373.  1 

3B6,  38S,  399. 
Ku-Klujt-Klan,  405.  et  seq.  i 

Kulp's  House,  231.  | 


T  AFAVETTE.Ga..io2,ios,ioj, 
'--•  etscq.,  iio,et  seq.,  H2,etseq,, 

IIS, et  seq.,  118,  121,  127.139, 

141,  144.  ass- 
La  Grange,  Col.,  captures  FottTy- 


Lamar,  Gen,,  5. 

Lane,  Col.,  brigade  of,  282,  aS^ 
288,  et  seq.,  prompt  action  at,.' 
290. 

Lawrence,  MaL.  146, 

Leavenworth,  Fort.  Kan..  419. 

Lebanon.  Ala.,  207. 

Lebanon.  Ky..  so,  et  seq..  57. 

Lee.  Admiral,  267,  305.  3S3- 

Lee  and  Cordon's  Mill.  107,  in, 
113, 115.  et  sea.,  14S,  220. 

Lee,  Gen.,  Kitihugh,  25. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robt.  E.,  12,  et  seq.,  JOw 
et  seq. ;  offers  his  resignatioa 
29,  et  seq..  38. 237.  et  seq.,  247, 
257. 251,  282, 285,  31 1,  et  seq,. 
3"  5.  317.  359.  «  seq.,  373  tt 
seq-.  377.  387.  390.  394.4M' 

Lee,  Gen.  S.  D.,  2So,  326. 

Letcher.Gov.,  38,eiseq..38.e(  seq- 

Lewisburg  Pike.  Tenn-,  379,  et 
seq-.  351. 

Lexington,  Ala.  364. 

Liberty  Gap. Tenn.,  100. 

Lincoln,  President. 

39.43.45.  SS.etseq.;  60,  75, 
77,  86.etseq.;  151,  154,  157, 
300,  el  seq.  1327,  371,446. 

Linnville,  Tenn.,  353,  363, 

Livingston,  Tenn.,  61. 

Logan  Cross  Roads,  s  i ,  54,  et  seq, 

Logan.  Gen.,  Jno.  A., 

202.  et  seq.  ;  207,  succeeds 
McPherson,  24.5,  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  Nashville,  308,  445. 

London,  Ky., 

46,  et  seq. ;  49,  et  seq. 

Long,  Gen.,  at  Chattanooga,  170, 
392- 

Longstreet,  Gen.  J., 

62.  114,  127.  139  (note),  141, 
148,  his  advice  to  Bragg,  149, 
sent  into  East  Tennessee,  160, 
et  seq. ;  163,  et  seq. ;  199,  aoi, 
et  seq.;  206,  309,  zii,  etseq, , 
217. 
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Lookout  Mountain,  102,  105,  107, 

100,    112,   114,   116,  et  seq. ; 

188,  165.  168,  etseq. ;  176,  et 

seq.;   186,  etseq. ;  194,  198, 

420,  461. 
Loudon,  Tenn.,  203,  et  seq. 
Loui^XIV.,  I. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  4Q,  49,  55,  75.  78, 

89,  150  (note),  270,  304,  312, 

382,  399*420,  422,  et  seq.,  428, 

432,  et  seq.,  459. 
Lovejoy  Station,  Ga,,  248. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  386,  et  seq. 
Lyon,  Gen., 

cavalry  of,  307,  et  seq. 
Lytle,  Gen., 

brigade  of,  130,  death  of,  132, 

149. 


McARTHUR.  Gen., 
division  oif,  314,  331,  et  seq. 

McArthur,  Lieut.  Jos.  H.,  13. 

McClellan,  Gen.,  57,  301. 

McClemand,  Gen., 

given     command    of    "Re- 
serves," 64. 

McCook,  Col.  Anson  G., 
brigade  of,  244. 

McCook,  Col.  Daniel, 

brigade  of,  118,   147,  234,  et 
seq.,  mortally  wounded,  235. 

McCook,  Gen.  A.  McD.,  49,  67,  et 
seq.,  74,  assigned  command 
of  1st  corps,  70,  et  seq.,  re- 
pulses Bragg,  79,  et  seq.,  88, 
commands  right  wing,  89, 
engagement  of,  90,  92,  at 
Stone  River,  94I  et  seq.,  meet- 
ing at  his  headquarters,  96,  et 
seq.,  commands  20th  corps, 
100,  et  seq.,  ordered  to  pursue 
Bragg,  107.  et  seq.,  no,  et 
seq.,  at  Alpine,  114,  position 
of  his  corps,  115,  et  seq.,  at 
Chickamauga,  1 19,  Rose- 
crans*  order  to,  122,  et  seq., 
position  of,  124,  et  seq.,  128, 
et  seq.,  retreats  to  Chatta- 
nooga, 133,  et  seq.,  142,  Rose- 
crans'  message  to,  144,  146, 
disposition  of,  1 47 , 1 50  ( note ) . 
et  seq.,  204. 


McCook,  Gen.  Edw.  M., 

Division   of,  219,  cavalry  of, 
227,  et  seq.,  302,  342,  392. 

McCormick,  Dr.,  443. 

McCown,  Gen.,  68,  00. 

McCullum,  Col.,  208. 

McDowell,  Gen.,  33. 

McGeehee,  Rev.  John  B.,  411  et 
seq. 

McHenry,  Fort,  Md.,  4. 

McKay,  Col.  247. 

McKay,  Gen.,  448. 

McKean,  Gen.,  division  com- 
mander under  Thomas,  64. 

McKibbin,  Col.,  85. 

McLemore's  Cove,  109,  iii,  115, 
et  seq. 

McMichael,  Maj.  Wm.,  142,  144. 

McMillen,  Col.  W.  L.,  333. 

McMinnville,  Tenn.,  67,  et.seq., 
J92,  et  seq.,  412,  et  seq. 

McPnerson,  Gen.,  army  of,  220, 
222,  et  seq.,  231,  et  seq.,  236, 
240;  ordered  to  move  on 
Atlanta,  241 ;  death  of,  245, 
461. 

Mack,  Capt., 

79'  82. 
Macon,  Ga.,  246,  et  seq.,  258,  383. 
Maget,  Capt,  Jas.,  8. 
Magruder,  Gen.,  273. 
Manchester, Tenn.,  70,  etseq.,  loi. 
Marable,  H.  H.,  407. 
Marietta,   Ga.,  228,  230,  et  seq., 

236,  461. 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  32,  34. 
Martinsville,  Va.,  391. 
Mason,  Fort,  Tex.,  13. 
Mason,  Hon.  John  Y.,  2. 
Massenbury,  Dr.  8., 
Matamoras,  Mex.,  5. 
Matthews,  Hon.  Stanley,  450. 
Matthias,  Gen.,  204. 
Maury,  Gen.  D.  H. 

259,  366,  et  seq. 
Meade,  Gen.  Geo.  G. 

432,  436,  447.  et  seq. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  267,  310. 
Menaenhall,  Maj.  Jno.,  battery  of, 

99.  '58. 
Mercer,  Gen.,  brigade  of,  339. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  207,  267,  401. 

Merrill,  Col.,  210,  354. 


^M                                          ^^^^H 

^V           Michigan.  Regiments  of,                   |  Mower,  Gen.                                ^^H 

■ 

division  of.  271  (note).       ^^1 

■ 

Mulberr]',  T^nn.,  314.               ^^H 

^H                   4ln,  395. 

Mural.  335. 

Murfreesboro'.  Tenn.,  69.  et  seq., 

■                 9lh,  ]i8. 

^M           Mill  Creek  Gap,  Ca..  309,  124. 

72,    ei  seq.,  89.  el  seq.,  93. 
94,  99,  ci  seq..  261.  266.  281, 

^1          MilledgeviUe,  Ga.,  401. 

^B           Miller,  Dr.  Jacob.  307. 

296.  et  seq.,  300,  301.  ei  seq,. 

^B         Miller.  Gen.  John   F„  brigade  of 

317.  339.  et  seq,.  346.   383,  ci 

^H                93.99,320:  his  posiiion  ntthc 
^H                 battle  of  Nashville,  332,  303. 

seq.,  373.  432- 

Murphy,  Wm.  15. 

B                  «t  seq. 

Murray,  Dr.,  443. 

^1          Mills.  Major.,  346. 

^H          Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  battle  of,  «3,  et 
^M                seq.,  60  et  seq..  371,  446,  462 

VTASHVlLLE.Tenn.,  7,  17.  33, 
■•■^    SO.  57.  ci  seq.,  66  et  seq:.  89, 

^M           Milroy,  Gen- ,308. 

et    seq.,    100.     106,   149.  el 
seq.,  163,  205,  209,  311.  251, 

^1          Milwaukee,  Wis..  439-  - 

^H           Minnesota,  Regiment  of,  2iid,  53. 

253,  et    seq.,    261.    et    seq., 
aSs.    293.    el    seq.,    383.    ci 
seq.,  388,   391.  395,  ct  seq.. 

^H          Minty,  Col.,  brigade  of,  147,  392, 

H                  et  seq. 

^M         Missionary  Ridge,  Ga..  117,  12I, 

408.  et  seq.,  434,  439,  et  seq.. 

^H                 iJ3etseq.,    126,  et  seq.,  132, 

446,  450.  «  seq..  4j8. 

^H                   133.   160,    165,    167,    et   seq.. 

Negley,  Genl.  J.  S.,  division  of,  74, 

V                 205,  212,  363.425.  et  8eq.,46i. 

under    Thomas.  89,    et  seq.. 

^^           Missouri,  Regiment  of,  6th.  207. 

92    et    seq.,    99,     100.    109, 

Mitchel,  C0I.J.  B..  337. 

et  seq.,  112,  at  Chickamau- 

ga,  119.  et  seq.,  124,  et  seq., 

Thomas,  43,  et  seq.,  48,  67, 

71.    TO7. 

134,  et   seq.,  moves  to  Ross- 
ville.  141.  li;  et  sea. 

Willi 


Mitchell,  Col.  J.  G.,  brigade   of,  I  Nelson.  Genl.  William,  40  et  seq. 
130-  I         S9.67. 71- 

New  Hope  Church.  Ga.,  33 
Ncwnan,  Ga.,  41 1,  et  seq. 
New  Orleans.  La..  4,   10,  3 


Mitchell,  Gen.   R.  B.,  73,  etseq., 

83,  114.   130.   139.  at  Crawfish 

Springs,  149,  234. 
Mobile,  Aia.,  201,  380,  383,  ct  seq., 

399-401. 
Monterey,  Mex.,  5.  ct  seq., 446. 
Montcvallo,  Ala.,  378, 
Montgomery,  Ala., 

273.  361.  378.  etseq..  383.392, 

394,401. 
Moore,  Col., 

division  of,  334,  328, 340. 
Morgan,  Col,, 

334,  et  seq.,  347. 
Morgan,  Gen., 

division  of,  352.  et  seq., -256. 
Morgantown,  N.  C.  391. 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  391. 
Morton,  Gen.,  133. 
Morton,  Hon.  O.  P.,  438. 
Moultrie,  Fort,  4,  5.  I 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C.,  391 ,  | 


419. 
Newton,  Gen.  John.,  34,  319,  234, 

et  seq.,  242.  et    seq.,  252,  ct 

seq.,  256.  448. 
New  York,  1  i^io,  et  seq.,  17  et  seq,, 

438. 
Noble,  Col.,  394. 
Nolensville.  Tenn.,  49,   330,  354, 

*).'■ 


O 


BRIEN.  Lieut.,  6. 
Ohio,  Regiments  of, 
9th,  S3- 
I4lh,  52. 
74th,  261. 
95th.  333- 
97th,  384. 
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Opdycke.  Gen., 

brigade  of,   282,  284,  287,  et 

seq.,  prompt  action   of,   290, 

et  seq. 
Orchard  Knob,  Tenn.,  174,  etseq., 

183,  et  sea.,  192,  et  seq. 
Orcutt,  Newell  E.,  215. 
Osterhaus,  Gen., 

division  of,  176,  et  seq.,  199. 
Overall's  Creek,  Tenn.,  97.  et  seq. 
Overton  Hill,  Tenn.,331. 

pADUCAH,  Ky.,  269,  271. 

^     Paine,  Gen.  division  of,  74. 

Palmer,  Gen.,  brigade  of,  339. 

Palmer,  Col.  Wm.  J.,  352. 

Palmer,  Gen.  John  M.,  74,  91,  et 
seq.,  98,  113,  119,  128,  139, 
145,  et  seq.,  at  Chattanooga, 
173,  180,  183,  et  seq.,  at  Tun- 
nel Hill,  206, et  seq.,  219,  225, 
235,  239,  247,  (note),  399. 

Palmetto,  Ga.,  411. 

Palo  Alto,  Mex.,  $. 

Panama,  10. 

Paris,  Ky.,  259. 

Parker,  Col.  Wm.  C,  8. 

Parkhurst,  Col.,  338. 

Patten,  Gov.,  401. 

Patterson,  Gen'l.  Robt.,  32  et  seq., 
39,  succeeded  by  Banks,  40. 

Pegram,  Gen.,  brigade  of,  91,  1 14, 

Peete,  Dr.  Geo.  W.,  8. 

Pelham,  Tenn.,  71. 

Pennock,  Commander,  264. 

Pennsylvania,  Regiment  of,  15th, 

Perkms,  Sure.  J.,  141. 

Perryville,  Ky.,62,  78,  436,  461. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  388. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  32. 

Pikeville,  Tenn.,  70,  et  seq.,  103. 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  63,  80. 

Point  Isabel,  Texas,  $. 

Polk,  Gen.,  93,  95,  98,  iii,  et  seq., 
1 14  ;  ordered  to  assault  Rose- 
crans'  left,  126,  et  seq.,  202, 
206,  209,  211,  et  seq.,  227, 
250. 

Pope,  Benj.  C,  8. 

Pope,  Gen.,  given  command  of 
"  Left  Wing,"  64,  et  seq. 

Porter,  Lieut.,  214,  et  seq. 

32 


Portland,  Oregon,  273  note,  436. 
Post,  Col.,  93,  281,  283,  325,  331, 

347. 
Potter,  Rev.  Dr.,  448. 

Powell,  Dr.,  241. 

Prewitt's  Knob,  74,  et  seq. 

Price,  Gen.,  272,  note  274. 

Pritchard,  Col.,  395. 

Pulaski,  Tenn.,  205,  267,  276,  et 

seq.;   293,  et  seq.;  317,  353, 

363,  et  sec. ;  453. 
Purdy,  Tenn.,  259. 

QUITMAN.  Gen.,  6. 

"p  ANDALL,  Hon.  Saml.  J.,  36,  et 

-*^    seq  ;  444,  et  seq. 

Rawlins,  Gen.  John  A.,  272,  note. 

Reese,  Rev.  Mr.,  448. 

Reilley,  Gen.,  division  of,  288. 

Resaca,  Ga.,  220,  et  seq. 

Resaca-de-la-Palma,  Mex.,  5. 

Reynolds,  Gen.  J.  J., 

commands  division  under 
Thomas,  100,  no,  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  118,  et  seq.,  124,  131, 
134,  et  seq. ;  145,  etseq. ;  154, 
177,  183,  273,  etsea. 

Reynolds,  Lieut,  J.  F.,  6. 

Reynosa,  Mex.,  5. 

Richmond,  Ky.,  62. 

Richmond,  Va., 

19,  59,  206,  211,  238.  251,  et 
seq.;  311,  et  seq.;  355,  360, 
373,  et  seq. ;  385,  et  seq. ;  390, 
et  seq. ;  442. 

Riddle's  Hill,  Tenn.,  329. 

Ridgley,  Capt.,  5. 

Ridley,  Robt.,  8. 

Ringgold,  Ga.,  107,  113,  115,  et 
seq.,  147,  201,  208,  et  seq. 

Robertson,  Gen.,  392. 

Robeson,  Sec,  448. 

Rochelle,  James,  2. 

Rochelle  Family,  i. 

Rock  Castle  Hills,  45,  et  seq.,  49. 

Rocky  Face  Ridge,  224. 

Rome,  Ga.,  106,  etseq.,  no,  114, 
207,  228,  258,  268,  387. 

Rosecrans,  Gen.  W.  S.,  59,  62,, 
supersedes  Buell,  84  et  seq., 
dates  of  his  commission,  88, 
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Rosecrans.  Gen.  W.  S. 

plans  new  campaign  against 
Bragg.  Sg  et  seq.,  at  Battle  of 
Stone  Kiver.  93,  proposes  a 
retreat,  96  et  seq.,  moves  his 
army  towards  Manchester, 
101,  in  Lookout  Valley,  zoi 
et  seq..  his  letter  to  Thomas. 
1Q4,  rejects  Thomas'  ad- 
vice, 106,  report  of,  107, 
despatches  to  Thomas,  no, 
III,  position  of  his  army, 
115,  at  Chlckamauga,  119  et 
se<j.,  orders  to  McCook  and 
Cnttenden,  iz3  et  seq,,  bh 
orders  to  McCuuk,  139,  to 
Thomas,  130,  retires  to  Chat- 
tanooga, 133,  report  of,  135, 
his  letter  to  AJMi/  Vari  TH- 
bune.  136,  report  of.  142,  des- 
patch to  Garfield,  144  et  seq., 
telegram  from  Garfield,  148, 
statements  relating  to  (Jhicka- 
maiiga,  i;o  (note) superseded 
byTliomas,  152,260,  note  264, 
270.  272.  30«.  3>3.  369.  448, 
461. 

Rossvillc,  Ga.,  105,  133,  137,  139, 
141  ct  seq..  ISO  (notcl  175, 
179.  "83,  iQietseq.,  175,  179, 
183,  191  ctseq.,  197. 

Roswell.  Ala.,  239. 

Rough  and  Ready,  Ga.,  247,  268. 

Rousseau,  Gen'l.  Lovell  H.,  di- 
vision of,  73  ct  seq.,  79  et  seq. 
83,  under  Thomas, " 
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Royall,  Lieut.  W.  B.,  13. 
Rucker,  Gen'l.,  350,437. 
RufTs  Station.  236. 
Ruger,  Gen'l.,  division  of,  276, 281 

et  seq.,  288. 
Russell ville,  Ala.,  378. 

ST.  LOUIS.  Missouri.  441. 
Salem,  Va.,  391. 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,381,  391, 
Saltilto,  Mex„  6, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  13, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,432,  430,  436, 

et  seq.,  446. 
Savannah,Ca.a;6.etseq.,3i5,355, 
374,  ct  seq.,  387,  390,  4+0. 


Savannah.  Tenn..  6j. 
Schaeffer,  Col.,  brigadeof.  95, 
Schoepf.  Genl.,  46,  et  seq.,  50,  el 

seq.,  61.  69,  83. 
Schofield,  Genl.  John  M.,  303  et 

seq.,  aoS,  220.  324  et  seq..  133, 


E 


276,  ct  seq..  at  Spring  h 
et  seq.,  ordered  to  retire  to 
Nashville.  287,  2946!  seq..  398, 
—  30a  et  seq.,  318  ei  seq,, 
part  in  Thomas'  plan  of 
battle  of  Nashville,  32-  et  seq., 
delay  of.  331  et  seq.,  360,  3&S, 
at  Dalion  369.  376,  sent  East. 
379  ct  seq.,  434  et  seq..  439  el 
seq.,  448.  45°.  "  seq. 

Schun,  Genl.  division  a\,  1 75.  400. 
446. 

Scott,  T.  A.,  ass'l.  Scc'y.  War,  36 

Scott,  Genl.  Winfield.  20.  33.  offer- 
ed high  rank  in  Confederate 
Army,  28  et  seq.,  36  et  seq., 
39'  4'- 

Scribner,  Col.,  brigade  of.  194, 

Selma,  Ala..  360.  267,  et  seq.,  361, 
376,  378.  et  seq.,  333,  385,388, 
392,  304.  401. 

Seminole  Indians,  capture  of,  4. 
expedition  against,  ro, 

Sharkey,  Gov.,  401. 

Shepherd,  Col.,  brigade  of,  84. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  P.  H.. 

79,  gi,  at  Stone  River,  93,  95, 
at  Chickamauga,  1 30.  1 24. 
128.  et  seq.,  moves  to  Ross- 
villc, 140,  et  seq.,  147,  et  seq., 
at  Chattanooga,  173,  189,  al 
Missionar)'  Ridge,  193,  196, 
with  Sherman,  aoi,  212,  275, 
386,  400,  4  rB,  ct  seq..  433. 

Sherman,  Gen.  T.  W.,  com- 
mands battery  in  Mexico,  6, 
division  commander,  under 
Thomas,  64. 

Sherman,  Gen,  W.  T.,  4,  35.  39, « 
seq,,  44,  46.  et  seq.,'  j8, 
division  commander  under 
Thomas,  64,  161 ,  et  seq,. 
Grant's  instructions  to,  167, 
et    seq.,  carries  northern  ex- 
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Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T 

tremity  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
1 80.  his  delay,  181,  et  seq., 
heavily  reinforced,  184,  et 
seq.,  his  report  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  199,  et  seq.,  sent 
to  East  Tennessee,  201 ,  et  seq.,  • 
in  Mississippi,  206,  212,  com- 
mends Davis,  216,  assigned 
command  of  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  217,  rejects  Thom- 
as' suggestion,  221,  letters  to 
Thomas  and  Halleck,  224,  et 
seq.,  battle  at  Resaca,  228. 
correspondence  with  Thomas, 
234,  et  sea.,  gives  orders  to 
move  South,  246,  telegraphic 
communication  cut  off,  252, 
forced  into  Northern  Georgia, 
255,  Grant  permits  him  to 
"march  to  the  sea,"  255, 
et  seq.,  despatches  between 
Thomas  and  him.  266,  et  seq., 
his  misinterpretation  of  Thom- 
as* despatches,  269,  et  seq., 
instructions  to  Thomas,  287, 
293,  et  seq.,  orders  to  Thomas, 
297, 302,  310,  et  seq.,  319,  336. 
et  seq.,  his  vindication  of 
Thomas,  342, 355,  et  seq.,  359. 
et  seq.,  366,  et  seq.,  374,  et 
seq.,  387,  390,  et  seq.,  armis- 
tice of,  392,  et  sea.,  assigned 
another  commana,  397,  42$, 
426,  429,  434,  et  seq.,  440,  et 
seq.,  445,  et  seq.,  451,  453,  et 
seq.,  461,  et  seq. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  63,  et  seq.,  199, 

435.  446. 

Shover,  Lieut.,  W.  H.,  6. 

Siddle,  Casper,  15. 

Sill,  Gen.,  79. 

Slocum,  Gen.  H.  W.,  216,  247, 
400, 445,  et  seq. 

Smith,  Col.  F.  H.,  of  Military  In- 
stitute, Virginia,  21  et  seq. 

Smith,  Gen.  Andrew  J.,  i6th 
corps,  263, 267,  et  seq.,  278  et 
seq.  287,  294,  et  seq.,  302, 
319,  321,  et  seq.,  330  et  seq., 
report  of,  333.etseq.,357,  359, 
364,  366,  atEastport,369,  376, 
ct  seq.,  380,  382,  384,  451. 


Smith,  Gen.  Kirby,  79,  250, 273,  et 

seq.,  311,  316. 
Smith,  Gen.  M.  L.,  274. 
Smith,  Gen.  W.  F.,  71,   155,  his 

plan   approved    by    Thomas 

and  Grant,  156,  et  seq.,   161, 

168,  255,  note. 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  Ga.,  220,  et  seq., 

261. 
Somerset,  Ky.,  50  et  seq.,  61. 
Somerville,  Ala.,  378. 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  67,  et  seq.,  73. 
Spaulding,  Col.,  350,  365. 
Spear,  Gen.,  brigade  oi,  99,  133, 

Spring  Hill,   lenn.,  279,  et  seq., 

293.  298,  310,  351,  369. 
Spring  Place,  Tenn.,  207. 
Standart,  Capt.,  battery  of,  246.      * 
Stanley,  Gen.  D.  S.,  92,  et  seq., 

128,  135,  202,  et  sea.,  219,  240, 
et  seq.,  247 ;  at  Nasnville,  263, 
et  seq.,  267,  et  seq.,  281,  et 
seq.;  skillful  retreat  of,  286, 
288,  et  seq. ;    wounded,  292, 

376.451- 
Stanton,  E.   M.,  Secv.  of  War,  42, 

etseq.,  48,  56,86,  151,  et  seq., 

301 .  327.  358,  370.  et  seq.,  394 ; 
compliments  Thomas,  397,  et 

^       seq.,  408. 

Starkweather,  Gen.,  brigade  of, 
96. 

"Star  of  the  West,"  21. 

Steedman  Gen.  Jas.  B.,  46,  52,  83, 
122,  139,  et  seq.,  252,  287, 
298,  3c  2,  319;  his  position  in 
battle  of  Nashville,  322,  et 
seq.,  331,  et  seq.,  347.  352, 
398,  etseq.,  417,  451. 

Steel,  Gen.,  273.  et  secj. 

Stein wehr,  Gen.,  division  of,  175. 

Stevens'  Gap,  Ga.,102,  109,  172. 

Stevenson,  Ala.,  66  et  seq.,  72, 
106,  208, 210,  253, 265,  etseq., 

294.  297.  300. 

Stevenson,  Gen.,  division  of,  171, 

178,  et  seq.,  187,207. 
Stewart,  Col.,  brigade  of  280. 
Stewart,    Gen.    A.    P.     division 

of,    197,    207,    239,    et    seq., 

leaves  Atlanta,  243, 282,  282, 

317*  326. 
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Stilesboro,  Ga.,  229. 

Stokes,  Representative,  445. 

Stoncman,  Gen.  George,  cavalry 
of,  224,  227,  his  expedition  in 
North  Carolina,  381  et  seq.,  in 
East  Tennesee,  386,  et  seq., 
399,  et  seq.,  4 1 8. 

Stone  River,  battle  of,  62,  93,  et 
seq.,  108,  363,  446, 462. 

Strawberry  Plains,  204,  et  seq. 

Streight,  Col.,  brigade  of,  325,  331. 

Summerville,   Ga.,  107,  114,    179, 

378. 
Sumter,  Fort,  24,  27,  et  seq. 
Swavne,  Gen.  Wager,  418. 
Swift,  Surgeon  Eben,  97. 

TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.,  399. 
Taylor,  Gen.  D.,  394. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  5  et  seq. 

Taylorsville,  Va.,  391. 

Tennessee,  Regiments  of, 

1st,    53;   2d,    53;    loth,    267; 
1 2th,  350,  365. 

Terrel,  Gen.,  killed,  79. 

Thands,  Wm.  G.,  8. 

Thayer,  Gen.,  274,  445. 

Thomas,  Benj.,  17,437. 

Thomas,  George  Henry,  birth (^,  i  ; 
graduates,  4;  brevettcd  ist 
lieutenant,  4;  promoted  ist 
lieutenant,  4  ;  brevettecl  cap- 
tain, 5  ;  in  Mexico,  5  ;  brevettecl 
major,  6  ;  is  presented  a  sword, 
8;  directs  an  expedition  a«;ainst 
Seminole  Indians,  9;  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  West 
Point,  10;  j)romoted  cap- 
tain, 10;  in  California,  11  ; 
ap[){)inted  major  of  ztl  Cav- 
alry, 12;  wounded.  14;  his 
views  on  slavery,  16  ;  personal 
appearance,  19;  his  letter  to 
Col.  Smith,  21,  et  seq.;  his 
views  of  secession,  24;  a])- 
pointed  lieut.-col.  2d  Cav.,  30: 
col.  2(1  Cavalry,  31  ;  at  bat- 
tle Falling  Waters.  32 ;  his 
opinion  of  Patterson's  cam- 
j)aign,  34;  appointed  bri}^.  gen- 
eral. 35;  in  Kentucky,  40  et 
sec[. ;  superseded  by  Alitchell, 
42,    et    seq.,  victory    at   Mill 


Thomas,  George  Henry. 

Spring,  53  ;  his  plans,  60  ct 
seq. ;  given  command  of  Right 
Wing,  63  ;  appointed  major 
gen.,  64;  resumes  his  former 
position,  65 ;  correspondence 
with  Buell,  68,  et  seq.;  at 
Nashville,  74;  declines  to 
supplant  Buell  at  Perry ville; 
78,  et  seq.  ;  protests  against 
serving  under  Rosecrans,  84, 
etseq. ;  assigned  command  of 
*'  Centre,"  89 ;  at  Stone  River, 
93,  et  seq. ;  opposes  a  retreat, 
97 ;  commands  14th  Corps, 
100 ;  consulting  with  Rose- 
crans, 104  ;  ordered  to  pursue 
Bragg,  107,  et  seq. ;  position 
of  his  corps,  115,  et  seq. ;  at 
Chickamauga,  no,  et  seq.; 
asks  Rosecrans  for  Negley, 
125;  repulses  Bragg,  128;  em- 
barrassed on  account  of  delay 
in  sending  Negley,  137,  et 
seq.;  success  of,  140;  re- 
ceives orders  to  withdraw  his 
army  to  Chattanooga,  14^; 
150  (note)  appreciated  in 
Washington,  151  ;  super- 
sedes Rosecrans,  152;  telc- 
):i^ram  from  (irant,  150;  (kant 
approves  his  plans,  157  ct 
seq.  ;  ordered  to  move  aL,Minsl 
the  enemy  immediately,  nVo; 
misapprehension  of  his  char- 
acter. 163;  appointed  briL;. 
^en.  U.  S.  A..  \6() ;  instructions 
from  (irant,  167,  et  seq.  ;  ho 
urines  an  attack,  170.  et  seq. 
j)reparations  for  b.ittle,  Ch.ii- 
tanoo^a,  171  et  sec|.;  car- 
ried rifle-pits  on  Missionary 
Ridj^e,  191  et  seq.:  correspon- 
dence with  (irant.  202  et  seq.; 
selects  Missionarv  Rid;jc  as  a 
National  Cemetery,  2 1 2  et  seq.; 
his  course  with  guerrillas  214 
ct  seq.;  his  army,  219;  letter 
trom  Sherman  224  et  seq. ;  in- 
structions to  attack  the  foe  234 
et  seq. ;  correspondence  with 
Sherm m,  234  ct  seq.;  indilVer- 
ence  to  danger,  237 ;  ordered 
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Thomas,  George  Henry, 

to  move  on  Atlanta,  241 ;  in 
Tennessee,  252  et  seq.;  is  re- 
fused the  14th  corps,  261;  des- 
patches between  Sherman  and 
him,  266  etseq.;  against  Hood 
270  et  seq.;  not  responsible 
for  Spring  Hill,  286;  censured 
for  withdrawing  his  army  to 
Nashville,  293.  postpones  at- 
tacking Hood,  294  et  seq. ;  pre- 
parations for  action,299  et  seq. ; 
Grant  orders  Schoneld  to 
supersede  him,  304;  suspends 
order,  305 ;  explains  delay, 306 
et  seq. ;  plans  his  own,  battle 
321  et  seq.;  his  faith  in  cav- 
alry justified,  335  et  seq. ;  at  a 
scientific  club  in  Washington, 
343  et  seq. ;  calmness  of,  346 
et  seq- ;  his  pursuit  of  enemy, 
349  et  seq. ;  Stanton's  compli- 
mentary dispatch  to,  358 ; 
Grant's  ditto,  359;  conclusion 
of  his  campaign,  369;  made 
maj.gen.,  U.S.A.,  370  et  seq. ; 
opposes  a  winter  campaign, 
379  et  seq. ;  sends  a  message  to 
Pres.  Johnson,  39c;  Military 
Division  assigned  him,  396 
et  seq.;  testifies  concern- 
ing condition  of  South,  402 
et  seq.  ;  obliged  to  inter- 
fere in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
409  et  seq.;  adopted  by  the 
State  ofTennessee,  4 14  etseq. ; 
declines  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
general,  420,  to  be  candidate 
tor  Presidency,  421  et  seq.; 
refuses  gifts,  423  et  seq.; 
president  of  the  So.  of  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  424  et  seq. ; 
sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  434 
et  seq. ;  Schofield's  enmity  to- 
wards, 439  et  seq. ;  last  mo- 
ments of,  442  et  seq. ;  burial 
of,  447  et  seq. ;  unfinished  pa- 
per of,  450  et  seq. ;  character 
of,  456  et  seq. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.,  10,  20,  28, 
415,  432  etseq.,  443,  449. 

Thomas,  John    (father    of   Gen. 
Thomas),  i. 


Thompson,  Col.  brigade  of  color- 
ed troops,  325,  331,  347. 

Thruston,  Col.,  Gates  P.,  140,  et 
sea.,  218,425,437. 

Tile.  John,  15. 

Tillson,  Gen'l.  Davis,  388,  418. 

Tilton,  Ga  .  223,  252. 

Tompkinsville,  Ky.,  45. 

Townsend,  Gen.  E.  D.,  39,  304, 

419.  447- 
Tracy  City,  Tenn.,  68. 

Trenton,  Ga.,  107,  254. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  10,  443,  447,  449. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  210,  215. 

Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  113, 206,  etseq. , 

220,  224. 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  338,  380. 
Turchin,  brigade  of,  146,  148. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  378,  385. 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  67,  254,  265,267, 

etseq.;  359,  375,  378. 
Twiggs,  Gen.,  16,  20,  et  seq. 
Tyler,  Fort,  395. 
Tyler,  John,  Jr.,  422. 

UPTON,  Gen.,  387,  3?2,  394- 
Urquhart,  Chas,  F.,  8. 

'\7'AN  CLEVE,  Gen.,  division  of, 
^   92,  94, etseq., 98,  etseq.,  Ii3et 

seq.,  120,  124,  126,  131,  133, 

et  seq.,  142,  147. 
Van   Derveer,  Gen.,  brigade  of, 

128. 
Van  Dorn,  Capt.,  21. 
Van  Dusen,  Gen.,  354. 
Van  Home,  Rev.  T.  13.,  439. 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  310,  384  et  seq., 

401.437. 
Victoria,  Mex.,  6. 

Villanow,  Ga.,  220,  224. 

AITADE,  Hon.  B.  F.,  420. 
^  *      Wade,  Major,  4. 
Wagner,  Gen  ,  brigade  of,  95,  et 

seq.,   104,   234,  281,  et  seq., 

285,  288,  et  seq.,  losses  of,  292. 
Waite,  Col.,  21. 

Waldron's  Ridge,  Tenn. ,68,  etseq. 
Walker,  Col.,  brigade  of,  96. 
Walker,  Gen.,  corps  of,  iii,  118, 

et  seq.,  171,    176,    183,    187, 

207. 


Walsh.  Rev.  Dr..  448. 
Wallen.  Ctn..  448. 
Waiwortli,  Co!.,  brigade  of,  130. 
Ward, On. .division  of,  243,6!  seq. 
Ward,  ;.  Q.  A..  450- 
Warner,  Senatur,  44;. 
Washburnc,  Uen.,  J67, 44;. 
Washin^on.  CapC,  6, 
Washington.  D.  C.  2. 18,  ao.  el 

wq.  3^.35.37."  scq.,  41.4s. 

55ei  seq..  103,  156.  aoS,  iia. 

256.274,  300  M  seq..  314.337. 

341.    343i  3S4.  367.  37".   395 

etstfq.,  407.  419,  <!t  W4,.  43> 

etseii.,4S0, 
Wauhatchic.Tcnn..  159. 
Wayncsbureh,  Tcnn.,  394,  452. 
Wchsicr,  Cdl..  killed,  note  79. 
West  roint.Ala,.  395.40'- 
West  I'oint,  N,  Y.  3.  4, 6. 9.  ct  seq.. 

19.  21,  I5s.343.44fi.«scq. 
Wharton,  Ilrigaue  of.  gi. 
Wheeler,  Cc^l  }.  B.  brigade  of, 

9t.  Ii4i332. 
Whipple,  Ocn.  W.  D,  ao8,  316 ;  at 

battle  orNashville,  324  ct  seq., 

331.  J07.410.  4I3' 
White. Col.,  393. 
Waitesbutg,  Ala.,  378. 
Whitesides.  Capt.,  E.    C,  288,  el 

Whittak'cr.  Gen.,  139. 

Wilder,  Col..  loB,  I  r3.  et  seq.,  1 16. 

It8, 124,  129,  et  seq..  147- 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  391. 
Wilkinson,  Col.,  218. 
Williams,Gen.AlpheiisS.3i9,243 

William  sport,  Tenn.,  276. 
Williamsport,  Md. ,  32. 
Willard,  Capl.  126.  146,  443- 
WillichiGcn.brigadcof,  92,etscq., 

146. 
Wilmer,  Bishop,  402.  409  el  seq. 
Wilson,  Genl.   Jas.  H.  256,  263, 


position  in  battle  of  Nanhvillt 
322  et  seq.,  attacks  Hood's 
rear  330,  et  seq,,  victory  of, 

Wilson,  Gen.  J.1S. 

33S.  his  pursuit  of  Hood.  350, 
et  seq..  Grant's  opinion  of, 
362,  et  seq..  near  Huntsville, 
369,  376,  his  raid  in  Alabama, 
380,  et  seq.,  his  capture  of 
Sclma,  392  «  seq.,  438,  445, 
452,  et  seq. 

Winchester.  Va.,  32  et  seq.,  3S6. 

Winslow,  Genl.  cavalry  of.  271. 

Winston's  Gap,  Ala..  102. 

Wisconsin,  Kegiroents  of,  1st, 
395,  22d.  215. 

Withers,  (^enl.  68,  95. 

Woodford,  Genl.  Stewart  L.,  448- 

Wood.  Fort,  175,  185,  194. 

Wood.  Crtnl  Thomas  J.,  67,  ai 
Allamoni.  70. 72.  74,  78,  01,  el 
seq..  9;.  104.  113.  120.  m. 
124,  130,  et  seq.,  ill.  et  seq., 
145  147,  170,  at  cTiattanooKa, 
173.  et  seq. ,.189,  at  Missionary 
Ridge,  193,  et  seq,.  with  Shet- 


"9-  .^*!.- 


;  seq.. 


248.  at  SprinK  Hill,  281.  t 
seq.,  28;, at  Franklin,  288.320, 
ct  seq..  his  part  in  the  battle 
of  Nashville.  322. etseq.,  333, 
his  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  350, 
353,  362,  et  seq.,  at  Hunis- 
villc,  369,  401,  41«,  451.  454. 

Woodruff,  Col.,  brigade  of.  93. 

Woods,  Genl.  C.  R-.  al  Chatta- 
nooga, 177.  etseq.,  commands 
Dept.  of  Ala  ,  399, 409,  418. 

Wolford,  Col.  regiment  of,  46,  50, 

Wool.Ccn'l.,  6. 

Wythevillc,  Va.,  391. 


Yi' 


;MA,  Fort. 


ZOLLICOFFKR,  Gen'l.,  46,  48. 
5c,  etseq.,  54,  el  seq. ,58.111  seq. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


"  Tk*  scktm*  o/  ih«  Messrs,  Scribners  in  their  series  of  *  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War '  is 
mt,st /e/icitattjc.  .        .         J  here  is  ne  retuon  te  doiUi  that  when  the  series  is  Jiuished 

the  result  will  be  incffm/arably  the  bett  military  history  cf  the  war^  as  a  whole ^  that  can  any^ 
where  be  found.  The  series  is  admirably  designed^  and  it  has  been  carried  on 

toith  a  degree  of  success  that  will  bo  tnore  and  more  obvious  as  it  draws  to  a  conclusion.** ■—' 
Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


The  Approval  given  by  the  press  to  this  series  has  been  emphatic  and 
nnanimous.  The  even  more  imi>ortant  popular  verdict  is  best  shown  in 
the  iiact  that,  when  the  publication  is  but  little  more  than  half  completed, 
the  volumes  nave  reached  a  sale  of  over  Fifty  Thousand  Copies. 

A  New  Volume— Ready  in  September. 

X.— The  March  to  the  Sea— Franklin  and  Nashville. 

By  the  Hor.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States,  Major-General  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  Twenty-third 
Corps,  etc.     i  vol.,  i2mo,  with  Maps  and  Plans $Z.0O 
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Now  Ready: 

I. — ^The  Outbreak  of  Rebellion*  By  John  G.  Nicolay,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary 
to  President  Lincoln. 

II. — From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth.     By  the  Hon.  M.  F.  Force,   Brig. -Gen  1 

and  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen'l  U.  b.  V.,  etc.;  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

III. — The  Peninsula.  By  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.;  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Artillery,  Army  of  the  Potomxic,  1861-63 ;  afterwuxls  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  etc. 

IV.^The  Army  under  Pope.  By  John  C.  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  the  Military  His- 
torical Society  of  Massachtisetts,  etc. 

v.— The  Antietam  and  Fredericksburc:.  By  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey,  late 
Colonel  soth  Mass.  Infantry,  Bvt.  Brig,-Gen*l  U.  S.  V. 

VI. — Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.      By  Abner  Doubleday,  Bvt.   Maj.- 

Gen'l  U.  S  A.,  and  Maj.-Gen'l  U.  S.  V.,  etc 
VII.— The  Army  of  the  Cumberland.     By  Henry  M.  Cist.   Bvt.  Brig.-Gen'l 

U.  S.  V  ,  A.  A.  G.,  on  the  Staff  of    Ma}.-GenM  Rosecrans  and  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen'l 
Thomas;  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

IX. — Atlanta.  By  the  Hon.  Jacob  D.  C  x,  Ex-Secretary  of  Ohio,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States^  Major-General  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  Twenty-third 
Corps,  etc. 

In  Freparation: 

VIII. — ^The  Mississippi.     By  F.  V.  Greene.  I  ieut.  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army ; 

late  Military  Attach^  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersbure ;  Author  of  *'  The 
Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877-78,"  and  of  *'  Army  Life  in  Russia." 

XI.— The  Shenandoah  Valley.     (The  campaign  of  Sheridan).     By  George  E. 

Pond,  Associate  Editor  of  **  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal," 

XII. — The  Campaigns  of  Grant  in  Viriciiiia.      By  Andrew  A.  Humphreys, 

Brig.-GenM  and  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen'l  U.  S.  A.;  late  Chief  of  Engineer  ;  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  of 
the  Potomac  ;  commanding  Second  Corps  ;  etc,  etc. 

Each,  X  vol.,  Z2mo,  with  maps  and  plans,  fx.oo. 
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Abmy  Life  in  Russia. 

By    F.    V.    GREENE, 

LJE1ITBMA!*T   op    ENCINEERIi,    UNITED    STATES    AeMY, 


.   T,^k^,n  iMrr-if 


Ons  Tolume,  12mo,     ....    $1.50. 

Lieuteniinl    Greene's   opporlunitlei  for   general  as   well    u   lecbnu^ 

purhapi  neVKt  fnllea  In  any  oiher  Eludcni  of  ihc  war.  The  slory  of  ilib 
penonal  eiperienoe  is  embCKllcd  In  Ihik  vulume,  nhirh  contains  moil 
TiEorotu  and  vivid  detcripiions  cr  bxile  tcrn«s.  In  die  chaptcn  on  line 
Shiplia  Pass.  Plevna,  and  in  ihe  very  Mtong  anil  cKcellcnt  chopter  on  llie 
ninlet  campaifn  oarosi  Ihe  Balkans  with  GoutkO.  'Ilic  eliatitcrs  ■:□  ilie 
Tsu  and  tlie  Kuulan  generals,  and  Ihe  seclions  davoied  la  tLe  RusMian 
sotdiet,  lo  St   Petersburg,  and  the  army  life  ot  ibc  Russian  at  home,  oie  af 


weB  dou,  inphie,  eridenUynot 
.ill  be  r>ad  wiih  pleuun.  ud  « 


'*  Ueulenant  Greene  wrii«  id  a  ulilierly  way,  unalfectvd,  stnifhtfervjird,  and 

.rraphic  and,  itiiugh  he  ta.t  a  keen  eye  lor  the  piciureiqiie.  nevrr  »[nlk»  la  rhetoiic 
3ic  ahiDJute  iruthiulocii  w  cmiaeDtly  la  be  desired  in  a  namtive  of  ihit  lan.— AVo 

dtni  of  mQvemenl.  having  every  opprH-Iunity  lo  viul  Ihe    pninu  oT  rmle^l  acilTiTT.  and 
■  Co  Kv  [he  apendont  uf  greatest  meni'-QI,  rn  company   wiih  the  ofKcen  who  conducted 

■alisbcEory  hiAlory  of  the  war,  founded  upon  intimate  pcnoiul  knovledge  of  ilB  evnts, 


•«•  Fur    sail  by    alt  itaksellert,  er    Mil.  fsst-pald,  afon    rtctifl 
fria,  by 

■CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S    SONS,  Publishers, 
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TUBEISH  LIFE  IN  WAE  TIME. 

By    HENRY    O.    DWIGHT. 


One  Volume,  12mo, $1.50. 

Mr.  Dwight's  familiarity  with  the  languages  and  manners  of  the  capital* 
and  his  numerous  sources  of  information  from  almost  all  parts-  of  Turkey, 
have  enabled  him  to  give  a  most  faithful  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
war  as  seen  from  a  Turkish  point  of  view,  and  also  incidentally  to  put  his 
reader  in  possession  of  much  information  respecting,  the  motley  races  under 
Turkish  rule. 

**  The  work  can  be  especially  commended  as  a  graphic,  and  clear,.and  never>wearying 
story." — N.  Y,  Commtrctal  Advertiser. 

**The  book  fills  a  place  in  the  literature  relating  to  its  ttubjecr which,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  would  be  empty  without  it." — Boston  Conj^egationalUt. 

*'  It  \f>  even  more  charming  than  a  good  book  of  travel ;  for  the  author  pictures  scenes 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  knows  the  iull  value  of  every  incident  he  records." — Ctn- 
cinnnti  Ckrutian  Standard. 

*' It  abounds  in  stirring  incident  of  most  rxciting  timex,  graphic  descriptions  ol 
thrilling  scenes,  ami  information  of  importance  tosutesmen  and  oi  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader.'*— -<V.  Y.  Observer. 

**A  better  idea  of  the  Turkish  character  may  be  ^ined  thronch  the  many  anecdotes 
and  dev:riptions  of  scenes  given  by  the  writer,  than  by  the  study  of  any  previous  history 
with  which  we  are  acquainted." — Baptist  Weekly. 

"  No  book  yet  published  covers  precisely  the  same  ground,  or  handles  the  subject  in 
precisely  the  same  w.iy.  We  find  ourselves,  in  its  (.erusal,  lending  very  much  the  sort 
of  attention  to  it  that  we  shoild  to  the  narrative  of  a  friend  who  had  passed  through  the 
scenes  whi  h  Mr.  Dwight's  letters  portray." — Syracuse  Herald. 

**This  book  is  the  mo^t  vivid  and  faithful  sketch  of  Turkish  character  thnt  we  have 
ever  seen.  .  .  .  It  is  mainly  a  series  of  interesting  notes  and  sketches,  giving  those 
little  details  of  I'.fe  and  thought  from  day  to  day.  in  a  time  of  grrat  excitement,  which 
are  m)  essential  in  order  to  gain  an  accurate  know.edge  of  any  peopL." — The  Natioiu^ 

"  llie  book  has  more  than  a  transient  value»  It  is  a  contribution  to  history.  The 
author  has  not  only  descriptive  talent,  but  a  gift  f  t  discerning  the  meaning  of  the  political 
and  military  manoeuvres  whirh  encompassed  Constantinople.  While  sufficiently  inter- 
estitig  to  the  general  rerrdrr.  the  book  is  full  of  information  for  the  student  of  manners 
and  of  pol  tical  affairs." — A^.  }'.  Christian  Advocate. 

"It  is  to  us  admirable  in  every  sense.  It  is  judicious,  discriminating,  comprehen- 
sive, imparti.il,  free  from  animosity  in  its  thorough  and  candid  criticisms;  eminently 
clear,  vigorous,  and  animated  in  expression;  tells  us  just  what  we  wish  to  know,  and 
wastes  no  time  in  doing  it,  ...  .  The  b  H>k  is  one  to  which  the  reader  can  sur- 
render himself  and  simply  enjoy."— .V.  Y,  Christian  IntelKgencer'. 

*•  I  Turkish  T,ifc  in  War  Tim",*  do-s  not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  the  Russian  war, 
but  it  is  a  more  valuable  work  than  any  so-called  history  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  reconi, 
the  almost  daily  record,  of  a  vrry  keen  observer,  who  set  down  the  events  that  he  saw, 
and  who,  from  acqunintince  with  the  Orient,  understood  the  bearing  of  those  events.  It 
has  all  the  intere>t  of  a  personal  narrative,  and  all  the  weieht  that  we  accord  to  an  honest 
and  well-informed  observer.  It  is  to  such  records  of  eye-witnesses  as  these  that  future 
historians  must  resort."— /A* r/^r</  Courant, 


*»*  F<fr  sale    hy  all   booksellers^    or  sent^  fost-faid^    upon    receipt  of 
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•obolBHlilp,    In  hli  Ll/t  of  Ca-ani 
d>l«bi  bT  •  moliltadi  cf  rssdwn,  a 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


"  The  boot  u  eharmbclr  wrinen,  andi  gn  ilie 
(dminble,  nAlly  nolile,  pai*a(»  ;  (here  ara  liuc 
couMmaidi.  •  •  •  Tm poUneal  Ufa  of  t:»» 
Uil  wilh  olut  •enni  ID   u>   nmarkiblE   htmeu 
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frsdali  political,  and  miLltajy  tile  ofCzur;   and  with  Kin  ikelch  of  Ckut,  indud 

tim  Ehined  iha  principaJ  Agucvt  in  the  Roman  worid."— //drjt^r'j   MoHtkfy, 
"Thii  book  ii  a  most  faacfnadng  biograpby,  and  u  by  far  Ihebeit  accmnt  t 

Ceur  »  be  Knitid  in  the  Knglith  LnKuage."— £f«nbi>  Slattdard. 

*^Il  i«  thv  beat  biojEraphy  oflbegreatnt  of  ihe  Rnmani  we  have,  and  it  it 

tnpecti  Mr.  Froude'l  bai  piece  of  hiitorical  ■K^av,s."—Ha'-lfi,rJ  CtKrmi'l. 
Mr.  Froude  hai  gi>en  the  public  the  belt  of  all  tccent  booki  on  the  lit,  c 

•nd  caieu  oT  JuUub  Cxai."—PMiU.  Xpr.  BiObtit. 
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0lFflnings  of  past  'Sin?%. 

UY 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


Seven  Volumest  tStno,  Cloth  ^  per  volutne,  $1,00» 


The  extraordinary  scope  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  learning — the  wonder  ol 
bis  friends  and  enemies  alike — and  his  firm  grasp  of  every  subject  he 
discusses,  make  iiis  essays  much  more  than  transient  literature.  Theii 
collection  and  publication  in  permanent  shape  were  of  course  certain  to 
be  undertaken  sooner  or  later ;  and  now  that  they  are  so  published  with 
the  benefit  of  his  own  revision,  they  will  need  little  heralding  in  England 
or  America. 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  in  the  last  thirty-six  years — the  period 
covered  by  this  collection — has  prol^ably  had  the  attention  of  as  large  an 
English-speaking  pul>lic  as  any  writer  on  political  and  social  topics  ever 
reached  in  his  own  life- time.  The  papers  which  he  has  chosen  as  ol 
lasting  value,  and  included  here  under  the  title  of  Guanine's  of  Past 
Years,  will  form  the  standard   edition  of  his  miscellanies,  both  for  his 

E resent   multitude  of  readers,  and  for  those  who  will  study  his  writingi 
Iter.  * 


Vol.  I.  The  Throne,  and  the  Prince  Consort; 
The  Cabinet,  and  Constitution. 

Vol.    II.— Personal  and  Literary. 

Vol.  lil.—Historical  and  Speculative. 

Vol.  IV.— Foreign. 

'      *    [  Ecclesiastical. 

Vol.  VII.— Miscellaneous. 
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,  16mo,  (mold  BepBrniely,)  Price,  Si.EB, 


Meun.  CBaSleI  SchibNER'S  Sons  have  now  completed  (he  issue  of 
■  Ntw  EdLIlon  of  Dr.  Kolliuid's  Wrilings,  primed  from  new  pl«iei.  in  a  very 
Mtraclive  dyle,  in  artisiie  binding,  and  hi  h  greally  reduced  price; 

II  is  believeil  Itial  Ihe  aggregate  Mile  or  Dr.  I-Iollnnd's  Books,  amounllng 
ns  <I  docs  to  bojr  a.  iDillion  volumes,  exceeds  the  circulalion  o(  the  writings  o( 
any  other  Americiin  author.   There  Is  not  a  single  book  of  his  which  has  not 
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